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fo SUBSCRIBERS 


THE Encouragement that hath been giuen to publifh this Maga- 
zine, enables the Proprietors to reduce the Price of it from two and 
one half Dollars, to wo Dollars per Annum. 


The infertion of feveral Articles in this Number (particularly, 
Phyftco-Theolcgy ; Hiflory of the firft Propagation of Chrifhanity in 
Britain; Philofophy of Socrates, and Memors of this Phalofopher ; 
Fhiftory of the American Revolution; Obfervations in a Fourney from 
London to Parts; Extrads from the Travels of the Marquis De Cha/- 
tellux ; Memoirs of General Putnam; Exfe of General Montgomery ; 
Dialogue between Fernando Cortez and William Penn; the natural 
fhiflory of Man, and of the Silk Worm, and L’ Abbé Le Blanc’s Letter ) 
which were not included in the Particulars publifhed unth the Propofals 
for printing this Work, and which, 1t was defigned, fhould have compo- 
fed it’s firft Number, occafions, for the prefent, /ome of the/e Particu- 
lars to be omitted. 


The Life of Saint Paul and his Charader as a Writer ; the Life of 


Martin Luther ; Philofophy of Plato, and Memoirs of this Philofopher ; 
Life of Addifon; Memoirs af General Greene; Memoirs of Baron 
Trenck ; Extracts from an Effay on the Caufes of the Variety of Com. 

lexton and Figure in the Human Species, by the Reverend Door 
Smith, of Princeton; anatomical De/criptions, and curious Mechani/m, 
will appear in our next, 


A ft of new Types well (oon be procured to print this Magazine 





T CORRESPONDENTS. 
WITH Pleafare we fhall publifh the fhort, rational, and frrious 


Addreffes, from the Prets, of a Clergyman to varius CAaraélers of 


hus Congregation. The firft of thefe Addrefles to Perfons of \nebria- 
tion, will be inferted in the enfueng Number. 

The Produchion of X. X. ts too incorreft and devaid of Sentiment 
to obtain a Place in this Mifcellany. Though this Prece 1s not ** well 
written,” we thank the Author for his kind Intention ta oblige us. 


We acknowledge the Performance, figned Orthodox, evinces the 
Writer to be pofrffed of amaflerly Pen; we, however, beg leave to 
decline pubhfling it; as its not our Intention to vender this Magazine 
a Vehicle of religious Controverfy ; which 1s feldom condutied with 
Moderation and Candor, and, in general, we apprehend, 1s productive 
of more evil than good Con/equences. 


The Hints of Amicus, we regard to be truly friend’y. Due Notice 
Jfhall be paid to them. This Gentleman is informed, that tt rs perfetily 
agreeable o our Inclinateon to pay particular Attention to American 


Biography. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTIO? 


T és not the intention of the praprittors of. this Magazine, toit- 
troduceitio the public with atedious norapompous f revue. 

A moment's veftection is fufficient to convince us of the impori« 
ance of Religion, of Science, and of Agriculture, to the citizes IS 
of thefe infant State S. 

If we foall be devoid of virtue, refpeHabiiity of chara€er and 
real felicity, cannot beours. The unfeigned pr. rice of reli gion oniy 
twill prevent our freedom from deg generating utto licemtinifnefs cr 
tyranny ; will caufe our happy climes and fertile Sati 's Lo become a 
blefing, and fecure to its typ “Almighty s favor and protection. 

Many defirable conf. quences may yreafonably eexpeded toprocca 
Jrom amore general knowledge among us of the polite. Arts, potion 
Lettres, and the Sciences: And from our diligence and improve~ 
ments in Agriculture, we may expe to derive very fubji aaial 
advantages. 

It is the principal defen of this performance, tofubferve the in- 
terefts of Reticion ; /o diffufe uleful Know Lever; and to 
aid the HuspanDMAN 77 brs very neceflary andimportant toil. 

Numerous ave the fubfcviptions which have alrcaatbeen recevved 
to encourage this Publication. The Editors will only add, ibat it 

foall be their / ‘udy not to dtfappoint {uch rational expeZations as 
bave teen entertained in it's favor, 





THEOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION 


Addrefled fo the Pudestacde of CHRISTIANITY 
i thefe States. 


HRISTIANITY mev Ce (aid to be the greaie?, left g: “of 
+h 


Heaven. It orig 4 oh in love > itisrep lete Wi) 


4 


wi/dom ; 
its intention is ta illume the und. rr landing x to reconcile us to Gods 
lo refiore Us to purity ; lo 2 as i s from infa mY ana Wrele hedes., 
and 10 exalt us to unceafing and inconceivable boner, glory and 
Selictly. el 

This ai/penfaii ton of mercy conf: fis notin a ny tbing that: is merely 
external ; , rejedds not, however, external woribip, but erioins tt 

No one, éy whatever am he may ve at) ingurihed, ran 
Jufly be denominated a real Chriftian, unlefs be believes the doc- 
frines of the gofpel ; fiucerely and univer{al ly, to the uimo? of 
bis power, reveres tis preeepis ; irufis m its p prenifes, and fears 
ts shreatuings. 
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THEOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION. 


Though the Chriftian Syfem enjoins fubmiffion to civil govern 
ment, (toben jufily adminifiered) it bath not any neceffary con- 
neclion with fuch eovernment. 

In this light Chriftianity was~ wed by us at the period 
our revolution. The religion of the gofpel was not eftatlifoed by 
law. Chriflianity was not made cn engine of fate. No one 
Chrifiian fee was, in any re[pef, exulied to a pre~eminence above 
another. Ali were left at lil perty to worfhip Ged in fiusch manner 
as they apprehended to him would be moft acceptable ; and ali the 
ofices of government, of boxor, truji and profit, were open te 
Chriff.ans, of every community, without difitné?ion. 

Thus bad thefe fates the honor (an bonor, we prifume, not en 
joved Ly any other potver on carib) of maintaining the principles 
of Chripii: in Liberty intheir utmott latitude ; of pi refer ving them 
in shai fiate of fimplicity and perfection 1: which they were 
communicated to ibe world by tbe divine Ai ‘bor of our religion. 
No authority was delegated io the Conorefs of the new confede- 
ration of thefe fates, wiih regard to religion. This body, there= 
Sore, (were ii fa di fof d) bath no power to infringe our religious 
literites, and, all civcuinftances confidered, it is reafonable to come 
clude, that relicious freedom, tn tis greateft perfection, will ever 
te enjayed by our pofierity. 

But while we have veafor to ¢ - vatcful to the Almighty for the 
dif{penfation of ibe coe !, avd #1. cappy in the enjoyment of it in 
peace and purity, it ts to be deplored, that though Chriftianity, 
perbets, is reverenced as much by the citizens of thefe fates as 
éy the iabectiants of any oiber conairy, there are many who are 
greatly frit ve in ibeir auly ; on whom the gofpel bath not its 
sn.eniea epedcs. 

It joati be our endeavor, by this publication, to advance the 
ge! neral interef {ts ¢ of our moft ho'y religion ; particularly, we fhall 
aliempt to wtform the tgnorant ; to reclaim the vicious ; to edify 
ihe virinous ; Lo confile ihe aflifed ; to affif the young divine 
in the perjormance of tbe duties of bis facred funfion: And alfo, 
bo promote that fpirit of mutual forbearance and love which ap- 
Be cors 10 Ce fo bappt'y prevailing among the various denominati— 

rae Chriftians in thefe fiales. 

We indulge ibe hope, that thefe our exertions in the caufe of 
virtue and r gion, will be ne-henmapeey’ the good and virtuous ; 
i we ferventiy implore ibe divine goodne/s to crown cur labors 


wilh fucce/i. 
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NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


S Baw obje& of theology is the 
“ knowledge of God, and of the 
manner in which he is to be worfhip- 
ed.’ We, therefore, ftile the doétrine 
of which we here treat, cheolegy ; be- 
caufe it is employed in inquiries con- 
cerning the exittence of God; his ef- 
fence ; his attributes and perfeétions ; 
the relations we have to the Supreme 
Being, and the duties and obligati- 
ons which refult from his authority 
over us. We add the epithet natural, 
to diftinguifh it from that theology 
which is founded on revelation; and 
becaufe in the inquiries we fhall 
make into thefe fubjects, we thall em- 
ploy only the matural lighis of that 
reafon with which we were endoed. 
Every thing in nature is com- 
tage becaufe every thing is diffolu- 
, and the moft minute point may 
ftill be divided. That which is 
compound muft have parts of which 
it is compofed : thefe parts could not 
join and unite themfelves with order, 
segularity, harmony, and to a ration- 
al purpofe. Neither could chance 
have united them, for the word 
chance is in itfelf void of all mean- 
ing : and if we fhould annéx ideas 
to it, chance according to thofe ideas 
eannot operate with a defign, and 
with order and regularity, with a 
conftant and uniform plan; for in 


that cafe it would no longer be 


chance. And though we fhould 
fuypofe that there are in nature fim- 
ple particles, or atoms, {mall incom- 
pofite bodies, it is impoffible that 
thefe particles fhould have joined 
themfelves, and that they fhould alfo 
have joined the partsf which other 
bodies are compofed, in fuch man- 
ner as to concur to the fupport of the 
- fyftem. There mufi therefore 

an omnipotent, intelligent and 
wife Being, who has united thefe 
particles, has arranged them, and has 
caufed ail the modifications of matter, 
or the parts of natere; who has given 
fou! and life to all that is animated, 
and who maintains al] things in the 
order his wildom once prefcrib- 
ed; and it is this Being which we 
comprehend in the idea that is ex- 
prefled. by the name of Gov. I¢ 
matters little which principle we ad- 
mit, provided we conceive of this 
firft principle as of a Being that is 
omnipotent, infinitely wile, and, 
in every poffible fenfe, perfeét. When 
we afcend in idea, as by a chain, to 
the firft clafs of ali beings, we there 
conftantly find a beginning, an origi:t, 
a point which hath been compof, 
ed of different parts, it is in vain 
to attempt to mount further; we 
muft for ever ftop here ; this uniry, 
this point, cannot be pafied; it is 
the inftant of the creation. We mev 
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fay, with M. Montefquieu, ** That 
they, who have alledged that a blind 
Jatality bas predied a the effects Wwe 
Jee ina the world, have afferted a great 
abfurdity ; for what can be more ab- 
furd than to fuppofe that a blind fa- 
taisey Could produce intelligent-be- 
ings!” 

We here produce this kind of de- 
monttratiou merely to give our rea- 
ders an idea, an example of the man- 
ner of reafoning in natural theology. 
We do not propofe to produce this 
as a new proof of the exiftence ofa 
God, and fiill lefs as a proof to which 
there can be no reply, and againf 
which there has not already been 
made exceptions and oppofitions. 
Perhaps may be atked, do they de- 
ferve any regard? Wethink not. Be 
tha: however as it may, natural the- 
ology has many argumeats, many 
deimunitrations, to prove the exiftence 
ofa Deity. ‘The late M. Mauper- 
tuis has furnifhed one that is new, 
and drawa from the principle of leatt 
actian : this demontitration appears 
to us very ftrong, explicit and com- 
prehendve, but ought not however 
to exclude a}! others. ‘The arguments 
drawn from final caufes, from refined 
pbyfics, from the organization of 
our bodies, &c. are alfo of very great 
validity. ‘To this crowd of proofs 
iball we be permitted to add one, 
which pershaps will not ftrike and 
conyince all men equally, but re- 
qu:tes a metaphyfic mind to com- 
prehead it ? Whether we admit the 
fyfiem of innate ideas, or fuppofe 
that ideas are formed in our minds 
from images which are conveyed 
thither by our exterior fenfes, it is 
fill equally certain, that we can have 
no idea, vOconceptien of a being that 
does not in any manner exift, and 
that never has exifted. We can in- 
deed reprefent to ourfelves all forts 
ef chimeras; our imagination can 
forina montter, withthe head ofan 
eagle, the body of a lion, the tail of 
a ferpent and the feet of am oftrich : 

bat itis proper to obferve, that thefe 





montters, thefe chimeras, exift in out 
imagination only as compounds of 
beings which exiftin naturg, but that 
it is impoffible to form an idea of a 
being that has no affinity with any 
thatever exited. It, follows, there- 
fore, either that the idea of is 
innate, and then it is the immediate 
operation of the Creator; or that we 
have cenceived this idea by means of 
the ‘exterior ‘fenfes, by feejng or 
confidering all thofe objects that 
furround us, and by afcending thro’ 
a neceffary feries of reafoning to the 
erigin of all things. So that, in ci- 
ther cafe, this argument feems evi- 
cestly to prove ‘the exiftence of that 
fict Being which we name Goo. 
(To be continued. ) 
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Purysrco-THeotocy.. 


Ora Demenftration of the Bei nc and 
Arrrisutes of Gop, from a 
Survey of the Earth, 

I T is remarked by Sajnt Paul, 

** That the invifible things of 
God, even his eternal power and 
godhead, are underttood by thethings 
which are made.”—The works of 
creation are, indeed, molt eafy and 
intelligent demonitrations of the be- 
ing and attributes of God; and as 
they are fach as thofe may compre- 
hend who are unacquainted with the 
fubtleties of reafoning and argument- 
ation, it may be of utility, ina fam- 
mary way, to prove the exiftence of 

a God, and his perfeétions, particu- 

larly his wifdom,power and goodnefs, 

from a view of the world we inhabit. 
It may not be improper, previous 

to our furvey of the earth, to pay a 

little attention to the appendages, or 

exterior parts of the globe, 


THE ATMOSPHERE. 

Tue atmofphere that furrounds 
the earth, will appear to be the pro- 
duttion of an infaitely wife Creator, 
and defigned to anfwer benevolent 
and important purpofes, if we attend 
to its nature. 
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Tt isa mafs of os a Steie oat 
ter, proper to pervade other bodies ; 
to penetrate ino the inmott receffes 
of nature; to animate, and, indeed, 
to be as the very foul of this lower 
world. 

It muft, therefore, in a variety of 
re{petts, be very beneficial. ‘The air 
is not only. neceflary to our enjoy- 
ment of health, the comforts and plea- 
fures of life, but even of life itfelf. 

Atis the air that preferves the exift- 
ence not only of all the animais that 
inhabit the earth, but thofe alfo of 
the watry element; many of which 
can fubfift but a very fhort time with- 
out refpiration. 

But not animals only, even trees 
and plaats, the whole vegitable world 
depend on the air for life. * 

How peculiarly ufeful alfo, is this 
element to the ashewsd throng, in 
affifting them in their flight? Of 
what benefit is air in pr. | 
founds, and in various mechani 
operations ? 

The advantages derived from our 
atmofphere are, indeed, innumera- 
ble; we fhall, at prefent, only fur- 


ther obferve, that it is of admirable. 


ufe in enlightening the world, by re- 
fieéting to us the light of the heaven- 
ly bodies ;: and by refra@ting the rays 


Nn oO T E&. 


* Ft is unneceffary, we imagine, to 
adduce arguments to prove that ait is 
meceffary to vegitation. This truth hath 
often been evinced by experiments. Some 
lettice feed, for inflance, was fown upon 
earth expofed to the air; fome of the 
fame feed, at the fame time, was feat- 


tered on earth in a glafi-receiver of the 


pneumatic engine, afterwards exhaufted 
of air. The feed open to the air /prouted 
an inch aud a half in eight days ; but 
that deprived of air, did not vegitate 
in the leaft degree; upon the. admiffion, 
however of air to it, ina week it grew 
about two inches. Vide Phil, Tranf. 
No. 23. Lowth’s Abridg. Vol, ii. 
p- 206. 
Vol. I. No.1, 
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of the fun to the eye before this la- 
minary appears in our horizen; by 
which means the day is protraéted 
throughout the globe, and the long 
and uncomfortable nights in the fr- 
gid zones are fhortened. 

(To be continued. ) 


DVI AID 


Astro-TuHerotocy. 


Or the Raine and ArtRipures of 
Gop proved from a furvey of 1 
heavenly Bodies. 


wie from a furvey of the 
earth and the celettial bodies, 


we fhall demonftrate the exiftence of 
a God and his perfetions, we hope, 
that in fome degree, we thall afford 
our readers rational and pleafing a-~ 
mufement; as to moft minds it is 
— to contemplate the objects 
of the vifible creation. , 

Majeftic is the fcene which the 
heavendy bodies prefent to our view, 
and we csnnot behold them, with 
attention, without being convinced 
that ‘** The Heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament 

eweth his handy work.” 

That this obfervation is agreeable 
to fatt and experience, is incontefta- 
bly evident from this circumftance, 
that there never was any nation, even 
the moft rude and barbarous, that 
was not convinced of the being of 
a God from the works of creation, 
and particularly from a furvey of the 
heavenly bodies. Thus lian, in 
b's Various Hiftory : ‘‘ There never 
yet was any barbarian that contemn- 
ed the Deity, or entertained a doubt 
whether there be gods or not; or 
whether they take notice of humaa 
affairs.”’ 

In the fame manner Plato proves 
the exiftence of a God from. the una- 
nimous conent of all nations, both 
Greeks and Babarians, who confefs 
that fuch a being exitts. And Plu- 
tarch, agreeable to the opinion of 


the pfalmift, informs us whence they 
b . 
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derived this notion of a Deity: 
«« Men, fays he, began to acknow- 
ledge a God, when they faw that 
the ttars preferved fo great a harmo- 
ny; and that the days and nights, 
throughout the year, both in {um- 
mer and winter, were regulated by 
their ftated rifing and fetting.” And 
not to mention the opinions of a va- 
riety of other authors, that mightea- 
fily be quoted on the occation, we 
thal] content ourfelves at prefent with 
taking notice of the fentiment of Ci- 
cero, who fays,—** What can be fo 
plain and clear, when we look up 
to the heavens, and take a view of the 
heavenly bodies, as that there is a 
Deity of a moft excellent mind, by 
whom all thefe things are governed ? 
Of which, fays he, ifany one thould 
doubt, I do not fee why he may not 
as well doubt whether there be a fun 
that fhines.” 

Thus ‘‘ the heavens declare the 
glory of God,” even to the heathen 
world ; foevidently are they thehandy 
work of an almighty Creator! And 
that they are fo, will moft perfe@tly ap- 
pear from confidering them in a more 
minute and particular manner. We 
fhall endeavor to give the reader a 
clear view,—1. Of the folar fyftem. 
2. Of the comets. And, 3. Of the 
fixed ftars. 

By the folar fyftem, weunderftand 


the fun, which is placed in the cen- . 


ter, together with the fix planets, 
hen Venus, the Earth, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, which revolve 
round him, Thefe planets, with re- 
{pec to their nearnefs to, or diftance 
from the fun, are exa€ily inthe order 
in which they are here mentioned. 
Mercury is the neareft tothe fun, Ve- 
nus next, the Earth next, Mars next, 
jupiter next; Saturnis at the greatett 
diftance. The diftances of.the pla- 
nets from the fun may eafily be con- 
ceived in the following manner: fup- 
pofing the diftance of the earth from 
the fun to be divided into 100 equal 
parts; then that of Mercury will be 
four of thefe parts; thatof Venus 7; 


that of Mars 15°; thatof Jupiter 52 ; 
and that of Saturn gs. Hence it ap- 
mer the earth is placed between 

ars and Venus, having Mars, }o- 

piter, and Saturn above her, and Ve- 
nus and Mercury below her ; and for 
this reafon it is: that the three firft are 
called fuperior, and the two lfaft in- 
ferior plancts. 

But to exprefs the diftance of the 
lanets from the fun, as nearly as pof- 
ble, in Engtith miles, the diftance of 

Mercury from it is 36,841,468 miles; 
of Venus, 68,891,486 miles; of the 
Earth, 95,173,000 miles ; of Mars, 
115,014,148 miles; of Jupiter, 
494,990,976 miles; of Saturn, 

:9$9,130 miles, 

a Pe aeentes however, are to 
be underftood their mean dittances 5 
in order to com d which, it 
muft be obferved, that the orbit, or 
path, which a planet deferibes about 
the fun, is not a perfeé circle, but a 
figurecalled an ipfis, which, though 
fomewhat refembling a circle, is lon- 
ger than it is broad. Hence the fame 
planet is not always at the fame dif 
‘tance from the fan, and the meah 
diftance of it is that which as mach 
exceeds the leaft as it falls fhort of 
the yreateft. ene 

. The planets appear at ht 
like the fixed arts but upon a see 
accurate wean ‘they may eafily be 
diftinguifhed from them : 1. By their 
never twinkling, as thefe laft 2. 
By their being feen carlieft in the e- 
vening, and iateft in the morning. 
And, 3. By their changing their po- 
fition, with regard to the fixed ftars, 
and to one another, but always keep- 
ing within the ecliptic, thatis, with- 
in 234 degrees of the equator either 
fouth or north. Mercury is fonear 


-the fun, that he can feldom be feen 


without the help of glafles. Venusis 

eafily known, being fometimes the 

evening, and fometimes the morning 

ftar ; ne Mars, supeaees a Saturn 

a r of amore red ‘or 

colts than the fixed hars- 
(To be continued. } 
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Cuk fPsrrian-THErotoer. 


=" the firft knowledge we 
have of the world, men have 
bindly fearched after the nature of the 
true God ; but through the imperfec- 
tion of their difeernment, they have 
fatien into nomberiefs errors. — 
Paganifm, at firft, covered the 
whole earth, except that family which 
became the parent of the Jewifh na- 
tien. Among different nations, there 
were different mixtures of idolatry. 
Mofes firft made known to the He- 
brews the true God, and prefcribed 
tothem his worfhip. ‘This religion, 
however, was not embraced by any 


other people. 
The fon of God red in hu- 
man form ; he explained and enforced 


the moral law given by Mofes ; abo- 
lifked tlie Jewith ceremonies ; pro- 
mulged his divine doétrines, and of- 


fered himfelf a propitiatory facrifice 
for the fins of the world. 
Some time after this event, Maho- 


met arofe in the eaft, and ted 
a religion compounded of Leleite 
and Chriftianity, and his own ideas. 

Lather and Calvin reformed the 
errors introduced into chriftianity 
under the reigns of the popes, and 
gave the idea of what is now called 
the Proteftant Religion, 

Confucius had taught the Chi- 
nefe, and Zoroafter the indians)\reli- 
gions drawn partly from philofophy, 
and partly from paganifm, 

. We thall. not, in this place, treat 
of fuch religions as are extin¢t, or 
which yetexift, but ata diftance from 
us; we ‘hall attend only tothe cbri/- 
tian religion, which teaches us to know 
Ged by revelation and the light of 
reafon, as far as it is poffible for the 
human miad to:comprehend that in- 
{crutable being. 

The knowledge of God however, 
will be but of hettle utility to man, 
unlefs he can fuppofe there is fome 
connexion or relation between the 
Supreme Being and himfelf. It is 
grom this connexion oc relation 


that are derived the neceffity of the 
knowledge of God, and the manner 
in which he is to be worfhipped ; and | 
this it is that forms what is ftiled 
Chriftian Theology. 

[As wwe wifh to give juft ideas of . 
this important fubjel?, and to rendesthis 
part of our work extenfively afeful, we 
foall, in a concife manner, treat of Syfte- 
matic; Moral; Homileric ; Catechetic ; 
Pilemic, and Cafuiftic Theology; amd 
alfe of facred Criticifm. We fall fir 
pay attention ta Syftematic and Moral 
Theology.| 

Systematrre THEoLOcY. 

HE Chriftian Religion is as 
compound in its do¢trines, as 

it is imple in its moral principle. It 
includes doétrines founded on the 
inciples of reafon ; dofirines taught 
in the Old Teftament, and the law 
of Mofes; and doétrines taken from 
the New 'Teftament, inculcated by 

Chrift. 

_ The fyftematic part of chriftiant- 

» among the great number of its 

éisines, has thefe three from which 
all the reft are derived, and which 
form the bafis of the whole fyftem : 

The exiftence of one God in three per- 
fons: The neceflity of a Mediator or 
Redeemer: And the real appearance 
of the Mediator, or Saviour of the 
world. 

_ As revealed religion is founded, 
in part, on natural religion, and phi- 
lofophy being the fource from which 
the principles and knowledge of the 


. latter are derived, it is, therefore, ma- 


nifeft that philofophy is intimately 
conneéted with chriftianity. ‘The 
aid, however, of th former is to be 
employed with caution, and is nog 
to be confidered as the foundation of 
the chriftian doSrines, but only as a 
mean by which fome of them may 
be explained and inforced. The ho- 
ly fcriptures only, conftitute the true 
bafis of Chriftianity. Philofophy, 
however, effe€tua}ly concurs to prove 
the exifience and attributes of the 
Supreme Being, and the neceflity af 
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the creation of the univerfe by the 
Almighty. Philofophy, alfo furnith- 
es plaufable conje@ures with refpeét 
to the intention of God in creatin 

the world ; it proves the neceflity of 
a perpetual power to preferve the 
univerfe ; itfuppofes that as the Su- 
preine Being could not produce any 
thing that was not perfeét in its kind, 
he could not have created man as he 
now is. Philofophy alfo vindicates 
the conduct of the Almighty in ap- 
pointing chaftifements for tranfgref- 
fions, by fhewing that moral evil was 
not introduced into the world by ab- 


folute neceflity, but by the abufe of. 


liberty, the moft noble prerugative 
of the human foul; it furnifhes an 
infinity of arguments for the belief 
of the immortality of the foul,.and of 
a future ftate that has relation to the 
moral aétions of the prefent life; and 
it infpires us with love to God, as a 
being of infinite perfection ; grati- 
tude towards him, as our creator and 
preferver; and fubmiffion to his will, 
as our fupreme governer and dire@tor, 

The afe that the chriftian religion 
thus makes of philofophy, has occa- 
fioned the doftrines of Chriftianity 
to be divided into-fuch as are fourd- 
ed entirely on revelation, and thofé 
which arifé from an union of reafon 
with révelation, 

Of the firft fort are the holy ferip- 
fiires; the doétrine of the Trinity ; 
that of the origin of evil, or of origi- 
nal fin ; all the particulars which re- 
late to Chrift ; the doctrine of the 
efficacy and operations of the Holy 
Ghoft; that of the facraments ; of 
repentance ; of faith in Chrift ; of 
good and evil angels; of the charch ; 
of the diffolution of the world, and 
the laft judgment. 

Of the latter kind are, The doc. 
trine of a Supreme Being, his attri- 
butes and works ; of providence ; 
of fin, as a tranfgreffion of the law 
of God, and of rewards and punifh- 
ments after death. 

We fhill conclude this article, with- 
eat infiiting here on any of thefe 
particulars, 


Morat TreotoayY 


O produce the teft effects 

poffible, by the leat efforts, 
is the higheft perfeétion in. nature, 
and at the faune time the true charac- 
teriftic of divinity. God has given 
to all the beings that compofe the 
univerfe, one fimple principle alone, 
by which the whole, and every part, 
is conneéted and perpetually fuppor- 
ted;' and thatis Love. ‘The attrac 
tion of the celeftial bodies, as well 
as thofe of which our globe is 
formed, is a (pecies of Love; a mu- 
tual tendency toward each other. 
‘The uniform generation, by which 
all beings are perpetuated, is found- 
ed in Love. This is the true mini- 
mum, the true fyftem of the leaft ac- 
tion, which includes fomething {fo 
divine. Itap to be the will of 
God to eftablith, by the mouth of 
the Meffiah, the fame fimple princi- 
ple in morality, that is, in the rule 
of hymanaétions, by faying, /ove : 


. It was his will, that in the condué& 


of mankind, as in every other part 
of natare, there thould be no other 
principle than that of Love, 


That in the different fyftems of 
ethics of the ancient Heathen Philo- 
fophers, many maxims and precepts 
of sdanieabie morality are to be found 
cannot be denied ; but thefe philofo- 
phers are almoft continually contra- 
di¢ting each other in their maxims, 
no one of their fyftems is founded on 
the true principle. In fearching after 
it, they have difcovered fome excel- 
lent truths, butit hasbeen by chance, 
and they are at beft imperfect. Jefus 
Chritt has alone taught mankind per- 
fec& morals, by deducing them from 
this true principle. very principle 
fhould be fimple. Every principle 
fhould be comprehenfive, even uni- 
verfal in its eftes. God himfelf is 
uniform in his principle, and infinite 
in his effeéts. His doétrine, or his 
Jaw, fhould be the fame. !cfus 
Chrift has made known to mafkind 
this principle, fimple and univerfal. | 
He has, therefore, been, in this fenfe 
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alfo, the true Saviour of the world. 
He has preached to mankind; and 
his only doétrine has been that of 


Cc. wr, 

By the word Love, with vegard to 
bodies in general, is meant a tenden- 
cy, a mutual inclination that urges 
them to join and to coalefce ; and 
with regard to men in particular, a 
lively, affefting pleafure that poffef- 
fes the mind on contemplating the 
perfections of any object. ‘This plea- 
{ure is always accompanied with a 
defire, either to pofiefs that object, 
or to render it propitious. By adop- 
ting therefore this principle, and this 
lait definition of Love, it follows, 
that ali the duties of man confit, 

1. In thelove of Godin preference 
to al) other objets. 

_ 2» In the love of himfelf, 

3- In the love of hisown {pecies. 

4. In the love ef every other crea- 
ture to a certain degree. 

_ The doftrines of Chriff are, in 

thefe refpecis, the moft explicit. 

From this principle flows our dzty 
towards God, towards ourfelves, our 
neighbour, and to thofe beings that 
are fubjeét to our power. The firft 
rule is, to communicate to all thofe, 
whom it is our duty to love, all the 
good, and to preferve them from all 
the evil in our power. The fe- 
cond, todo to no one what we would 
not have done to ourfelves in fimi- 
lar circumftanees. ‘The third, which 
is the fimple effe&t of love, is to en- 
deavor to pleafe the obje& that we 
ought to love. The fourth, to endea- 
vor to render the pleafures we com- 
municate to others, as lively as pof- 
fible, and thofe inevitable evils, 
which we are fometimes conftrained 
to inflict on them, as fupportable as we 
can; and fo of the reit. The whole 
evangelic do¢trine of our Saviour is 
replete, from beginning to end, with 

mirable precepts, for thefe purpo- 
fes ; and thefe tur with their 
applications, general and particular, 
wre leita fron Dat {cience, which we 
call Mor al Theology ‘ 


1g 


This doétrine we diftinguifh from 
moral philofophy, or the imple doc- 
trine of ethics; becaufe Jéfus Chrift 
has made known, in his divine mo- 
ralitv, a far greater degree of per- 
fection than is difcoverable by the 
mere light of human reafon, For 
the renouncing of felf-intereft, and 
private pleafure ; the forgivenefs of 
offences ; love to his enemies ; the 
triumph over deftru¢tive paffions ; 
and many other like virtues, the 
Chriftian is alone indebted to the 
doétrine of Jefus Chrift. 


(To be continued, ) 
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Eccriestasricat History. 


A concife Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, A the 
principal Nations of the Earth. 
DAM, and the firft patriarchs 
after him, followed, doubtiefs, 
the lights of reafon, enforced by thofe 
which God had vouchfafed them in 
Paradife, and in the fucceeding ages ; 
as we find in the book of Genefis, 
wrote by Mofes. But this worthip, 
fo pure in itfelf, feems to have been 
fometimes corrupted by a propenfity 
to idolatry, which infected mankind 
from the beginning of the world. 
The little houfhold gods of 
Laban, the father-in-law of Jam 
cob, clearly prove that idolatry 
reigned in the firft ages of the world. 
Mofes parged the worfhip of the He- 
brews entirely from it ; it was he 
who, by the exprefs order of God, 
eftablifhed the true principles of reli- 
gion among the children of Ifrael ; 
their do¢irines and their religious 
ceremonies. We are therefore here 
to confider : 


Fir, Paganifm: Which in gc . 
ral has at all times had various {feéts, 
and even when it poffeffed almoft the 
whole earth, each people had thei¢ 
different gods, idols, and religious 
worfhip; at leaft with regard to ex- 
terior matters, The pagae religion of 
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the Egyptians, for example, was not 
the fame with that which was pro- 
feffed by the Greeks, and theirs dif- 
fered likewife from that of the Ro- 
mars, who multiplied their demi- 
gods and temples to an endlefs 
mnomber. Jt is a fingular circum- 
Rance, and worthy of remark, that, 
even in modern times, whenever a 
nation are difcovered in any part of 
the earth, they are always found to 
be pagans. Whence comes it that 
mankind have naterally fo aniverfal 
a propenfity to idolatry, and fo little 
to philofophy and the ame of 
Chiittianity ? Whencefoever that be, 
paganifm was deftroyed inthe reign 
of Theadofius the Great, at the clofe 
of the fourth eentary of the Chrif- 
tian xra; ‘and the ruius of it which 
are to be found in Afia, Africa, 
and'in this country, are degenerat- 
ed into an abfurd idolatry ; always 
attended by ferocity, ignorance 
and barbarity. ‘That large work, 
of “the religiows ceremonies and 
 cuftoms of all nations, reprefented 
“ by figures defigned by Bernard 
* Picart, with an hiftoric explana- 
* tion, &e.” and efpecially thofe 
volomes which treat of the idolatrous 
nations, is very inftruétive, and 
throws great light on thefe fubjects. 
The ancient religion of the Corinefe 
is but little knowa to us, We 
know that they adored the hea- 
vens, ender the name of Tarren ; 
and that they had in their devotion 
fome mixtere of that of the Jews, 
though we know not from whence 
they abtained it. There is a very 
ancient tradition among the Orient 
als, thatthr>werea great number of 
Jews im China, and that God hav- 
ing opened a pailage, they went thie 
ther in the time of Jothua . Howe- 
ver that be, it iscertain that a lange 
portion of idolatry, fome principles 
of natural religion, and of that of 
the Hebrews, formed the religion of 
the ancient Chinefe. About g5o0 
years before the birth of Chrift, that 
is in the year of the world 3450, 


the renowned Confucius was born 
io the ki of Lx, which is the 
province isnow called Xaptang. 
This philofopher was of an illuftri- 
ous family, that defcended from the 
emperor Ti- Ye, of the fecond race. 
He by profefiing philofophy, 
and ended by inventing a new fytlem 
of religion and politics. His repu- 
tation acquired him more than three 
thonfand difciples, among whom 
there were feventy-two that fignaliz- 
ed themftives, and are ftil] held in 
great veneration by the Chinefe. 
ii a pe into 

t ; ‘4 Cipkes into a 
like amd of clafies: ‘The firft 
were'thofe who applied themfelves to 
the ftady of virtue: the fecond, fuch 
as applied themfelves to the arts of 
reafoning and nce: the third, 
they who ftudied the art of govern- 
ment, and the duties of magiftrates ; 
and the fourth, thofe who applied 


themfelves to the doCtrines of morali- - 


ty. The four books that are attri- 
buted to Confucius are confidered by 
the Chinefe, as of the hi autko- 
rity. ‘The firft is intitled Ta-Kio, 
or the grand ftience. ‘There is only 
the fi sakes of that book that 
prope gs to Confucius. The 
reft of it, as well as the fecond, cal-. 
led Chung Young, or the medium of 
virtue ; third named Langya, or 
the conferences; afd the fourth 
which is a colle@ion of conver- 
fations, ate the works of his 
difciples. "Though it is faid, in alt 
thefe books, that it is heaven or 
virtue ad holds re of 4 
Supreme Being, yet they direét fu- 

Thitious worltip and facrifices to 


others than that Beg; and they 


promife no other recompentice or hap- 
pinefs than tirat of this life. In the 
modern religion of the Chinefe, 
which is founded on the doftrine and 
writi of Confucius, there are 
three feéts, the Learned, the Idolaters, 
and the Sercerers. ‘The firftis thatof 
the emperer and nobles, who facri- 
fice to the ftars*:. she fecond pay their 
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adorationsand build temples to idols; 

and both of them render a religious 
worfhip to Confucius, to phi 

s, to kings and their ancettors. 

he third feet worfhip demons, and 


are mamed Manderins ; and apply ° 


themfelves to religious affairs, to 
philofophy aad governinent, There 
are many es and convents in 
all parts of China. ‘The idols of the 
Chinefe are called or Chines. 
The later are made in the thape of 
figured pyramids; and ate held in 
great awe by the vulgar. When they 

afea flave, they bring him be- 

one of thefe chines, and after 
making an offering of rice, or other 
matter, they entreat the idol, that 
the fave, if he thould fly from his 
matter, may be devoured by ugers 


and fe : and this the flaves fear 
to fo great a , that they never 
dare leave their matters, whatever 


may be the treatment they receive. 
Idolatry, therefore is very manifeft in 
the religion of the modern Chinefe, 
but Confucius is not to be blamed 
for this error ; for in the firft chap- 
ter of che book*Ta-Kio, whichis the 
only one he wrote, there is no trace 
of it to be found. All the reft is the 
work of his difciples, a clafs of 
‘men who often enlarge, decorate, 
and disfigure the dottrines of their 
matters. Notwithftanding alt the 
abfurdities which we difcover in the 
seligion of the modern Chinefe, that 
people have lived, for 2000 years 
pat, in peace and tranquillity under 
ats fhadow, and have derived from it 
an exterior happinefs. 

(To be continued. ) 
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A Summary of the History of the 
Cratsrian Cuurcn, from its 
Commentrment, to the prefent Cen- 


tury. 
Century I. 
Y HE Chriftian Era, Forerunner of 
Chrift. His miniftry. Apofiles chofen, 
Sacraments inflituted, Death and bn- 


rial of Chrift. His referrePion. His 
afcenfion. Teftimenics grven by Papans 


iy of ihe gue Defcent of the 
Ghoft. Srate of the primitixe 
church. Salvation declared fit » 
the Feus; next to the Gentiles. Pre- 
pagatian of the faith. Miniftriet ex- 
traerdinary and ordinary. Apofiles. 
Their leiart: ¢ nadictons on eK 0 
Prophets of the New Teflament. &- 
vangelifis. Paflors, Deaconsand Dea- 
coneffes. Whether there was an hee- 
rarchy in thisage ? Ritt of the ape 
tolic chutch. Church difcipline, Ex- 
communication, Sacred writings. 1 he 
canon formed. Apocryphal auritings. 
Ecclefiaptical writers,  Suppofi ous 
works. Dadrine of the fine century. 
Hlercfies. Difputes on the Mofaie law 
Simon the magician. Menander. Na- 
' gerenes Ebisnites. Cerimthians, Ni- 
colaites, Hifforical events, Great de- 
Sru&ion of abe Fevs. Perfecutions 
which the church Suffered from the 
Jews and Gentiles, f inf? perfecuiion, 
Second perf csetion, 
HE Chriftian church was found- 
ed by. Jefus Chrift. It is then 
from the year of the birth of its di- 
vine founder that we muft dare the be- 
ginning of the Chriftian ra, and of 
the firit age ofthat era. ‘There was 
no chronological calculation; oa 
which to reft it, till the fixth centu- 
Phe when it was made by. Denys 
tnamed the Little, a Roman ab- 
bot: foon after, all the Chriftizis 
both of the eaft and weit agreed to 
receive it. Juft before the birth of 
Jefus, the emperor Auguftas ordered 
a general numbering of the people 
inthe Romat empire, and Judea was 
included. Which obliged the parents 
of our Saviour to go to Bethlehem, 
where the Son of God came into the 
world, as foretoid by the prophets. 
Shortly after his birth, there came 
to him Wife Men from the eaft, 
in all probability from Arabia. A 
ftar guided them ; they found him’ 
lying ina manger, offered him pre- 
cious gifts, and did him homage. 
Hered, hearims of what had paffed, 
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was highly enraged and would have 
deftroyed the infant Jefus ; but his 
parents, by their flight into Egypt, 
javed him from the tyrant’s cruelty, 
to which the children of Bethiehem 
were the innocent victims. Herod 
died foon after this maffacre ; his fon 
Archelaus fucceeded him, and. the 
parents of Jefus returned from 

to Judea. ‘They fettled in Nazareth 
of Galilee; and our Saviour temain- 
ed with them, until he entered upon 
his miniftry, 

During the infancy of Jefus, Ar- 
chelaus held the reins of government 
in Judea about ten years; bat, his 
ill conduct obliging the Romans to 
depofe him, he was banifhed to Vi- 
enna.. It was then the hecy was 
accomplifhed which faid, ‘* The 
fcepter fhould depart from Judah,” 
Gen, xlix. 10. In effe&t Judea was 
reduced to a kind of province ; 
and, being annexed to Syria, it 
obeyed the governors of Syria, and 
the magiftrates who came from 
Rome, to Jerufalem, with the title 
of Procurators, 

The firit governor of Syria (on 
whom Judea depended) was P. Sul- 
pitius Quirinus, who on entering 
on his office immediately began to 
number the people of Syria and Ju- 
dea, in order to tax them according 
to their abilities; thefe taxes were 
very hateful to the Jews. Luke ii. 2.4 
This oppreffion, or at leaft fubje@tion, 
awakened in their minds, the idea of 
the Meffiah promifed to their fathers, 
and filled them. with the moft ardent 
defire to fee the happy time they 
looked for, Ratcek of their de- 
liverance. 

A fhort period before our Savi- 
our entered upon his miffion, God 
fent before him a meffenger to pre- 
pare his way, John, firnamed the 
tit, or the Baptifer; who proclaim- 
ath. coming of the oars and 
exhorted the people to prepare for it, 
by fincere siiaees. The birth of 
this holy perfon was furetold by an 
angel, Luke i, 13. He paffed his life 
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in deferts:; his food and raiment an- 
{wered to the feverity of his doétrine; 
he was invall refpects a moft ftriking 
refemblance of the prophet Elias ; 
baptifm he admini- 
itered, and tne martyrdom hz: faffer- 
ed, made him very refpeciable in all 
Judea. His chief tive was 
the announcing, and fhewing to the 
Jews, the Meffiah already manitett 
in the flefh, John i. 29. and he had 
the honor to prepare jefus Chriit for 
his offices, by baptifing him on the 
banks of Jordan. 

Our Saviour was thirty years 
old, Luke iii. 28. when he began 
to proclaim the glad tidings of 
falvation, and to work miracles, 
in order to eftablith the kingdom of 
God. His minittry lafted three years 
and fome months; during which 
time he never ceafed doing good, 
pafling perry. pero Galilee Sa- 
maria, and i uring coun- 
tries, and bringing life and immor- 
tality to light. Aéts x. 38. The prin-. 
cipal fubject of his inftructions was, 
to that he was the Mefliah pro- 

ifed and foretold by the Prophets, 
and that all thofe who believed faith- 
fully in him thould have eternal. life. 
He made. choice of fome difciples, 
who attached themfelves entirely to 
him; to them he gave a particular 
knowledge of the evangelical truths, 
which he in delivered to the 
multitude under the veil of allegory. 
The twelve apoftles were chofen from 
a the difciples to found the 
true » Hed of which Jefus was to 
be the chief corner ftone; all the Le- 
vitical priefthood being abolifhed with 
the legal ceremonies ; theirdivine ma- 
fter promifed the continual aid of his 

race to them, and to all their lawful 
fucceflors ; and that he would be wih 
them to the end of the world. Matth, 


» xviii, 20. 


To unite Chriftians to each 
other, by a facred and indiffoluble 
tye, Jefus Chrit fubftituted. in ttead 
of two ordinances of the ancient 
law, two ceremonies more fuitable 
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tothe new covenant ; Baptifm and 
the holy Sacrament, which are to 
remai ‘fgg ©, Unpsgmee kar gen 
ix. 26. By this the Mofaical wor- 
fhip was mt apa and the 


Chriftian fucceeded to the 
Jewith. 
‘The time appointed forthe preach- 


ing of Jefus Chrift being over, he 
Hr ai for his death ; and went up 
to Jerufalem, where, having celebrated 
the paffover after the manner. of the 
Jews, he finifhed the fupper, by in- 
ftituting the facrament of his body, 
reprefented-by the bread and wine. 
In the fame night he was betrayed, 
and delivered to the Jews, his moft 
implacable enemies; who, having 
charged him with many unjuft accu- 
fations, obtained his condemnation. 
Which was confirmed by Pilate, then 
governor of Judea, ie much 


againft his inclination. . Jefus was - 
conduéted to the place of execution 
and faftened to crofs, where he 


offered himfelf a facrifice, to expiate 
the fins of mankind. After havin 

fuffered much both in body and “me 
he gave up his foul to God the Fa- 
ther. Many prodigies accompanied 
the laft moments of his li. His 


friends performed their laft d::ties co- 


him, and gave him an honorable bu- 
tial. His holy. body did not know 
corruption ; but, after having re- 
mained three days in the grave, the 

wer of the Almighty Tae the 
rr of death, and it arofe fromthe 
tomb to 2 glorious refurrection. Af- 
tec the refurreétion, our Saviour did 
not as before fhew himfelf: to. the 
people; he madechoice only of fome 
witnefies from among it his moft faith- 
ful difciples, and to them he thewed 
himfelf ai divers times. Acts x. 40, 
41. «Cor, xv. 6. He had many 
long converfations with his. apofiles, 
in which he more fully difcevered 


to them the myfteries of the ki 
y Ingdom 


ven ; he remained on earth forty 


days; “ i. 3° at the end of which 


time he into heayen, in the 
Vou. 1, Numa, 1, 


many 





prefence of his les, after havin 
recommended nto to eftablifie 
extend, and govern his church, 

‘The fame of jJefus Chrift; the 
miracles he had performed; and the 
doctrine he preached, fo fpread on 
all Ades; and was fo great, even a- 
mong thofe who did not believe in 
the gofpe!, that we find many honor- 
able ehiasosinn given to our Saviour 
by itrangers, which are colleéted by 
ned men, ‘This gave 
pagans. the notion of attributing to 
their moft celebrated philofophers the 
like miracles, and of inventing, in 
the blindnefs of their zeal, many fa- 
bles,to put them on a parallel with the 
authentic narrations of the evangel- 
ifts., Such are the works of Philof- 
tratus in the life of Appollionius ‘T'ya- 
neus, that of Eunapius in the lives of 
the philofophers, as well as the life 
of Plotinus by Porphyrius, and that 
of Proclus by Marinus. 

( 0 be continued. ) 


History of the firft Propagation of 
HRISTIANITY iv BRITAIN. 
HRISTLANITY was publith- 

ed in Britain in the age of the 
apoftles. Gildas, an old Bnitith hif- 
torian, mentions, that the Britains re- 
ceived the gofpel when it was fir 
promalged to the world. 

Origin, who lived in the age next 
the apofties, relates, that Britain had 
then received the Chriftian faith.— 
Tertullian, in lis Tract againtt the 
Jews, notices the conyerfion of the 
Britains to Chriftianity. . > : 

To thefe may be. added the authos 
rity of St, Athanafius, who, enume- 
rating the nations from which the. 
members of the Sardican Council wag: 
compofed, fays, ‘* There were three 
hundred of that body who gave tef- 
timony in favor of his- innocence, 
who affembled from feveral provinces 
of the empire, viz. from Egypt, Li- 
bya, Pentanolis, &c.; from Spai 
Gaul and Lritain,”’ : 


me | 
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In the fecond council of Arles it 
is faid, that Reflitutus, bithop of 
London, came to that council, and 
fubfcribed its canons. In the eccle- 
fiattical hiftory of Nicephorus Ca- 


liftus, there is a letter from Athana- fo 


fius to Jovan the emperor, in which 
he informed his imperial majetty, 
“ That the faith (the Catholic, in 
contra-diftin@tion to the Arian) was 
the old belief of the Chriftians, and 
that the fathers who met at the coun- 
cil of Nice were unanimous in it. 
That all the ehurches of Spain, Bri- 
tain, Gaul, and Germany, were ftill 
of the fame perfuafion ; as is evident 
from feveral authentic letters written 
from thence.” 

From thefe teftimonies it appears, 
that Chriftianity was embraced in 
Britain in the fir ages of the church, 
a confiderable time before Auguftia 
the monk was fent to that ifland to 
preach the gofpel, by Gregory the 
Great. 

We fhall only add here, that ma- 
ny learned arguments have been urg- 
ed to prove that St. Paul, rather than 
St. Peter or any other apoftle, firit 
publithed Chrittianity in Britain. 


PO PEP PPO 


Evipencesin eavor of Curisti- 
ANITY. 


The Divine AuTHoRtITY, Crevt- 
BiLiry, and ExceLLence ds the 
New Testament. 


There was Juch a perfon as Jesus 
Curis. 


HAT in the dugufan age there 
flourifhed in Judea an extraor- 
dinary perfon called Jesus Curisr, 
is a fact better fupported and authen- 
ticated, than that their lived fuch 
men as Cyrus, Alexander, and Julius 
Cwfar. . For there are more hittorical 
monuments to atteft his exiftence 
and character, and infinitely mre nu- 
merous and inconteftable vettiges in 
the pre/ext day to prove that there 
was fuch a perfon as Chrift, thaa that 


there ever lived in paft ages fuch po- 
tent monarchs and illu —— 
querors. As certainly as Chriftian- 
ity.is xow exifting in the world, fo 
certain did its founder aad publither 
metime exift. The public monu- 
ments, which the renowned Aeroer of 
antiquity left behind, are long fince 
perhed: the magnificent palaces 
they built, the fuperb ftruétures they 
reared, the grand temples and mau- 
feleums they ereéted, the opulent ci- 
ties they founded, are now no more. 
Few remaining vifible traces are left 
of the battles they fought, the em- 

ires they eftablithed, the fyftems of 
sm they compiled, and the univer- 
fal devaitation they once fpread a- 
round therm. The kingdoms they 
conquered, have, by the ipftabi- 
lity of human condition, undergone 
many revolutions, have repeatedly 
Joft and repeatedly gained their liber- 
ty, and enpedentat all thofe rever(- 
es to whieh terreftrial glory is fub- 
jected. The curios traveller ex- 
plores large a in fearch of fand- 
ing records of the greatnefs of for- 
mer princes, traverfes immenfe coun- 
tries, once the feat of f{cience and li- 
berty, sow the abode of barbarifm 
and @lavery, oxce {warming with in- 
habitants, and variegated with un- 
numbered towns and villages, xvw 
a dreary inhotpitable folitude —— 
and even fearches, but in vain, for 
cities and temples and palaces in the 
wery filuation where they once ftood. 
Babylon is mew fallen!—Perfepelis 
and Echatana are no more!—and tra- 
vellers have long difputed about, but 
not been able toafcertain, the place of 
ancient Nivevch thar exceeding great ci- 
ty Of three days journcy. Few are the 
prefent fignatures, ia minor Afia and 
India, of Alexander’s vi€torious arms 
—few are the flaxd:nz memorials in 
Gaul and Britain to evince that there 
was fuch a perfon as Julios Cefar, 
who fubdeed the ome, and invaded 
the other. But that there was foch a 
perfon as Jesus Cunisr, who lived, 
died, and rofe again, and founded a 
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empire of religion, the pre- 

feat ftate of all the republics and 
kingdoms in Europe demonttrates. 
The ce ge a oe obtaia ia 
every nation, ily imply acanye 
and reajon, to which they owe thei 
origin, and fappofe a date, from 
which they commenced. Religious in- 
ftitutions univerfally , Feli- 
icus folemnities univerfally cele- 
Soi, lead the enquiring mind thro’ 
paft ages to the period at which they 
brgax—to the perfon or perfons who 
ettablithed them—and to the foorces 
from which they flowed. All mariema/ 
ulages are public monuments of faers 
—and are fanding proofs, through 
all fucceflive times, that the ser(oas, 
whofe memory they thus pieferve, 
and the events, whofe importance 
they thus record, once actually exiits 
ed. We fee great numbers of vait 
and lous Tingdom, all unani- 
mooufly agreed in Laptifing their off- 
{pring in the name of the father, Sen, 
and Holy Spirii—in commemorating 
the auther and fnifber of their faith by 
the memorials of bread and wine— 
in worfhipping the Desty through « 
mediator—in appropriating the f-/ 
day ot the week to -eligious worthip 
—and in folemnizing the setuy, 
death, rejurvedtion, and ajcenfiew of the 
author of their religion. How thall 
we account for inflitutions and ufages 
univerfally received in Europe, and 
univerfally pra¢tifed by all the vari- 
ous churches, fects, and denominations 
every where exifling? They were 
not inftituted in the prejext age— 
they did not commence in the umes 
of our immediate ancettors—we find 
we can follow the facred ftream even 
b-youd its fource into ages, when no 
fuch cuftoms prevailed, when there 
was ne fuch religion as chrifiwmity, 
and when peges idolatry and paday mn 
univerfaily reigned. As certainly, 
therefore, as the prefewt fate of the 
‘Jews, their tenets, their ceremonious 
oblervances, thetr peculiar cultoms, 
their difperfion into all the nations of 
Ue world, yet remaining a duflunxt 


'? 


feparate body through all the infinite 
changes and revoletions that affect 
kingdoms and comanunities, is an in- 
enateftable proof, chat there was fu: h 
a@ legilator as Mois: fo certain is the 
conclufon from the Rated folema 
rites, that now vniverfally obtain o 
mong all chriflvan counities, that 
there once flourified fuch a Liw-giv- 
eras Jesus Craist, who founded 
that Religwr fo many nations have 
efpoufed, and who infituted thofe 


folemnities ans cnfioms we fee univer 


fally oblerved by all who profefs his 
gofpel. 


OP PP 


4 ComMeEeN TARY of St. Matthew's 
Gosrt Le 


CHAP IL 
The Evamgeli/t begins ewith the gc weir- 
lory of our Lord Jofus Chri from A- 
brabam te Tofepe, in which an ae- 
coun _— of Chris parentage 
avd birth ; of his ame: ftors from wher 
he dejcrmded, and the manner of bis 
cominy mie the torli; by all avhich 
w faly appeart that be aver ondeod 
the M fiak prom fed, of wwhome if twas 
Soreteld that he foould be of the food «\ 
Abraham, avd the Son of David, 
and flould be born of a Virgo; 
wwhih accordingly came te past, ar 0 
bere plainly bow. Hix pedipres from 
Abraham, to bis conception hy the He 
ly Gheft, aad birth of the Virgmn 
Mary, ¥. t——18. Jojeph's dawbt con 
cormug ber, /atufwed by the appearia, «' 
an Angel, ¥. 19, 20. whe inter pretesn 
to Lim the Name by awhi + be feauid ar 
called, jas0s, ¥. 20—2 5 
i re hook of the prneration ot 
lefus Chri#, the fon of Da 
vid, the fom of Abraham. 


1 he book of the qo“ a!nn A Ty "v) 
Coryi.| ‘Thu wibe genuine title of 
the book, which was pot to it hy the 
bvangelft humielf; for the former 
fcoms wo be done by anothes hard. 
‘This book ws am account, not of the 
diviee, bet heman 


gc herath m ot 
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which lies in a very little compafs ; 
nor of his genealogy, which is con- 
ttined in thischapter; but alfo of his 
whole lrte and ations, of what was 
faid, dome, and fuffered by him. It 
1s an Hebrew way of fpealking, much 
like that in Genefis v. 1. and which 
the Septuagint render by the fame 
pirafe as here; and as that was the 
book of the generation of the firft 
Adam, this is the book of the gene- 
ration of the fecond Adam. ‘Ihe 
Jews eall their blafphemous_ hiftory 
of the life of Jefus. “he book of 
the generation of Jefus,”* ‘This ac- 
count of Chri begins with the name 
of the Mcfiah, well known to the 
cws. 

The fon of David.| Not only to the 
{cribes and Pharifees, the more learn- 
ed part of the nation, but to the 
com:non people, even to perfons of 
the meanelt rank and figure among 
them, this phrafe was familiar. See 
Matt. ix. 27. and chap. xii. 23. and 
xxii. 42. Nothing is more common 
inthe Jewifh writings, than for ‘* the 
fon of David” to fland alone for the 
Meffiah. 

The fouof Abrakam.| Abraham was 
the firit to whown a particular promife 
was made, that the Mefliah fhoald 
{pring from, Gen. xxii. 18. The firit 
promife in Gen, iii. 15. only fignified 
that he fhould be the feed of the wo- 
man; and it would have been fuffi- 
cient for the literal fulfilment of it, 
if he had been born of any woman, 
in any nation, tribe, or fami- 
ly; but by the promife made to A- 
braham, be was to defcend from him, 
as Jefus did; who took upon him 
the feed of Abraham, Hed. ii. 16. or 
aflumed an human nature which 
{prung from him, and is therefore 
truly the-fon of Abraham. ‘The rea- 
fon why Chrift is firft called the “ fon 
of David,” and then the fon of A- 
braham, is partly becaufe the former 
was a more known name of the Mef- 
fiah; and partly-that Uie tranfition to 


© Apud Wazenfeil Tela Ignea, 


the genealogy of Chrift might be 
more eafy and natural, beginnin 
with Abraham, whom the Jews call 
‘* the head of the genealogy,” and 
the root and ioundation of it, as 
Matthew here makes him to be; 
wherefore a Jew cannot be difpleaf- 
ed with the Evangelift for beginning 
the genealogy of our Lord at Abra- 
ham, 

z Abraham begat Ifaac, and Ifaac 
hegat Jacob, and Jacob begat Judas 
and his brethren; 

The defcent of Chrift from Abra- 
ham isin the line of Ifaac; Apra- 
ham begat Ifhmael before Ifaac, and 
others after him, but they are not 
mentioned ; becaufe the Meffiah was 
not to fpring from any one of them, 
but from liaac; of whom it is faid, 
in Ifoac foall thy feed be called, Gen. 
xxi. 12, and who, as he was a pro- 

enitor, fo aneminent type of Chrift, 
ewe Abraham’s only beloved fon ; 
and particularly in the binding, fa- 
crifice and deliverance of him. 

Ifeac begat Facob.| ‘The genealo- 
gy of Chrift proceeds from Cam in 
the line of Jacob. Ifaac begat Efau 
as wel! as Jacob, and they two were 
twins, but one was loved, and the o- 
ther hated; wherefore no mention is 
made of Efav, he had no concern in 
the Meffiah, nor was he to {pring 
from him, but from Jacob, or lfrael, 
by whofe name he is fometimes cal- 
led, /fai. xlix. 3. 

Faced begat Fudas and bis brethren, } 
The lineage of Chrift is carried on 
from Jacob in the line of Judah; the 
reafon of which is, becaufe it was 
particularly prophefied that the Mef. 
fish, Shilob, the prince and chief rul- 
er, fhould be of him, Gez. xlix. 10, 
1 Chron. v.2. And it is evident be- 
yond all contradi¢tion, that our Lord 
{prung from his tribe, Hed. vii. 14, 
The reafon why the brethren of Ju- 
dah, who were eleven in number, are 


+ Bemidbar R. fol. 210. 1. Fuchafin, 
fol. 8.1. Txeror Hammar, fil, 29. 3 


and 154+ 40 
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mentioned, when the brethren of 
Ifaac and Jacob are not, is, becaufe 
though the Meffiah did not fpring 
from them, yet the promife of him 
was made to the twelve tribes, who 
all expected him, and to whom 
he was fent ‘Vhefe made bui 
one body of men, and therefore, 
though the Mefliah came, from the 
tribe of Judah, yet he is faid to be 
of them all, Rom. ix. 4, 5. 


3 And Judas begat Phares and Za- 
ra of Thamar, and Phares begat Ef- 
rom, and Efrom begat Aram. 


The genealogical account of Chrift 
fees on from Judah in the line of 
hares, with whom Zarais mention- 
ed; not becaufe they were twins, for 
fo were Jacob and Efan, and yet the 





latter is taken no notice of; but it” 


may be hecaufe of what happened at 
their birth, fee Gen, xxxviil. 28—30. 
But the line of the Mefliah was in 
Phares, and very juftly is he putin 
the genealogy of Chrift, the Jews 
themfelves being witnefles; who ex- 
prefsly fay, that ‘‘ the Meffiah comes 
from him.” ‘Thefe two are faid to 
be begotten of Thamar, daughter-in- 
law to Judah; who, though fhe was 
a Canaan:tifh woman, has the honor 
to be named in the genealogy of 
Chrift, who came to fave Gentiles as 
well as Jews: nor can the Jews re- 
a out Evangelitt for putting 

er into the account; {ince they them- 
felves frequently acknowledge that 
the Mefliah was to fpring froin her: 
they fay,* ‘* There are two women 
** trom whom came David the king, 
‘* and Solomon, and the king Mef- 
* fiah ; and thefe two are ‘Il hamar 
* and Ruth.” Jonathan ben Uz- 
ziel on Gea. xxxviii. 6. fays, that 
‘Thamar was the daughter of Shem 
the great. 

And Phares begat Efrom,} Called 
Thxvon, Ruth iv. 18. where the fame 
pheafe is ufedas here. He had ano- 


* Shemot Rabla, §, 30. fol, 331. 
4. Caphior, fol. 422.1. 
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ther fon called Hamal, 1 Chron. ii- 
. bat the account proceeds from 
Phares in the line of L fiom. 

And Ejrom bezat Aram, | Called 
Ram in Ruth iv. 18. where the fame 
way of {peaking is ufed as here. Kf- 
rom aifo befices him begat Jerah- 
mee!, Chelubai, or Caleb, and Se- 
gub, 1. Chrow. ti. g, 21. but thefe 
are not in the line. Elihu, who con- 
veried with Job, is faid to be of the 
kindred of Ram, Fobxxxii. 2. whe- 
ther the fame with Kam or Aram may 


be inguired into. 

4 And Aram begat Aminidab, 
and Aminidubd begat . Naaifon, aad 
Naaffon begat Salinon, 

Which, with what follows in this 
verfe, exactly agrees with the genea- 
logical account in Ruth iv. 19, 20. 

5 And Salmon begat Booz of Ra- 
chab, and Booz begat Obed of Ruth, 
and Obed begat Jeile, 

That Salmon begat Beoz, is af- 
firmed in Ruth iv.2 iebut itis not there 
faid, nor any where elfe in the Old 
‘Teitament, as here, that he begat hin 
of Rahab, that is, of Rahab the har- 
lot. This the Evangelait had trom 
tradition, or from the Jewith records. 
‘That the Mefiah was to {pring from 
Boaz is aflerted by the Jewith writ- 
ers ; + and they alfo own that Rahab 
was married to a prince in Lrael, 
which fome fay } was Jofhua : they 
pretend that fhe was ten years of age 

whea the Hraelites came out oi r- 
egypt; that the played the harlot all 
the forty years they were in the wil- 
dernefs, and was married to Jofhua 
upon the deftractionof Jericho. ‘To 


+ Zohar. in Gen. fil. 105. 4. Glofte 
in T. Bab. Maccot. fol. 23.2. Txerer. 
Hammor, fol. 49. 2. Zohar in Gene 
fol. 63. 3- 

t I. Bab. Magilla fol. 14. 2. Fao 
chafin fol. 10. 1. Shaljbelet Hakabala, 
fil n>. 2. Abarbh. Kimchi ‘5 Laniade ia 
“Yolo. 6. 25.2 Mops Kopirfis Miiz- 
eet Toral. fie wel, bbe . 
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excufe this marriage with a Canaani- 
tith woman, they teil us, fhe was 
not of the feven nations with whom 
matriage was forbid ; and moreover, 
that the became a profelyte when the 
Spies were cad by her; they own 
that fome very great perfons of their 
Radion from her, as Jeremiah, 
Maafeiah, Hanameel, Shallum, Ba- 
such, Ezekiel, Neriah, Seraiah, and 
Huldah the prophetefs. The truth 
of the matter is, fhe became the wife 
ef Salmon, or Salma, as he is called, 
3 Chren. ti. 1t. And in the Targum 
on Rath iv. 20, is {aid to be of Beth- 
Iehem ; he was the fon of Nahthon 
er Naaffon, a famous prince in Ju- 
dab, and the head and captain of the 
tribe, Numb. i. 7. and chap. ii. 3. 
and vii. #2, 17. and x. 14. and from 
Rahab fprung the Mefiah, another 
inflance of a Gentile in the genealogy 
of Chrift; and a third follows. 
' Aad Boox begat Obed of Rath) Who 
was a Moabitefs. It is a notion that 
ally obtains among the Jews, * 
the was the daughter of Egion, 
graadfon of Balak, king of Moab ; 
and it is often taken notice of by 
them, + that the king Meffiah fhouid 
defcend from her; and alfu other 
fons of note, as David, Hezekiah, 
ofiah, Hananiah, Mithael, Azariah, 
and Daniel; wherefore the mention- 
ing of her in this genealogy, cannot 
be faid by them to beimpertinent. 
And Obed begat Fff.\ Jefle is 
thenght te be, not the immediate fon 
of Oled, but to be of the fourth ge- 
neration from him ; though no others 
are mentioned between *hemin Ruth, 
any more than here. A Jewifh wii- 


* Garg. in Ruth 1. 4.T. Bab. San- 
bedrin:, fol. 105. 2. Hovayot, fol. 10. 2. 
Nazir. fol. 23.2. Sota, fol. 47.1. 
Zsbar in Deut. fal. 109. 2. Shatfoelet 
Hakabala, fil. 3.1. 

+ Targ. in Ruth iii. 15. T. Bad. 
Sanbedrim, fol. 93.7. Midrajb Ruth, 
Sil. 34. 4. Zohar in Gen. fol. 72.1. 
Tzeror Hammar, fol. 20, 4.5 123. 4. 
& 132. 4. 


ter obferves, { that ‘* the wife men 
of the Gentiles fay, that there were 
other generations between them ; 
perhaps, fays he, they have taken 
this from the wife men of lirael, and 
fo it is thought.”” Notwithftand- 
ing this, Jefle may be faid to be be- 
gotten by Obed, as Hezekiah’s pof- 
terity, who were carried captive in- 
to Babylon, are faid to be begotten 
by him, //. xxxix. 7. though they 
were a remove of feveral generations 
from him. However, Jeffe is rightly 
put among the ge yi of Chrift, 
fince the Meffiah was to be a rod of 
his ftem, and the branch of his roots, 
and is called the root of Feffe, Ifa. xi. 
1, 10. which words are interpreted 
of the Meffiah by many of the Jewith 
writers ; 4 and to this day the Jews 
pray for him in their fynagogues 
under the name of “the fun of 
Jette.” 

6 And Jefle begat David the king, 
and David the king begat Solomon 
of her that had beek the wife of Urias. 


The defcent of the Mefliah runs 
in the line of David, the youngeft 
of Jeff+’s fons, who was delpifed by 
his brethren, and everlooked and 
neglected by his father; but God 
chofe him, and anointed him to be 
king, and fet him on the throne of 
Ifrael; hence he is called Dawid the 
4ing ; as aifo becaufe he was the firft 
king that was of the tribe of Judah, 
and in the genealogy of Chrift, and 
was an eminent type of the king Mef- 
fiah, who is fometimes called by the 
fame name, Ezek. xxxiv. 24. and 
chap. xxxvil. 24, 25. Hof. iii. 5. and 
who was to be his fon, as Jefas is, 
and alfo heir to his throne and king- 
dom. 

(To be continued. ) 


t Fuchafin, fol. ro. 2. 

§ Targum, Aben Exra'S Kimchi in 
loc. F Zohar in Exod. fal. 71. 1+ 

|) Seder Tephillot, fol. 278. 1.2 
285. 2. Ed. Bafil. JT. Bab. Beracot, 
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Ghe Braurifut and Susiime of 
Scripture. 


Gen, i. 2: And the earth wes without 
form, and void, and darknifs was 
upon the face of the deep; and the 
Spirit of God moved upon the waiers, 


HE true fublime of langnage 

opens upon us in this pailage. 
Itis Truth arrayedin the decorations 
of oriental poetry. The earth was 
without form: it was the reign of 
chaos and night ; matter and moti- 
on were in the utmoft diforder; no 
diftinétion, no harmony, no regula- 
rity; allthofe materials, which were 
prefently commanded to compofe an 
according fyitem, were void, In 
this verie, as through a mirror, we 


fee this now delightful univerfe, in . 


a ttate of anarchy: We look, as it 
were, into the regions of the patt, 
and are ftiuck with a view of things, 
before the beginning. How wide, 
how infinite the confufion! A pre- 
mifcuous mifcellany of atoms, and 
all the treafures of a world tumbled 
tegether, without ufe or beauty. 
But the thick gloom obftruéts our 
{urvey, and yet we behold, or ¢hixk 
we behold, the mighty and immor- 
tal sriritt, moving upon the wa- 
ters. ‘The waters hear and obey ; 
the mighty work ef wonders is be- 
gun; let fuch, therefore, as are able 
to enjoy the awful fcene exhibited in 
this verfe indulge their admiration by 
reading the wext, which difplays at 
once omnipotence and benignity-! 


AND GoD SaAlID—LET THERE BE 
LIGHT, AND THERE WAS LIGHT. 


There is no reading this without a 
tremor of veneration: There 1s no 
thinking upon it without aftonith- 
ment ! It is, atonce, fo amazing an 
inttance of power and kindnefs, of 
tendernefs and authority, that, one 
knows not which attribute moit to 
reverence. It is one of the fhortett 

affages in the whole Bible, exhibit- 
mg, at the fame time, the noblett 
image, with magnificence and fim- 


plicity : and, indeed, the beft me- 
derns have copied ‘and imitated, at 
whatever diftance, the graces of the 
feriptures. | hofe authors relate ac- 
tions which are to excite infantane- 
ous admiration, by a fingle bine, and 
very frequently by a fingle exprei- 
fion. Jt was not to be fuppofed, that 
the fubjeét before us thould efcape 
poetical imitation—Let us look at 
certain paflages in fome of the En- 
glith bards, to fee with what faccefs, 
— Milton takes the lead : 


Let there be light, faid Ged, and jsrtbe 
with light 

Etherial, firft of things quinteff- nce pure, 

Sprung from the deep; and from her 
native eaft 

To journcy thra’ the airy gloom began : 

Sphear'd in a radiant cloud. 


Let us clear the road of criticifm, as 
we go dlong. We confefi, we feel, 
the fcenery of the caff, the airy glam, 
the radiant cloud, &e. bat ttill, the 
fecond verfe * is awerfe of mere epi- 
thets ; it delays the grand truth, 
which by fuch protraétion comes, at 
the end of a fourth line, three lines 
too late. The paffage itielf is in no 
degree laboured, 


Let there be dight, and there was light. 


On the contrary, the drevity con- 
ftitutes, here, great part of the beau- 
i hi nor can even the pen of the au- 
ther of Paradife Loft, atone for the 
fault of circumlocution in fucha cri- 
fis. The creation of the werld de- 
nded only upon one word of the 
Deity ; and Mofes hath defcribed ic 
in afentence. Language ould not 
have been more compreffed ; meaning 
could not have been me~* compre- 
henfive. Milton, however, hath been 
very happy and compact in another 
part of his poem : 
Confufion heard hiswoice and wild upro~ 
Sioad' ral’d ; 
* Riherial, 60 af things, quinteffence 


pure. 

























































"Till, at his fecond bidding, darknefs Acd, 

Light jooue, and order, from dijorder 
Sprung. 

But this is not, however, equally 

concife.—Cowley fays, . 


They fung how God {poke out the world’s 
vaft ball, 
From nothing, avd from no where, 
call’d forth all. 
This is two quaint: it looks like a 
witticilm, a kind of conceited pun- 
ning, upon all and nothing every where 
and no where. 
Pope’s famous line, 


God faid let Newton be, and all was 
light, 
Is evidently borrowed from the noble 
paflage under confideration, but is a 
forced compliment carried to the 
border of impiety ; and, when com- 
pared with the original, fhrinks to 
nothing. What were the talents, 
philofophy, or difcoveries of New- 
ton ; or what his obfervations or ex- 
periments ; what, indeed, the confe- 
quence of the greateft individuals to 
the a€tual exiftence, ceconomy, and 
eftablifhment of /ighz, of light brought 
inftantaneoufly forth at the comman- 
ding fiat of the Omnipotent ? Read 


the paflages together. 


God faid, let Newton be, and all was 
light. 

And God Jaid, \et there be light, and 
there was light. 


As there is no bearing-the parallel, 
Jetus quitit. But, indeed, if Mil- 
ton’s g& & could not matter it, how 
vain to Teok for any thing equivalent 
in Cowlay or Pope. It's aitogether 
inimitable and incomparable, being in- 
finitely fublime and facred in irfelf, 
and exprefled in words exactly fuita- 
ble. The fentence confifts wholly 
> monofyllables, and thofe thort, 
coth, and, as it where, infMing 
upon a rapid pronunciation. ‘The 
Celerity of the words, affift in, and 
echo to, the command they convey, 
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Let there be light—— 


Can any thing flow fafter or with 
more facility trom the Jip ? 


And there was light. 


Tf the reader can manage his articu- 
lation, the image, the tone, and ever- 
ry thing elfe, will correfpond. Here, 
again, we havea frefh reafon to com- 
plain of the great epic poet,* fince 
the five lines he hath employed on this 
fubje€i contain a great many polyfyl- 
lables, cach demanding a flow, flug- 
gith, relu€tant delivery.—The fub- 
limeft thought may be deftroyed by 
ufing improper fymbols to exprefs it : 
fince every word thould, according 
ta.a judicious critic, t refemble the 
motion it fignifies ; a rough fubjec 
fhould be imitated by Karfh founding 
words ; and words of many fylla- 
bles, pronounced flow, or fmooth, 
_— or melancholy is to be exci- 


Toreturn. Indiftinguifhable dark- 
nefs fat brooding upon the face of 
the deep previous to the command— 
Let there be light—and there was 
light : the word was given, and the 
order obeyed, in the fame inftant. 
But what were the benevolent con- 
fequences of this command ? No lefs 
than the creation of the world, and 
all the elegancies and conveniencies 
belonging to it ;—the divifian of fea- 
fons, the eftablifhmentof the planets, 
and a general accommodation for the 
fervice of the favorite creature! In 
the cemaining verfes of this chapter, 
the ceconomy, wifdom and bounty 
of Providence are difplayed and re- 
corded in all the purity and fimplici- 
ty of facred literature. Where is 
the barren fancy that doth not kin- 
dle as it goes ? Where the heart that 
feels not the mercies which refulted 
from the orders of the original pa- 
rent? The celeflial fpirit no fooner 
began to move, than all things were 


made; the day for delight, and the 


* Milton. t The author of the E- 
Lements of C riticifm, 
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night for repofe ; the breath of the 
morning became embalmed, and the 
evening breezes bore healthful blef- 
fings upon her wings: the waters be- 
came obedient to their bounds, and 
the earth fmiled with variegated ver- 
dure: animals of various natures, 
{ome adapted to the wood, and fome 
to the wave ; fome exulting in their 
foeed, and others contented with their 
fiownefs ; fome trufting to the foor, 
and others mounting upon the wing 
fported over creation. ‘Ihea and 
not till then, was man created. The 
world being now fit for the reception 
of /uch an inhabitant, he was introdu- 
ced upon the feene as mafter of the 
mighty drama. In the fimilitade of 
his maker, with the face of a cherub, 
and the form of a god, he was born 
for dominion. Authority fat on his 
brow, his eye denoted his power, and 
the father put into his land the-{cep- 
treof command. ‘Theinferior crea- 
tores faw, acknowledged, and obey- 
ed, ‘Then arofe woman; the com- 
panion, the friend, the wife of his 
greatnefs: fociety was founded 

on the endearments of love and inno- 
cence, the lambs bleated forth their 
joy, the birds fung amidft the branch. 
es, man triumphed in his honors, 
and the Deity furveyed his work, and 
faw that it was good. 

The firit chapter of Genefis may 
be confidered as the exordium of the 
Bible, _ ‘The facred penman, in a fin- 
gle page, hath related a variety of 


events, circumftances, and aétions, 


which demand the moft confummate 
attention. ‘To one feanty chapter 
is confined the work of the creation. 
Curiofity is captivated, and the foul 
impreffed by every fentence. 

In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth. 


Here is the firft awful and admi- 
rable tranfaétion, and yet compreiled 
within the limits of ten words. The 
fecond verfe mentions the chaotic 
{late of things, of themfelves, incon- 

Vor. 1. Nums. 1 


gruous and incompetent, prior to the 
creation. 

The third verfe fills the human 
foul with as magnificent an image 2s 
it is capable of entertaining ; and res 
cites, indeed, fo bright a blefling, 
that we matt feek relief from its ¢ 
fulgence in the feeblenefs of mortal 
underftanding, that cannot bear the 
fulier difplays of celeftial@rdiance. 

‘The fourth verfe recounts the Oms 
——— approbation at the furvey 
of his own performance: and nother 
blefling, of equal magnitude—the di- 
vifion of light and darknefs. 

The fixth gives names to thefe, 
and clofes the benevolent bufinefs of 
the firitday. ~ 

We take it for granted, every man 
hath both an ear, and a foul for fuch 
paffages. | , 

Modern writers, fenfible of the 
ow of this admirable opening of 
the facred books, have viewed it as 
worthy their imitation, and, without 
any feruple, adopted it as a pattern! 
and re , neither modérns, nor anci. 
ents have equalled the brevity, the 
fimplicity, the perfpicuity of Mofes. 
It is needlefs to ran into the catalogue 
of inftances : the general defeét is 
fufficiently obvious. The greateit 
epic poets amongtt the ancients, Ho- 
mer ahd Virgil, have been compli- 
mented on the concifenefs of seir 
exordiums; but neither the Iliad, 
northe Encid, poffefs the warions 
excellencies which are compreffed with 
out being crowded, in the firtt chapter 


of 18. 
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MisTRANSLATIONS of SCRIPTURE 
reflified. 


gb. holy fcriptures have been 
frequently tranflated into the 


Englith language. The verfion nowin 
general ufe among'us, was effected by 
authority of James I, and agreeable 
to his direétions; the old tettament 
from the Hebrew, and the new from 
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the Greek. He nominated fifty four 
perfons to this important office, 
though only forty feven of them en- 
gaged in it, which was in the {pring 
of 1607. ia other feven, _ 
bably by |, were preven | 
affifting in this fs.) They 
were divided into fix parties, and a 
feparate portion of the bible was af- 
figned to gach party. When the 
membets of a divifion finithed the 
part allotted to them, it was cummou- 
nicated to the other companies for 
their infpeétion and approbation. 
The whole when thus agreed on, was 
reviewed by three or fourof the mot 
eminent divines in each of the uni- 
verfities, nominated by the vice-chan- 
cellor, and fome heads of colleges: 

_ This, tranflation , was finifhed in 
about three years, and publifhed im 
16:10, It was executed with a very 
confiderable degree of judgment, 
care and attention. It did not, how- 
ever, through feveral caufesy give 
entire fatisfaction. It was cenfared 
by of the roman éatholic 
oan ‘ Phe ety Hop of, in 

ome re '» many proteftant 
Giffenters, (who thought this tranfla- 
tion was inferior to that made at Ge- 
neva, and printed in England in 
1560 ;) and there fome, even 
of the eftablifhed church, who did 
not altogether approve of this verfion, 
which all meni confefs, is not perfe?, 
peo onthe whole, it does the 
tranflators honor. . 

It cannot, however, be doubted, 
but that often they have been cenfur- 
ed withomt caufe. ‘The following 
circumftanct; of itfelf; may be fuffi- 
cient to occafton us, in fome degree, 
to entertain this opinion. 

Mr. Walton, in his fife of Bifhop 
Sanderfen; mentions that Dafer Ki 
éy (an excellent efitic in the Hebrew 
tongue, profeffor of it in the univeérfi- 


tv; a perfeét Grecian, and one of 


the tranflators) in a tour he made in 
the country, was accompanied by 
Mer, Sanderjom, 

Being at church, on a Sunday, 


they obferved, with pain, that the 
preacher, a young man, confumed the 
ter part of the time allowed him 


or his on, in producing excep- 
tions againft Re ans of Be tranf- 
lation, and, in agrees three rea- 


fons why a certain word d have 
been otherwife rendered. 
The preacher, was invited to fpend 


‘the evening with Mr. Sanderfon and 


Doétor Kiiby, at the houfe of a friend 
of the Doétor.. After fome general 
converfation, Dottor Kilby obferved 
to the young divine, that he wouid 
have employed his time much better, 
had he, in tlie pulpit, dwelt on fome 
important doétrine, or precept,inttead 
of filling the ears of his auditors with 
heedlefs exceptions again% the late 
tranflation ; and that the word for 
which he offered that poor congrega- 
tion three reafons why it thould have 
been d, as he faid, himfelf 
and others, had daly confidered each 
of them, and found not Iefs than 
thirtgen cogent rcafins why the word 
fhould be tranflated as now printed. 
__ Further to evince that the tranjfla- 
tors of our bible have been unjaftly 
blamed, we beg leave to mention a 
criticifa of the learned Bochart, on 
t Sam. vi. tg. This text afferts, that 
“« God {more the men of Beth-the- 
meth, becaufe they looked into the 
ark of the, Lotd, even he fmote of 
the people fi/yy thoujand and three (cee 
and ten men, And the people lament- 
ed, ye ae t Lord ba {mitten 
many | le with 4 great 
laughter.” ots ¥ 
This great critic faid, that he could 
hot read the tranfiation of this paf- 
» (whith hath heen the feoff of 
infidels) without hyrror. For he 
could not helieve that God, who is 
the perfion of nefs, could 
have made fauch a flaughter of the 
tho ttceived the ark with 
loy, at its return, and offered feveral 
facrifices to the Almighty on that 
account. Nor could this learned 
man conceive, that there could have 
been fuch a multitude of people in a 
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pillage on the borders of Judea. 
} hete confiderations occafioned him 
so adopt the opinion of Jofephus, 
who fore that God, at this oe for 
the offence above mentioned, fmote 
ony seventy men: And Bochart af- 
icfts, and attempts to prove, that the 
text peaks no other fan ’ and 
thould have been fo tranthatell. 

‘The very learned Deter Kennicott, 
however, 1s of a different opinion, 
and he excalpates the tranflators from 
blame, in this inftance. He cites the 
original Hebrew of the text, and 
gives the following Jitergd tras flation 
vf it.---"* And he imote a the 
men of Beth-fhemeth, becaufe they 
looked into the ark of Jehovah; evea 


he {mote among the le feven 
men fifty shenfand men.” The cup 
lauve which is here wanting, our 
traniiators have fupplied, and render- 
ed the —— thus : > He {mote of 
the le fitty thoafand, three 
oe ey Oa, Seen 
'* Dotter Keanicott, who made the 
oriental languages his particular ftu- 
dy, and whd was uncommonly ee 
yerted in them, 2ffirms, that this tex 
is corrapied ; hé thews in what man- 
ner the corraptiog of it, in all proba- 
bility, was introduced ; he fu 
his fernissten by a variety of judici- 
ous and coxvincing arguments, and 
condirms thein by addacing, befides 
the opinion of [ofephus, two very 
anctent Hebrew manufcripts, of great 
authorny, which agree in declarin 
that the nambes cf Men flainat Beth- 
fhemefh, on the occafion befire nien- 
tioned, wete omly feventy, ~~ 

‘The limits we have allotted our- 
felves for this article, will not faffer 
us to recite here the wafonings of 
Doétor Kennicott, we, however, 
fall exhibit his laft argument, on’ 
this fubjeG, and refer the reader who 
withes to be more fully informed on 
this head, to the Do@or’s Differtati- 
on on 1 Sam. vi. 3 

“ To thefe feveral authorities,” 
fays he, ** thall be added, laftiv, 
what ought to have great influence ; 


and wr nghe gran with the former 
remarks, will, probably, be thought 
fully conclufive, namely, that t 
text itfelf, as now printed, proves 
its ovum corrmption by a circumftance 
not yet fpecified. For, after the 
Lord is faid to have deft thefe 
rs, the people of the place are 
poken of in the text as fill alive, ag 
THE ProrLe, as the fame body of 
men in general they were before. 
Whereas this could not ly have 
Been the cafe, if there had been de- 
firoged above fifty thoufand ; for 
this vat multitude being neceflarily 
the whole, or almoft the whole, the 
people would then have been deftroy - 
ed; confequently none, or very few 
of them, could have been left alive 


to lament the dead. Whereas we read 


now, that after the Lord had {mitten 
of the le{ fo many ] men, 
the people lam nted ; whence we may 
tairly conclude, that the men /mitten 


were few in number, compared with 
the people whe la ; and therefore 
the number of the men {mitten could 
not poflibly be fifty thoufand,”’ 

’ hole paflage, Doftor Ken- 
nicoft thus tranflates; ‘* And he 


{mote among the men of Beth-fhe- 
meth, becaute they looked into the 
ark of Jehovah ; even he fmote a- 
mong the feventy men : And 
the p ted, caer) pen 
had fimitten among them with a great 
flaughter."* © 
Havin mentioned thefe particn- 
lars refpecting our verfion of the bi- 
ble ; remarked thatthe worthy tranf 
lators of it have been unjuftly cenfu- 
red, but that the verfion is, indeed, 
in fome refpeéts defeftive, we thall 
humbly attempt, in the courfe of this 
publication, to point ‘out feveral of 
thefe defects, and alfo fome errors 
which appear in other tranflations of 
this facred book. 
~ L,. There is not, ps, any text 
in the bible that puzzled interpre- 
ters move than what our verfion and 
other tranflations, make God fay, 
bnek, xx. 25, 26. * Wherefore 1 
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gave them alfo ftatutes that were not 
good, and judgments whereby they 
ould not live; and I polluted them 
in their own gifts, in that they caufed 
to pafs through the fire, all that o- 
peneth the womb, that I might make 
them defolate, to the end that they 
might know that I am the Lord.” 
ome underfland thefe words, with 
Saint Auftin, of the ceremonial law ; 
Luther and Flaccius, of the political, 
and even of the moral laws ; Kimki, 
of the laws of the enemies of the peo- 
ple of God; Calvin, of the laws 
and ceremonies of paganifm, and of 
faperftitious traditions ; Junius, Pif- 
cator and Hak{pan, of the threatnings 
and curfes of the law. 

This very diverfity of interpretati- 
on, may, with reafon, occalion us 
to fufpect the exaétnefs of the tranf- 
Jation, which makes God fpeak in 
fuch doubtful terms, that every body 
may underftand them as he pleafes. 
Bat fince the Almighty often res 
that his laws are juft and good, aad 
give life to thofe who obferve them ; 
and fince he was not the author 
the wicked and fuperftitious laws of 
Pagans, it is not reafonable to fappofe 
that God fhould have expreffed him- 
felf in fuch a manner, efpecially upon 
an occafion, on which he manifeftly 
defigned to convince the Lfraelites, 
that he had not, in the leaft degree, 
been wanting in inftractions and di- 
re€tions towards them, and therefore, 
that they themfelves only were cul- 
pable for thofe crimes for which God 
reproached them. Why, it may be 
afked, did the tranflators conclude, 
that what is here faid, of mot ~ 

r/t-born to pa/s, Thould fignify that the 
este of rae made their children 
pats through the fire? Since in the 
original it is faid, that God made 
the firf-born to pajs, as the learned 
Spencer obferves, and who proves, 
that this text is parallel to that of 
Exod. xiii. 32, ‘* Thou fhall feparate 
unto the Lord—every firltling.”— 
Why, it may be alfo enquired, did 
they tranflate, Thc: J might make them 


dfolate, fince the Hebrew verb /ha- 
mam fignifies alfo te be ravifbed with 
admiration, and is generally fo con- 
{irued, when it is applied to men, as 
Schindler and Spencer have fufficient- 
ly evinced ? This fenfe of the word 
is perfectly agreeable to what pafied 
on that occafion, ‘The Almighty 
corfecrated the firf-born of the I 
raelites for his public fervice, when 
he preferved them from the dettroying 
angel ; but as God allowed the firft- 
born to be redeemed for five /acrd 
/oekels, it cannot be doubted but that 
all I{rael was filled with wonder, on 
the occafion. ‘Thefe two verfes, 
therefore, we conceive, fhould thus 
have been tranflated: ‘* For, have 
I given them fatutes which were not 
good ; or lawe whereby they fhould 
not live ? Or, have I made them ime 
pure by their gifts, when I confecra- 
ted to myfelf their firft-born, to ra- 
vith them with admiration, that they 
might know I am the Lord ?” 

‘this verfion hath nothing in it 
but what anfwers to the eal of the 


of original, and the &yle of fcripture : 


It reprefents what God had done in 
favor of the Ifraelites ; It continues 
and aggravates the reproaches of the 
Almighty towards them for having 
abandoned themiclves to the idolatry 
of the Egyptians and Canaanites, 
though he had omitted nothing to 
diffluade them from it. ‘This tranf- 
Jation, indeed, is fo natural, that it 
is nota litcde furprifing that it was 
not thought of by any, before Me- 
nafleh Bea Ifrael. R 
II. ‘The curfe which our Saviour 
pronounced againft the barren fig-tree, 
according to our tranflation, hath 
appeared itrange to men of refieétion, 
and is incompatible with the good- 
nefs of God. Mark xi. 12. ** And 
feeing a fig-tree atar off, having leaves, 
he came, if haply he might find any 
thing thereon ; and when he came to 
it, he found nothing but leaves; for 
the time of figs was not yet. And jefes 
anfwered and faid untoit: Letnoman 
eat fruit of thee hereafter for ever.” 
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The learned Hex /us hath obferv- 
ed, after the Saxvt eerfion, that thefe 
words fhould have teen rendered ; 
** For where he was, ® qwas the time 
of figs;”” and this will appear, if we 
att. 1 to the defiga of oyr Lord in 
cu: iag this tree, which wasio reprove 
the Jews for their unfruicfulmgs under 
the means of grace they enjoyed, and 
to fhadow forth thofe judgments 
which were to be infli¢ted onthem 
for their great impieties. 

This people were favored, noton- 
ly with the teaching of the feripturs, 
and of the fynagogue, but alfo wih 
the preaching of John the Baptitt, 
and of Chrift and his apoftles, who 
pathetically exhorted them to repent, 
and denounced the vengeance of hea- 
ven againit the incorrigible. 

As it was the feafon of figs, with 
regard to this tree, it was, therefore, 
rational toexpect it fhould thenhave 
been fruitful; on account of itsbar- 
rennefs, it was blafted, caf out of 
the vineyard as “a. cumberer of the 
ground.” But how anwife and im- 
proper would it have been to have re- 
jected this tree, if its unfruitfulnefs 
was not manifeft ; and this could not 
have been afcertained, it ‘*the time 
of figs was not yet?” ‘The blafting 
of the tree under fuch a circumftance, 
could not have operated as a juf re- 
proot nor threatmiag to the impious 
Jews. But as that awas the period in 
which fruit was reafonably expe&ed 
of the fig-tree, the curfe denounced 
again it Was a fevere reproot to the 
People of Iiraei, and an awful threat- 
ning againit them of divine venge- 
ance, for their unfruitfalnefs in vir- 
tue, at that highly favored feafon of 
grace they enjoyed, and in which it 
was moft reafonable to haveexpected 
their reformation. 

(To be continued. 
PREP OOD OOH 


4 Dieser tration ov the Sacred 
Trinrry. 


E:sts, Unitarians, & Freethink- 
ers, majatain, that the do¢trine 


‘ 


of a triplicity in the divine nature is 2 
modern fiction, of which there are 
no veltiges .n facrec nor profane an- 
tiquity. In order to prove the con- 
trary, we thall begin firft with the 
Hebrews, and then pafs to the Gen- 
tiles. It is certain that the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old ‘leftament ac- 
knowledge 1. A plurality in the 
diviue eflence—2. That they reftrain 
this plurality to a trinity*—3. That 
they talk of three diltingt perfons, to 
whom divine attributes and honors 
are afcribed—q4. ‘That al} the learned 
Hebrews unintpired, acknowledged 
this triplicity in the divine nature; 
and 5. That our Saviour and his dif- 
ciples did not leok upon this as a new 
do¢trine. 

12 Mofes, in thirty different plac- 





“esof the bonk of Genefis, makes ufe 


ofthe plural Elohim or Gods, in- 
ftead of the fingular Eloah or God. 
This, he fays im the very firft verfe 
of lis divine cofmogony, (a) “ In 
«« the, beginning Elohim, the Gods 
** creted the heavers and the earth. 
*¢ (b) het us make man after our 
** own mage.» (c) Adam is beceme 
‘* asonevf us. (d) Let us go down 
* and confound their language.— 
“* (e) When the Gods caufed me to 
** wander from my father’s houfe. 
** (£) Jacob built an altar, becaufe 
«* there the Gods appeared to him.” 
There are more than an hundred 
places of the law, where we meet with 
this expreflion Eloheka the Lord thy 
Gods. Indeed, through the whole 
courfe of the OJd Felomcst, God 
{peaks of himfelf, or is fpoken of, in 
the piural number. Thus, Jofhua 
fays,—(z) ‘* You cannot ferve the 
«« Lord, for he is the holy Gods ;”’ 
and Solomon adds, (bh) ‘* Remember 


* See Dr. Alix’s judgment of the 
Jewifh church egair}t the Umitarians. 

(a) Gen. chap ie te (b) 16. 26. 
(c) 1b. chap. iit. 22. (a) chap. Xi. Fe 
(e) chap. xx. 13- (Ff) chap. eA 
(g) Fofbua, chap. xxiv. 1g. (bh) Ee- 
clefiaftes, chap. Xil. 3+ 
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‘* thy creators in the days of thy 
** youth.” Thus, the plural word 
Elobim, when applied to God, is 
made ufe of more'than,five hundred 
times in the Hichrew text, and al- 
ways joined with nouns, or verbs in 
the fingilar number, to fignify the 
plurality of perfons, and unity of ef- 
fence. a WS ; 
2. It is certain, that holy writ re- 
ftrains this’ plurality to a trinity of 
hypoftafes, or perfonalities, that fub- 
fitt and aét in the fame indivifible ef- 
fence, as if ghey were three diftinct a- 
vents; the Father, or the fupreme 
od, the Son or Word of God, and 
the Spirrt or breath of his mouth, be- 
caufe it proceeds from the Father by 
the Son, who is called the mouth of 
God. All thefe three are called ¢ 
qually Jenovan, the ay way, 
or the eternal Being. Thus. the (ld 
Teftament afcribes the creatioy of 
the world tothe Word. (i) “ O 
** of my fathers and Lord of mercy 
‘* who hath made all things by thy 
* Word. (k) I called ypos God 
‘ the Father of my Lord, (J) What 
** is God’s name, and what is his 
** Son’s name, if thou cané tell.” — 
The Old ‘Teftament alfo mentions 3 
third perfon calicd the Spirit, to 
whom all the divine ations are 
— and diftinét from anton 
or Logos, (m) “ The Spirit of the 
** Lord fhali reft upoa the Mefiiah. 
** (n) ‘ The Lord God and his fpi- 
** rithath fent me,’ fays the Logos. 
** (o) The Spirit of the Lord thall 
** liftup a ftandard, and the Redeem- 
** er fhall come into Zion. (p) 
** The Spirit of the Lord Jehovah 
** is upon me,’ fays the Mefliah, 
* becanfe the Lord hath anointed 
“* me.” The learned Dr. Clarke, 
whofe teftimony ought not to be fuf- 
pected in this matter, has produced 





(i) Wifdom, chap. xi. 1. (k) Ec- 
clefiafticns, chap. xXv. 10. (1) Prov. 
chap. xxx. 4. (m) Tfaiah, chap. xi. 
1,2. (n) 7b. chap. xiviii. 16. (0) 
1b, chap, \xi, 19. 20. (p) chap, lic i. 


many texts in bis ‘ Scripture Dog, 
* trine,’ to prove that the Spirit is a 
different perfowality from the Father 
and the Sun."Of thefe we thal! quote 
{ome of thesnolt remarkable. 

(q} * dye thea, beingevil, know 
** how w give good gifts unto your 
‘© childien; how much more thall 
‘* your heavenly Father give the 
** holy Spirit to them that aik him? 
* (-} And ] will pray the Father, 
‘“« asd he fhall give you anothet 
** eomforter, chat*he may 2bide with 
‘* you for ever, even the Spirit of 
«¢ truth. ({) Phe holy Ghoft, whom 
* the Father will fead in my name, 
fhe thal} teich you ‘all thing» and 
* bring all things to yqur remem- 
‘ brance, whatfoever 1 have faid 
unto you. (t) But when the com- 
‘* forter is come, whom | will fend 
‘* unto you from the Father, eves 
the Spirit of truth, which pro- 
‘* ceedeth from the Father, he fhall 
¢* teftify of me." From thefe paf- 
fages it plainly appears, that the holy 
Spirit is a different perfonality from 
the Father ; and from the following, 
it wiil be ng lefs evident, that he is alfq 
different from the Son. (u) ** And 
** Jefus being full of the holy Ghoft, 
f* —-was ied by the fpirit into the 
‘* wildernefs, (x) God anointed Je- 
‘© fus of Nazareth with the holy 
‘* Ghoft, and with power. (y) Fot 
** God giveth not the Spirit by mea- 
** fure unto him, (7) Behold, my 
** fervant whom | have choiea, my 
** beloved, in whom my foul is weil 
‘© pleafed: J will put my fpirit up- 
* on him, and he thall show judg- 
** ment to the Gentiles. (a) He 
** fhall baptize you with the holy 
** Ghoft. (b) The holy Ghoft was 
‘f not yet given, becaufe that Jefus 
“* was not yet glorified. (c) When 

(q) Luke ch. xi. 13. (r) Fobu ch. 
iv. 16. (f) 46.26. (t) Jb. ch. xv. 
a6. (uv) Luke ch. iv. 4. (x) AMG, 
ch. x. 38. (vy) John chap. iii. 34. 
(z) Matthew ch. xii. 18. (a) Lb. chy 
iii, 11. (b) Jobm ch, vii, 39. (c) 1b 


ch. xvi. 13, 145 15. 
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& the fpirit of truth is comes—he 
‘* thall glorify me: for he thal re- 
‘© give of mine, and fhall thew ic 
‘* unto you. All things that the Fa- 
« ther hath, are mines therefore, 
* faid I, the {pirit fhall take of mine, 
** and fhall thew it unto you.” Thus, 
* it is evident, shat the Spirit is a 
« diftinét perfonality, both from 
“* the Father and the Son.” 

PPP Urry 

An Essat on Fait 

F ATTH is properly an affent of 
the anderftanding to the trith 
of fome teftimony: It ought always 
to reft on fufficient evidence, and is ei- 
ther bimen or divine, according to the 
feftimoay which it refpects. 

Haman faith is an atlent to the 

teftimony of mer, and admits of va- 
rious degrees, from sbfolute difbe- 
lief, to a firm perfuafion. 
_ The foundation of human 
faith, is; when a nomber of men, of 
good character and competent judg- 
es of the matter which they tehify, 
perfecily agree in their teftimony ;— 
when they Iay down their lives in 
confirmation of it, without any view 
of intereft in propagating a falfe- 
hood ;—and whea numbers; who are 
declared enemies to their teftimony, 
a confefs the principal matters of 
t. On this foundation ftards out 
helief of the trath of Chriftianity, fo 
far as it is a starter of fad, which re- 
coinmends itfelf to our underftand- 
ings by external evidente: 

Divine faith refts on che tetimony 
of that Goo, whé can neiilier b de- 
ceived himfelf ior deceive us; and 
therefore miuft be infallib/y trne. 
Whenever we come to be atfured that 
Gop hath revealed or declared any 
thing or doétrine, we are as certain 
of its truth, as that Gop liveth; 
however my/fericus or incomprebenfible 
the doftrine or matter revealed may 
appear to our Jdixzited, finite under- 
landings. 

_ Human teftimony is, in its own 
nature, frllible, becaufe it is the tetti- 





mony of a creature, awhofe perfi Pion: 
are limited, and whe may poibly be 
miftcken, deceived, lie or repent: Yet 
human teftimony-may, in forme cafes, 
be fo cirecumflanced, as to givé the 
highejt degree of moral certainty. 

Saving faith begins by receiving, 
and fubmitting to the whale t/timory 
of Goo, recorded in {eripture, as 
true, divine and injallible. 

If it is true, that we ought to have 
teafom to believe what we believe ; 
or, that we ought to believe only xpor 
Sefiicient evidence, it will follow, that 
every believer of Chrittianity thould 
endeavor to be well dcquatated with 
the evideiices of the truth of Chrifti- 
anity, both external and internal, 

This general Faith of the truth and 


. divinity of the ri fcriptures, in- 


cludes in it 2 particular faith of every 
particular truth, dofrine promije, law 
or threatening; contained in thefe 
fcriptures. Confequently, 
hen wé have once paid the ofe- 
dience of faith to the whole word of 
Gop, and kaown by the contents of 
this revelation, our ow, gnilty, mifer- 
able, belploft and perifhing ttate by fin, 
and the remedy provided in a Medi- 
ator and Redeemer ;—his dignity, 
spe giace, offices and fuitablenefs 
Oour wants and neceflities, we then 
believe on bint as tite Sou of Gov, ard 
our Redeemer. “Vhis is ju/tifying, fave 
ing faith ; the faith required by Chriit 
and his apoitles. 

Divines have diflinguithed faith, 
as it affents to truth, or receives and 
applies a promife: "Yhe former they 
call an @@ of the underftanding ; the 
fatter an 27 of the will: "The former 
they call a/ent; the latter confens. 
But faith in the fimple notion of it, 
feems to be only ‘ an act of the un- 
* derftanding, firmly affenting to 
** faving truth.” 

The neceflity of the confent of the 
ail! ;—the a& of truff or reliance, a8 
it is called, or the application of the 
promife, is, by no means denied : But 
this we would rather confider as the 
fruit of faith, Wan as faith itflf, 
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Divines have diftinguifhed and ex- 
plained aiftorical faith temporary 
faith—faith of miracles—faith of de- 
wils, and the like; but as neither of 
thefe is the true gof/pel faith, to which 
the promifes are annexed, the confi- 
deration of them are omitted. 

True and favirg faith begins in the 
belief of Gop, his providence and his 
word, and terminates and fixes on 
Chrift and his righteoufmejs, as the 
great, faving objei? therein exhibited, 

Faith, in the principle of it, is the 
gift of Gon tous, and a grace wrought 
in us, by his holy Spirit.* 

Faith does not jufify and fave us 
as itis an @@ of ours (for it is @ work 
and has no merit for this purpofe ;) 
but only as it credits the teftimony of 
Gop concerning his Son Jefus Chrift, 
fo as to receive him in al) his offices, 
according to the gofpel offer of him; 
—to unite the foul ta bim—and to em- 
brace; rely upon and plead his righte- 
oufnefs, which juftifies, 

Faith difpofes the foul to embrace 
Chrit and his righteoufnefs, this 
righteoufnefs is gracioufly imputed 
by Gop to the believer for his ju/i- 

fcution, and the Spirit, through 
Chrift, is communicated to the be- 
liever for his fan@ifcation ;—fo that 
Chrift dwell in his heart 4y, or tho’ 
faith; and Chriit is made of Gop to 
the believer, both bis righteoufnefs and 
his freagth. 

‘That faith which is the giftofGon, 
ever purifies the heart, works by love, 
and is the fruitful principle of holy 
obedience. 

The jutt Live by fail. Their whole 
life is @ life of faith ox the Sau of Goo, 
on whom they daily rely, and from 
him derive fupport.t 
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The Lire of Sainy Curysostom. 


Onw Curysostom was born of 
a noble family at Antioch, about 


_ © Eph. ii. 8. Col. ii. 12. 2 Thef. 
Rite t Folny, 1-16, 


the year 354. He was tauglit rhe. 
torick by Libanius, and philofophy 
by Andragathas. It was his inten- 
tion to have applied himfe!f to the 
ftudy of the law, but having chang- 
ed his refolution, he embraced a foli- 
tary life under Carterius, and when 
Meletius of Antiteh, by whom he 
was mach efteemed, was banifhed by 
the emperor Valens to Armenia, he 
withdrew to the mountains near An- 
tioch, and there pafled four years ia 
fuch rigor: ® penance, that his health 
was confiderably impaired, which oc- 
cafioned him to return to Antioch, 
At this place, Meletius, having re- 
turned from his exile, ordained him 
a deacon in 380. 


i 
He wrote his books on the prieft- 
hood ia his retirement, and, while a 
deacon, he publithed his Treatifesoa 
Providence, and compofed his Homie 
lies on the incomprehenfible Nature 
of God ; fome homilies again the 
Jews, and feveral other traits, 


Flavian (who facceeded Meletius) 
conferred priefts orders on him id 
385. About that period he wrote 
many books, and on account cf his 
fuperior eloquence, he was ftiled the 
Golden Mouthed Orator. 


Neétarius, prelate of Conftantino- 
ple, being dead, St. Chryfoftom was 
chofen to fucceed him, February 26, 
397+ It was with great difficulty he 
parted with the people at Antioch, 
who were very anxious he fhould re- 
fide among them, At Conftantino- 
ple, he obtained a fevere order a- 
gainft the Eunomians and» Monta 
nifts; reformed the abufes of the 
clergy, and employed a great part of 
his revenue in building hofpitals for 
the fick, and relieving the diftrefles 
of the poor. 


The liberty he took to inveigh 
publicly againft the pride, luxury and 
oppreflion of men of power and opu- 
lence, created him many enemies; 
among whom was Eutropius, a great 
favorite of the prince, 
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Chryfoftom oppofed the ufurpers of 
the empire with great refelution, par- 
ticularly Gainas. This prelate re- 
fufed him a church for the Arians, 
whom he afterwards banifhed from 
Conftantinople. He differed with 
Epiphanius about the Origenifts, and 
alfo with Theophilus of Alexandria ; 
who, to be revenged on him, obtain- 
ed the intefeft of the bithops, the 
emprefs Eudoxia, with feveral other 
perfons of dittinétion, and affembled 
a fynod at rey in 403. At this 
council Chryfottem was cited to ap- 
pear; he was charged with feveral 
offences, and depofed for not an- 
{wering to the allegations againft 
him. Some time thereafter, his ene- 
mies renewed their perfecutions a- 
gaintt him, and underftanding that 

declaimed againft the dedication 
of a ftatue, erefted in honor to the 
emprefs, they fo incenfed her againft 
him,-that fhe determined his deitruc« 
tion. She expelled him Conftanti- 
nople; perfecuted him at Czfarea, 
whither he had retired; and, at 
length, fent him to Cucufus in Ar- 
menia; a defert place, deftitute of 
the neceffaries of life. Here he re- 
ceived letters of condolence from In- 
nocent I. and moft of the weftern 
bifhops. ‘The emperor Honorius 
wrote in his favor to his brother Ar- 
cadius. After feveral years had e- 
lapfed, he was removed to Arabiffa, 
and from thence, as they were con- 
veying him to Pityus, by the Black 
Sea, he was treated with fuch inhu- 
manity by the foldiers, that he ex- 
pired, Nov. 14, 407, in the 52d or 
53¢ year of his age. 

is great man was ftiled by the 
popes, The Auguftin of the Greeks, 
and he was heid in high eftimation 
by many = councils. A cata- 
logue of his works is contained in 
Doétor Cave’s Hiftoria Literaria. 





The Live of Joun Carvin. 


Tuts emineat Reformer was born 
at Noyon in Picardy, in 1509. His 
Vou. L, Nuws. 1, 


$3 


firft fludies were at Paris; at Or- 
leans he applied himfelf to the civil 
law, under Petres de Stella; he af- 
terwards purfued this ftudy at Bour- 
yes, where he enjoyed the affliftace of 
Andrew Alicat. In this branch of 
literature, he made very confiderable 
proficiency. At Bourges he alfo ftu- 
died Greek, under Profeffor Wol- 
mar. After the death ef his father, 
he repaired to Paris, and wrote Re- 
marks on Seneca de Clementia. 


As thofe of the reformation, in 
France, were treated with feverity, 
he retired to Bazil, where he ftu- 
died Hebrew. “Here he publithed 
his Inftitutes, which he dedicated to 
Francis I. From Bazil, he went 
to Ferrara, where he was well re 
ceived. He was appointed Profeffor 
of Divinity at Geneva in 1536. In 
the year following, he caufed the 
people of that place folemnly to 
{wear to a confeffion of faith, which 
contained, among other things, @ 
renunciation of the pope’s authority 5 
but as he proceeded in this bufinefg 
farther than was agreeable to the 
town and government, Farellus, him 
{elf, and another minifter, were or- 
dered to depart the town in two days, 
becaufe they refufed adminiftering 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Suppee 
to thofe who did not accede to Cal- 
vin’s plan. 

Frem Geneva he went to Straf- 
bourg, where he was greatly efteems 
ed by Bucer and Capito. At Strafa 
bourg he formed a French church, 
of which he became the mini‘ter, 
and he was chofen Profeffor of Di« 
vinity of that town. While there, 
he ftill retained an affeétion for the 
church of Geneva, as is evident from 
the anfwer he wrote to the florid, 
but fuperficial letter of Cardinal Sa- 
dolet, bifhop of Carpentras. 


At the requeft of the divines of 
Strafbourg, he affifted at a diet, con~ 
vened by the emperor, at Worms and 
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in religion. At this aTembly he had 
a conference with Melanehton. 


In September, 1541, throagh the 
importunity of the inhabitants of Ge- 
‘neva, he returned to that town, to 
the great fatisfaction of the magif- 
tracy and ple. The firft thug 
he attended to was the eftablifhin 
of a form of difcipline, and a confil- 
torial jurifdiction, with a power to 
infli@ cenfures and canonical penan- 
ces, even to excommunication. This 
method, by many, was regarded to 
be over rigorous, and to have too 

reat an afenity to Roman tyranny. 

he new canon, however, was legal- 
ly approved of in an affembly ot all 
the people, Nov, 20, 1541; the 
clergy and laity obligating them- 
{elves invariable to obferve it. 


Calvin obtained many enemies by 
his infiexible feverity, in maintain- 
ing the rights and jurifdidtion of his 
confiftory ; and the rigor of his con- 
duét, fome times occafioned commo- 
tions in the towar. 


He was a perfon of uncommon na- 
tural abilities; of confiderable learn- 
ing & great induitry. He wrote well, 
& wasextremely zealous in maintain- 
ing his religious tenets. His enemies 
acknowledged that he was a man of 
fenfe and learning; very fober and 
temperate in his life, and fo free from 
avarice, that his eftate at his death, 
was not of more than fifty pounds 
value, including therein his hibeary ; 
they pretend, however, that he was 
irafcible, and fay that his friends 
charged him with being too fatyri- 
cal. If the reader is inclined to ia- 
veftigate the truth of thefe imputa- 
tions, he may confult a Juftification 
of Calvin, publifked by Monfieur 


, Dreliingeourt, a minifter at Charen- 


, ton, im 1667. 
Thieworthy man died in 1564, in 


* the ¢6th year of hisage. His works 


2, 11 se comprifed in nine volumes, 


Memorrsof the Reverenp James 
SAURIN. 


M* Saver (fays an author of 
veracity, in his defcription of 
Holland) was an eminent minifter of 
the French church atthe Hague. He 
fhone out with extraordinary lufre 
in this feat of learning and politencfs. 
He was educated with the late Tur- 
retin of Geneva. After he had fi- 
nifhed his travels through France, 
Germany , and England, he was chap- 
lin for fome time to a regiment in 
Flanders. He was recal from 
thence to be minitter extraordinary, 
and chaplin to the nobility at the 
Hague; both which places were in- 
ftituted in his favor. He anfwered, 
or rather far exceeded, the expecta- 
tions of his great patrons,who were no 
lefs perfons than the firlt of the re- 
public. He was the greateft preach- 
et of his time. When it came to his 
turn, 70 or 80 cuaches, which filled 
the whole court, might be counted 
at the church door. His illuftrious 
audience honored him with their 

reat attention and applaufe, and yet 
Str. Saurin preached a fevere mora- 
lity. He declaimed againtt the vices 
of the great, waite ol diffipation of 
time, gaming, luxury, with all the 
vehemence of a Chryfoftem, or a 
Gregory Nazianzen. ‘Ihefe vices, 
as difplayed by this great orator, ap- 

ared no peccadilles of fathion, ha- 

its of rank and fortune, and indif- 
ferent things; and he made ftrong 
imprefiens on many. ‘They were fo 
far from being difpleafed with his 
freedom, that they declared, the ini- 
nifter was an honeft man, and did his 
duty without refpect to ns. A 
certain great man faid to him one 
day, Mr. Sauriw, you make me wneafy ; 
but 1 am fure you intend wothing but xr 

ood both bere and hereafter: I fbould 
a muuch cworfe man, if it were met 
for you: fo pray goon. He would 
fometimes rile to fuch a fublimity 
both f fentiments and expreffions, 
as furprifed every body, and made 
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thofe whe did not know him, and 
were not his ufual hearers, imagine 
he was no iefs folicitous to teach his 
audience cloquence and promunciati- 
on, than piety and virtue. The queen 
confort, Caroline of Great Britain, 
had a fingular ym for Saurin and 
his writings. He was offered the 
French royal chapel at St. James's. 
He had a brother in Ireland, who 
was a dean; and he himfelf might 
have been a dean, bifhop, or what he 
Jeafed ; but the adminiliration of 
dolland would have been as loth to 
Jend him theic intereft with that of 
Great Britain on fuch an account, as 
he was far from defiring it. He 
rinted feveral volumes ot fermons ; 
fee he fhould have printed him(cif 
alfo, whofe fine delivery added foch 
aces to thofe difcourtes. His cate- 
chifm, bke moft others, is an abridg- 
ed fyftem of divinity; bet finer tor 
the adult than young beginners. His 
difcourfes, moral, hiflorical, critical; 
&c. on the bible, are bis mot? con- 
fiderable work, and have abundance 
of philological and cricical learning 
in them. The aathor beflowed cx. 
traordinary application on this work, 
which he did not live to compleat. 
It has been continued by La Rogue 
of Laufanne, and Beaatobre of Ber- 
ha. ‘Lhe copper-plates, with which 
it is adorned, are exquifitely fine : 
there is one of them to cach dif. 
courfe, ‘They were done by Hoe, 
Houbracken, and Picart ‘The fir 
volume was traoflated into Englifh, 
but withoat the cuts; which was in- 
jedicioully donc, becaule the dif. 
courfes were principally intended to 
explain them, On their accownt un- 
ly the work is ft to adorn the cali- 
nets of the curious. Mr. Saurin pob- 
hithed a treatife or two agatall the 
Roman Catholics, who retorted bw 
venting theie malice in feandal, and 
impating bafe vices to him, though 
his life was as free from them, as 
light from fpow. His catraordina- 
ty meru pad the wfual tribete to 


fome of his own ihgcn, Several 


tavidiows pens attacked him on the 
fubject of heterodoxy. Saerim had a 
great fpirit, and could not brook 
juch treatment. His noble frien's 
did their utmof to make him detp:te 
them, and to divert hon: bet all 
would not do. He longuithed for 
aconfiderable time, and at aft dived of 
chagrin. In him the Hague loft its 
chef delight, the widow and orphan 
a charitable friend, the reformed 
churches one of there brightett orna- 
ments and affertors, and the polite 
world a hae gentiemaa. 
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Extaacts of @ jowanxty from 
Atterro @ henwsacem, by the 
Rew. Henry Mawndrcll, 


R. MAUNORELL was 4 gen- 

themen of learning, and i 
lin of the Englith Factory at Aleppe ; 
the account of his jowrney from that 
place to ludea, is yoRly efeemed tor 
the candor, fidelity and sccurscy 
with which it i writtep. 

We thall pafs over "he Grit part of 
it, as heing lefs interefiing. aoul Mr. 
Maundrel] came witha view of te. 
rofalem. 

Thurfdey, March 25. 

Leaving Beer, we proceeded, a 
before, in a2 mode flony country, 
which yet yielded us the fight of ic- 
veral old ruined villages. In two 
howrs and one third we came to the 
top of abull, from whence we bad 
the Grit profpedt of Jerufalem ; Ra- 
ma, ancientiy called Grbealh of Saal, 
being within view on the right hand, 
and the plain of Jermho, and moun. 
taims of Gilead on the left. Ie one 
heur more ac appraaied the walls 
af the haly city; bet we coold not 
enter immediate!y, ot being neceflary 
art t feed 2 ver the nger, >) ac Qgoeent 
the governor of our arrival, sad to 
defire hherty of entmance. W ithout 
which prece ag cremooy, no bonk 
mm the well. We 
therchore patled a} og by the weft 
Gde of the cuty, gud « maueg to te 
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corner above Bethlehem gate, made a 
ftop there, in order to ex the re- 
turn of our mefenger. We had not 
waited above half an hour, when he 
brought us our permiffion, and we 
entered accordingly at Bethlehem 
gate. It is required of all Franks, 
unlefs they happen to come in with 
fome public minifter, to difmount 
at the gate, to deliver their arms and 
enter on foot, but we coming in 
company with the French conful, had 
the privilege to enter mounted, and 
armed. Juft within the gate, we 
turned up a ftreet on the left hand, 
and were condu‘ted by the conful to 
his own houfe, with moft friendly 
and generous invitations to make 
that our home as long as we fhould 
continue at Jerufalem. Having taken 
a little refrethment, we went to the 
Latin Convent, at which all Frank 
pilgrims are wont to be entertained. 

he guardian and friars received us 
with many kind welcomes, and kept 
ws with them at fupper ; after which 
we returned to the French conful’s to 
bed. And thus we continued to take 
our lodging at the conful’s, and our 
board with the friars during our 
whole ftay at Jerufalem. 


Fridey, March 26. 


The next day, being good Friday 
in the Latin ftyle, the conful was 
obliged to go into the church of the 
fepulchre, in order to keep his featt ; 
whither we accompanied him, al:ho’ 
our own eafter was not till a week 
after theirs. We found the church 
doors guarded by feveral Janizaries, 
and other Turkith officers; who are 
placed here to watch, that none enter 
in, but fach as have firft paid their 
appointed caphar. ‘This is, more or 
Jefs, according to the country or the 
eharacter of the perfon who enter. 
For Franks, it is ordinarily fourteen 
dollars per head, unlefs they are 
ecclefiaftics, for in that cafe it is 
bot half fo much. 

Having once paid thiscaphar you 
way go in and out gratis as often as 


you pleafe daring the whole feaft : 
provided you take the ordinary op- 
portunities, in whieh it is cuftomary 
to open the doors: But if you would 
have them opened at any time out 
of the common courfe, purpofely for 
your own private occafion, then the 
firft expence muft be paid again. 

The pilgrims being all admitted 
this day, the church doors were lock- 
ed in the evening, and opened no 
more till eafter day ; by which we 
were kept in a clofe, but very happy 
confinement for three days, We fpent 
our time in viewing the ceremonies 
practifed by the Latins at this feltiv- 
al, and in vifiting the feveral holy 
places : all which we had rtu- 
nity to furvey with as much freedom 
and deliberation as we pleafed. 

And now being got under the fa- 
cred roof, and having the advantage 
of fo much leifure and freedom, I 
might expatiate in a large defcription 
of the feveral holy places, which this 
church (as a cabinet) contains in it. 
But this would be a fuperfiuous pro- 
lixity, fo many pilgrims having dif- 
charged this office, with fo much ex- 
actnefs already, and efpecially our 
Jearned fag.cious country-man Mr. 
Sandys ;——whofe defcriptions and 
draughts, both of this church, and 
alfo of the other remarkable places in 
and about Jerufalem,muft be acknow- 
ledged fo faithful, and “cage that 
they leave very little to be added by 
after comers, and nothing to be cor- 
rected. 1 thall content myfelf, there- 
fore, to relate only what paffed in 
the charch during this feftival, fay- 
ing no more of the charch itfelf, 
than what is neceflary to make my 
account intelligibie. 

The church of the holy fepulchre 
is founded upon Mount Calvary, 
which is a fall eminency or hill 
upon the greater mount of Moriah. 
It was anciently appropriated to the 
execution of matetactors, and there- 
fore fhut out of the walls of the city, 
as an execrable and polluted place. 
Bat fince it was made the altar oa 
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which was offered up the precious, 
aod all-fufficient facrifice tor the fins 
of the whole world, it has recovered 
iticlt trom chat mtamy, and has been 
always reverenced and reforted to 
with fuch devotion by all Chriitians, 
that it has attra¢ted the city round 
about it, and ftands now in the midit 
of jerufalem, a great part of the hill 
of Sion being fhut out of the walls 
to make room for the admiffion of 

Caivary. 

In order to the fitting of this hill 
for the foundation of a church, the 
firit founders were obliged to reduce 
it to a plain area, which they did by 
cutting down feveral parts of the 
rock, and by elevating others. But 
in this work care was taken, that 
none of thoie parts of the hill, which 
were reckoned to be more immediate- 
ly con erned in our blefied Lord’s 
pation, fhould be altered or diminith- 
ec. ‘Thus that very part of Calvary, 
where they fay Chrift was fattened 
to, and lifted upon his crofs, is left 
entire, being ten or twelve yards 
fquave, and itanding, at this day, fo 
high above the common floor of the 
church, that you have twenty-one 
fteps, or ftairs, to go up to its top : 
And the holy fepulchre itfelf which 
was at firtt a cave hewn into the rock 
under ground, having had the rock 
cut away from it all round, is now 
asit were a grotto above Bround. 

(Yo be continued. ) 

BPA PAS ORY 
TheCurisrran MINISTER. 
NUMBER I. 

In this Paper will be exhibited (among 
otber things ) the principal Duties of 
the Clerical Function ; and alfo, the 
Obligations of the Laity to the Cler- 
2) 3— Sat previous to this, it may not 
be improper to foew that the facerdotal 
Office is facred, and to notice the 
Qualifications requifite to the proper 
di/charge of it. 

The Minifierial Office Sacred. 

T is the difate of reafon, and 
conformable to the experience of 
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all nations, in every age, that no fo- 
ciety, civil nor religious, can enjoy 
profperity, without good govern- 
nent. 

But as no good government can 
fubfiit, while each perfon thall be at 
liberty to arrogate to himfelt the pow- 
ers of government, it is, therefore, 
neceffary that thofe who govern 
fhouid be regularly invefted with 
their office. And it is worthy of ob- 
fervation, that the Almighty in this, 
as well as in every other refpect, hath 
been particularly regardful of the 
profperity of his church. 

Under the Mofaic difpenfation, 
God was pleafed to eftablith a prieft- 
hood ; the privileges, powers and ¢v- 
ties of which, were exprefly defined. 

The priefthood was confined to a 
particular tribe ; folemn was the rite 
of induction into the prieftiy office, 
and fevere the punifhment infiidied 
on thofe who ufurped it. 

For invading of which, was not 
Saul dethroned ?—Were not Jerebo- 
am and his houfe cut @ff for abolifh- 
ing the priefts of Levy, and conftitut- 
ing others of his own choice ?—Did 
nut Uzzah provoke the Lord to an- 

er, when, apprehending the ark to 
ye in danger, he extended his hand 
for its prefervation? But he, being 
neither a prieft nora Levite, unautho- 
rized to perform the deed, however 
pious his intention, was he not, for 
his _prefumptuous offence, {mitten 
with immediate death, and by God 
himfelf ?—And did not . orah, and 
his affuciates, experience, in a pecus 
liar manner, the divine difpleafure, 
for their impious ufurpation of the 
prieRhood ? 


It is faid of ovr Saviour, that 
** he glorified not himfelf to be made 
an high prieft, but he (who appointed 
him to be fo) faid, Thon art my 
Son, to-day have I begotten thee.” 
He entered not into his prieftly office, 
until the Holy Ghoit was conferred 
on him, and the Almighty, from 
heaven, declared him to be ‘¢ his be- 
loved Somin whom he was well plea« 
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fed.” And our Lord, it may be 
obferved, not only preached the 
gofpel himfelf, but authorized others 
io to do, and gave them power to 
work miracles, 1n his name, for the 
eonfirmation of the truth of their 
doctrines, and authenticity of their 
miffion. 


Buta fhort period before his af- 


cenfion, he affured his apoftles, that _ 


** all power was given him in heaven 
and in earth;” he, therefore, com- 
miflioned them to ‘‘ teach all nations, 
and baptize them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghof ;”’ andhaving ‘breath- 
ed on them the Holy Ghoft,”’ he pro- 
mifed to ‘* be with them,” and their 
fuccetiors in office, ‘‘ always, even 
to the end of the world.” 

That the apoitles were careful, 
properly to authorize perfons to 
preach the gofpel, cannot be doubt- 
ed by thofe who believe the holy 
feriptures. ‘* How thall men hear,” 
faith Saint Paul, ** without a preach- 
er? and how fhal) they preach ex- 
cept they be fent ?’”’ And we perceive 
it was an exprefs injundion of this 
zpottle, that ** no man fhould take 
the honor of the priefthood unto him- 
felt, unlefs called of God, as was 
Aaron.” 

It isevident, therefore, that there 
is a manifeft diftinétion between, the 
clergy and laity ; that all are not 
prieits alike ; and thatno man, with- 
out great impiety, can, contrary to 
the will of heaven, take upon him 
the priefthood. 

Nor can any one be a minifter of 
the gofpel, and approved of by the 
Almighty, unlefs he is called to this 
facred office by the divine Spirit: 
For we are affured that it is the pre- 
regative of God to ** fend forth la- 
borers into his harveft.” 

When we are, io this manner, cal- 
ted of God to preach the gofpel, and 
induéted into the prietthood, by the 
impohtion of hands, by thofe pro- 
perly authorifed to perform the offj-e, 
at may be faid, im the words of St. 


Paul, that ‘* we received our mini- 
ftry from the Lonp.” Great, there- 
fore, is the dignity of the minifterial 
office, as well as moft facred and 
important. 

(To be continued. ) 
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ExTracts from an CrvINaTion 
SERMON, dy the Revexennd Dry. 
Jonn WirnersPoon. 


HIS fermon was preached in 
the abbey charch of Paifley, 
at the ordination of Mr. Archibald 
Davidfon, as one of the minifters of 
that church. 
The text is A&ts xvii. 6. ** Thefle 
“© that have turned the world upfide 
** down, are come hither alfo.”” In 
this difcourfe, the learned author 
fhews, by a fhort hiftorical deduction, 
chiefly trom the holy fcriptures, that 
the chara¢ter of feditious, trouble- 
fome, and diforderly, hath been con- 
flantly given by wicked men go the 
fervants of God: He next confiders 
what it is in true religion that gives 
occafion to this charge, and makes 
the world prone to believe it: He 
then, after fome jucicious and prac- 
tical inferrences from the fubject, 
clofes the fermon with a charge to 
the perfon ordained, and an exhorta- 
tion to the people. ‘The charge and 
exhortation, we fhall lay before our 
readers. 


The CuHarceE. 
Six, 


AS you are now ordained a minif- 
ter of Chrift, and have received the 
charge of this congregation, I hope 
you will bear with me a little, while 
1 offer you a few advices as to the 
difcharge of your important truf. 
And, 1 cannot help beginning by 
congratulating you on the unanimous 
call you have received from this peo- 
ple. However defpifed by fome, I 
count it a moft happy circumftance 
both for you and them, It intro~ 
duces you with great advantage. It 


—— 


























gives you a fair and impartial hear- 
ing; and, if you do not preferve 
their efteem and love, it will proba- 
bly be, in a great meafure, owing to 
yourtelf. 

1 mutt firft of all befeech you, in 
the moft earneft manner, to be ftri@ 
and frequent, in enquiring into the 
truth and*reality of religion in your 
own foul. Perfonal religion is the 
foundation of all relative duties.— 
They can fcarcely be performed in 
any tolerable meafure without it. It 
is equally neceilary to your ufeful- 
nefs, and to your comfort. It isa 
difficult thing, and it isa dreadful 
thing, to preach an unknown faviour. 
Examine, therefore, whether you are 
born again; whether you have paff7d 
from death to life; whether you are 
wnited to Chrift by faith, whether 
you know by experience, the differ- 
ence between a ftate of nature, and a 
ftate of grace, or not, While 1 {peak 
this, I affure you, | do not mean it, 
and I hope none will interpret it, as 
any reflection againft, or implying 
any fufpicion of you, who have giv- 
en me nocaufe. I {peak it froma 
deep impreflion of its importance to 
usall, How miferable a cafe is it, 
to have it as our bufinefs to bring o- 
thers to the kingdom of heaven, and 
be ourfelves at Jaft thruft out. A mi- 
nifter is as much liable to feif-deceit 
as any other, and in fome refpeéts 
more fo. We are in danger of think- 
ing ourfelves too eafily fafe, by com- 
paring that outward regularity, to 
which our office itfelf, even from fe- 
cular motives, obliges us, with the li- 
centious extravagance of prophane 
finners. We may alfo miitake our 
frequent thinking and fpeaking of 
the things of God, in the way of our 
calling, for an evidence of true reli- 
gion in ourfelves. Nay, we are in 
dauger of miftaking thofe gifts, with 
which God furnifheth us for the be- 
nefit of his own people, for the fruits 
of the Spirit, and gracious difpofiti- 
Ons in our own hearts. Maintain, 
therefore, a holy jealoufy over your- 
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felf. Give diligence to make your cal- 
ling and cle@ion fure. And, it you 
fave your own foul, you will proba. 
bly carry many others with you toa 
better world; and be able to fay, af. 
ter the example of Chrift, Behold /, 
and the children whom God path given 
me. 
As te the duties of your office, fee 
that you preach the pure and uncor- 
rupted doétrine of Chrift. Preach 
Chrift crucified, who is the way, and 
the truth, and the life; and without 
whom »o man can go unto the Father, 
You will never be able to make men 
truly good, till you convince them of 
their lott ftate hy nature ; and, thence, 
make them fee the neceflity of jufti- 
fication by the free grace of God, 
through the imputed righteoufnefs of 
Chritt. If you would know what 
place Chrift ought to hold in your 
preaching and feheme of doétrine, 
obferve what room he fills in the o- 
racles of truth. To the crofs of 
Chrift give all the prophets witnefs. 
The crofs of Chrift f the fum and 
{ybttance of the New Teftament.— 
The crofs of Chritt is the Chriftian’s 
hope. ‘The crofs of Chrift is the 
Chriftian’s glory. You may fee, by 
a ferious perufal of the New Tefta- 
ment that the facred writers largely 
illuftrate the feveral parts pf his cha- 
racter and office, and feent with plea- 
fure to embrace every opportunity of 
fpeaking to his praife. They fhow 
how much we are to depend upon 
him for ftrength in the difcharge of 
our duty; and enforce all their ex- 
hortations by motives drawn from 
what he hath done, and is ftill doing, 
for his church and people. You will 
foon find from experience, that no 
cold reafonings on the nature and 
beauty of virtue, can have fuch in- 
fluence in mortifying corrupt affec- 
tions, as a believing view of a pierced 
Saviour. For this very reafon many 
deteit the doétrine of the crofs. It 
gives a mortal blow to every darling 
luit. It gives fuch a view of the ho- 
linefs and juitice of God, as is into. 
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Jerable to all thofe who cannot think 
of breaking their attachment to fin 
and vanity. 

There is one particular reafon why 
i have mentioned this at prefent, and 
iniilted on it at fome length. It is 
ordinary to meet with ferioes perfons 
who complain much, that from many 
pulpits tbey hear little or nothing of 
the doctrine of the grace of God; 
that the grand and lesding traths of 
the gofpel are either flatly contra- 
dicted, or kept entirely out of view, 
and fomething elfe fubiituted in 
their place. 1 am far from faying 
that this is indeed the cafe. On the 
contrary, | tremble to think that it 
fhould be but barely poffible, for all 
thefe dottrines are clearly contained 
in the Coufajion of Faith, which every 
miniiter in Scoiland has fubfcribed. 
Mf, therefore, there be any one among 
us, who doth not preach the doétrine 
of original fin, ef Chrift’s imputed 
righteoufnef’, juftification by free 
grace, the necetiity of regeneration, 
and the operations of the Spirit, he 
is guilty of perjury of the worft kind, 
for which | know no excufe. Such 
a perfon is not only chargeable with 
depasting from the faith, but with 
an abfolute proftitution of eonfcience, 
aod a whole life of hypocrify and de- 
ceit. Iam indeed entirely at a lofs 
how to account for this apprehenfion 
in the people, of a difference in doc- 
trine; but, as there certainly is fuch 
an apprehenfion, I think I cannot dif- 
charge my duty on this occafion, 
without exhorting you to be clear 
and explicit upon thefe heads. The 
truth is, they are of fo general confe- 
quence, and have fo neceffary a con- 
nexion with every other part of re- 
ligion, that, be the fubje what it 
will, where they are firmly believed, 
I thould imagine the manner of 
thinking and fpeaking would be 
fuch, as to leave no jealoufy of an in- 
tended omiffion. 

This leads me to exhort you, to 
preach plainly, or in a way that may 


be level to the capacities of the hear- 


ers, both as to fentiment and expref- 
fion. God forbid, that I fhould de- 
fire you to ruth into a pulpit without 
ay to preach in a diforder- 

method, or in a mean, flovenly, or 
indecent ftile. All pains fhouvid be 
taken to feek out fit and acceptable 
words. But there cannot bea great- 
er abfurdity in {peaking to a muiti- 
tude of common people, than to difs 
courfein fuch a ftilf and abftraét way, 
as it is plainly impoflible for them to 
comprehend. Nor is it any lefs ab- 
furdity to drefs up an harangue with 
exceflive elegance, and a vain, orna- 
mented foppery of ftile. Some dif- 
courfes may very well be likened to 
painted windows, which, with fine 
colours upon themfelves, keep out 
the light, and make the houfe com- 
fortlefs aud dark. Such condu& is 
ordinarily followed by thofe whe 
would willingly recommend them- 
felves to perfons of better tafte; but 
it muft evidently render them con- 
temptible to every perfon of found 
judgment.——However, itis much 
worfe than abfurd, for it is very wiek- 
ed, when the everlatting falvation of 
finners is at ftake, to {peak in fuch a 
manner as they cnnnot underftand, 
or fuch as tends only to amufe their 
fancy, and never can reach their 
hearts. If we would know what is 
a proper and juft manner of {tile and 
compofition in preaching, let uscon- 
fider how any man would fpeak, if 
he was on trial for his own life. 
Would he not fpeak with great plain- 
nefs, earneftnefs and force? And is 
not the falvation of fouls of infinite- 
ly more momentthan any mau’s life ? 
Aad fhould it not, if we believe the 
fcriptures, be more regarded by eves 
ry faithful minifter? 

(To be continued. ) 


PRAPVPYAA AVA 
SerecTExPrRessions ofthe 
FATHERS. 

1. OW admirable, fays Saint 

Auftin, are the works of 
God! What beauty, what magnifi- 
cence, what variety do we perceive 
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jn the heavens, in the ftars, in the 
forelts, in the fields, in animals, and 
in pl.nts! What pleafure is it, in the 
Serina to behold the earth decorat- 
ed with fo many flowers; the air 
inhabited by fuch an infinite num- 
ber of birds, with different plumage 
and different nots ! What a fight is 
the fea, with fo many different co- 
lours ; fome times in a rage, and fome 
times in a calm, but always beauti- 
ful! How many viands hath Provi- 
deace prepared to gratify and pleafe 
the appetite! How many remedies 
are there in nature to preferve and 
re‘tore health! How agreeable is the 
viciffitude of day and night! How 
wondertul is the order of the feafons ! 
Yet all thefe things are the comforts 
only, not the portien of the virtuous! 

Il. Good fenje, {ays Arnobius fhould 
caufe men to emb:ace Chrittianity ; 
from which every good is ta be hop- 
ed by thofe who receive it ; but eves 
ty ill to be feared by fuch as reject 
1t. 

Ul. Saint Chrvfologue gives a fine 
and natural tura to thefe words of 
the prodigal fon, in the parable. ‘* I 
will avife and go to my Father.’’ He 
who faid thus, conieiled his fal/; 
was fexfisle of his unbappinefi. “* I 
will arife and go to my ather.”? But 
what reafon had he to hope that he 
fhould be received with welcome ? 
‘This only; God was hit father! 
The prodigal had forfeited all the 
privileges of @ fon ; but the Almig!- 
ty had lo none of the goodnefs, none 
of the affeCtion of @ father / 


(To be continued.) 
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The Hareiness of Heaven. 


T at is the peculiar felicity of hea- 
venly pleafure, that, on our ent- 
rance pon it, it fhail be new to us, 
infinitely exceed our expectation, aad 
is fuch as ** eye hath not feen; nor 
ear heared; neither hath been con- 
ceived by the human heart,” 


Vot. I. Nume. L 
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Thongh language is not compe- 
tent to expreis, nor our finite capa- 
cities able to comprehend the delights 
of heaven, the Almighty, in conde- 
{cenfien to our limited conceptions, 
hath been pleafedto fhadow them 
forth by feveral metaphorical expref- 
fions, and earthly fimilitudes. 

How invaluable, in our eftimati- 
on, is /ife ?—To preferve which, who 
regardeth his gold, or who his pain ? 
—But immortal life fhall be enjoyed 
by the perfon of religion. —Whofoe- 
ver liveth, and believeth in me,’” 
fays the divine Saviour of men, “‘ thal 
never die,”’—¢eternally. ‘* To him 
who overcometh will I give to eat 
of the tree of life, which is in the 
paradife of God.” ** Be thou faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life.” 

How pleafant to the eye is dight # 
But the heavenly Jerufalem is ble 
with an everlaiting and divine reful- 
gence. Ithath * no need of the fun, 
neither of the moon go fhine in it; 
for the glory of the Lord enlighten- 
eth it, and the Lamb is the light 
thereof.” 

How great are the attractions of 
wealth; efpecially of an eftate which 
is deemed permanent in its continu~ 
ance? But is there not an inheritance 
incorrupuble, and unfading, referved 
in heaven for the faints ? 

‘Lhe pleafures of vidory /—How 
great, how exalted arethefe? And 
{hall not thofe who triamph over 
their {pjritual adverfaries, be efteem- 
ed as conguerors, be invefted with 
the ** palm of victory?’ Will they» 
not, attired with robes of whitenefs, 
with joy ineffable, exult in their con- 
cueit, and for their ‘* falvation give 
glory unto Ged and to she Lamb ?”* 

‘The fplendor ot raelty, or of go~ 
vernment /— How doth thiscaptivate 
tie hearts, and engage the attention 
of men ? And will not ** crowns of 
gold,” be conferred on the redeemed ? 

to them, -will it not be granted jo 

«* fic with Chrit in his heavenly 
throng 2” 
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Happinefs !—How natural, how 
fervent are our afpirations after it? 
And at the right hand of God, will 
there not flow, forever flow, ** rivers 
of pleafure ?” 

fides thefe, and other metaphors 
ef fimilar import, which ferve to 
convey fume general idea of the hap- 
pinefs of the bleffed, we are favored 
with divers paflages of facred writ, 
which mention fome particulars of 
their felicity ; asin the enfuing in- 
ftances. 

It is faid—** They reft from their 
Jabors.”” And how great is the ‘* la- 
bor of love,” of the chriftian of 
faithfulnefs, zeal, and fincerity ; fa- 
tisfaftory, itis true, to the fpirit, but 
often unpleafing to the fiefh ? How 
unremitted his vigilance againit the 
foes to his redemption ? How pain- 
ful the imperfections of humanity ? 
How fenfible, how manifold the mi- 
feries of mortality ? 

But from all thefe fhall he be de- 
livered.—No longer will he hear the 
voice of flander; converfation of im- 
purity, nor be affaulted by fpirits of 
wickednefs! No longer confliét with 
evil! Nor more feel the preffure of 
adverfity ! ‘* Each tear fhall be wiped 
from his eye! And there fhall be no 
more death; neither forrow, nor 
crying; neither fhall there be any 
more pain !” 

Not only will the righteous be de- 
livered from every ill, but partici- 
pate of every good, of every pleafyre 
capable of being enjoyed by a mind 
of peace, purity and wifdom. ‘To 
divelope the mifteries of providence, 
and the fecrets of the divine word ! 
"The converfe of patriarchs, prophets, 
apoftles, faints, angels and archan- 
gels! The knowledgesfove, and pre- 
fence of the Eternal! His holy ferv- 
jee! ‘The anthems of his praife! ‘The 
fongs of their falvation! Thefe! How 
delightful! "Thefe! How extatic ! 
** ‘Thou art werthy, O Lord, to re- 
ceive glory, and honor, and power,” 
will they fay in facred fong, ** for 
theu haft created all things, and for 


thy pleafure they are and were crea- 
ted.” ‘* Worthy is the Lamb that 
was flain to receive power, and rich- 
es, and wifdom, and ftrength, and 
honor, and glory, and biciling; for 
he hath redeemed us by his Biood, 
out of every kindred, and tongue, 
and nation, and made us kings and 
priefts unto our God.” ** Great 
aod marvellous are thy works, Lord 
God Almighty ; juft and true are thy 
ways, thou king of faints. Who 
fall not fear thee,O Lord, and glo- 
rify thy name? For thou only art 
holy ; tor all nations fhall come and 
worthip before thee ; for thy judg- 
ments are made manifeft.” 

‘The remembrance of our deeds of 
virtue !—How happy, even here ?— 
And wil not the faithful enjoy a re- 
trofpective view of their acts of piety 
hereafter ? ** Their works fhall fol- 
low them ;”” not, however, for their 
jultification at the bar of juftice, but 
as teftimonies of their fidelity, and 
for their pleafing contemplation. 

To ‘ walk with Chrift himfelf in 
white !’’ Ever to be his affociates! 
How great the dignity ? 

The etty of God! Phe habitation 
of the Deity! Mott grand in its dif- 
pofition and conftru¢tion! compofed 
of the richeft materials! tugiliend 
embellifhed by infinite wifdom!— 
How magnificent ? How ref - 
ent? And how honored and happy 
will be thofe of mankind who fhail 
be citizens of this city; be deemed 
as ‘‘ pillars in its Temple,” and en- 
obled by that ** new name,” which 
fhall be given them by their divine 
Redeemer ? 

But however high the honor ; 
however {ublimethe plea. ures of thofe 
who receive failvation, they will ne- 
ver fatiate—neverceafe, ‘I hisis the 
perfection of their biifs. Enjoying 


‘God they enjoy confummate, im- 


mortal happinefs. 

An eternity of pleafare, and fo 
exquifite that it mocketh all defcrip- 
tion, furpafleth all conception !— 
Pieafing thought! Rapturous idea ! 
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When arrefted by the hand of death, 
how ardently doth the Libertine with 
to be reitored to healch, that he may 
partake, though for a few years only, 
of the impure, unfatisfying, infiprt 
enjoyments ot fin? Would a compl- 
ance with his requeft give joy to his 
heart, tranfport to his foul ? How 
much greater reafon hath he to re- 
joice who fhall poffefs pleafures fo 
tranfcendent, that they can be con- 
ceived only as enjoyed, and whofe 
duration will be co-eval with eter- 
nity 7— 


DBP DALI 


Jie CENSOR, 
Numecr LIL 


Inter cma leges et percontahere defer, 
Qud ratiome reas traducere leutterawum: 
Ne te femper inops ag itet vexetone cu pido, 
Ne pavor, et rerum medioriter utrlinm 


Spt Hor. - 


MONG the many paffions im- 

planted in the human breatt, 

not any one, perhaps, is mere early 

in its appearance ; of greater perma- 

nence, nor produttive of more im- 
portantevents, than ambition. 

It poflefleth us in youth ; accom- 
res us through life, and gives 

irth or deftruction to empires: It 
holds nations enchained in flavery, 
or exalts them to the enjoyment of 
liberty ; depreffleth to mifery, or 
elevates to happinefs, as it is attend. 
ed by power, and direfted hy vice 
or virtue; wifdom or follr. 

Namerous are the paflages of hof- 
tory which evince the truth of thefe 
obfervations ; and, in ftriking in- 
ftances. we clearly perceive the good 
or ill effects of political ambition, in 
the actions of Alexander the great, 
ot Macedon ; and Cato the yuwager, 
of Rome. 

With refpedt to the Macedonian 
Prince, at what an carly period of 
Lfe, how forcibly, and unhappily 
was he influenced by this paffion ? 


While young, on being atked, 
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Whether at the Olympic games, he 
would partake of the exercife 2? Such 
was hus amlutious difpotitin, that he 
anfwered,—** He would, tndeed, 
could he have kings for his competi- 
tors!" 

He wasever extremely difpleafed 
when he received tnteligence of any 
martial fucce(s, of unportance, gained 
by daigdiather ; and would complain 
to hitcompanions, that Philip would 
leave himieit and them, no opperte- 
nities of performing greatand heroic 
actions. 

When heing yet a minor he afcen- 
ded the throne, fuch was his paffion 
for glory and thirft for domination, 
that, not contented with retaming in 
fubjection, thefe nations in the vi1- 
nity of Macedon, fubdued by the 
arms of Philip, which manifetted a 
difpodnon to afert their treedom, he 
was prompted, in an boflile manner, 
tocnter Aha. And, im that coun- 
try, neither the mot brilliant vidgo- 
ries; nor the profution of wealth ; 
nor the conquett of kingdoms; nor 
the fupreme power over all the Ali- 
atic territory, on this ide the Gang~s, 
could fet hmts to bis ambition :—~ 
‘This, indeed, was infatiadle ; and, 
perhaps, never was a monarch fo 
mortified as himfelf, when obliged 
to return without reducing to his o- 
bedience, thofe people who inhabited 
the extremities of Afia. 

Nor was he amiitious only of be- 
ing fovercign of the uaniverfe, bat 
affected to be allied to the Deity, 
and even fuifered himfcif to be wor- 
fuipped as the fon of Jupirere Ammon. 

Nerther thofe two particulars, in- 
feparably pertaining to human na 
ture, and which, when he refledted 
on, caufed him to confefs he believed 
hamfelf a mortal: Nor the following 
infeription, which he read on the 
tomb of Cyrus, could effcttuaily 
teach him humility : 

** © man, whofoerer tho arr, 
and from whenecefoever thou comet, 
know that Lam Cyens, the founder 
of the PerS&an empire! Lavy me 
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not the fmall quantity of earth that 
covers my body !” 

Nor yet, could the fag addrefs of 
that wife and powerful Indian, Prince 
’Taxiles, initruét him in wifdom, and 
occafion him to defift from his pro- 
ject of fubduing the nations of the 
world. 

** To what purpofe (faid Taxi 
to him) fhould amet igre 
with each other, if thy defign - 
ming into thefe parts is not to reb us 
of our water and necefiary food, 
which are the only things wife men 
are indifpenfably obliged to contend 
for? As for the other treafures of 
the earth, fo much valued by man- 
kind, if | poffefs a greater portion 
of them than thyfelf, 1 am willing 
to let thee fhare them with me, but 
w# fortune hath been more liberal to 
thee than to me, in this inftance I 
will not decline accepting a part of 
thefe goods at thy hands ; but receive 
them with thofe grateful acknow- 
ledgments due to a benefaftor.” 

Happy, therefore, was it for the 
world, that Alexander terminated 
his daysin the meridian of life! And 
for the almoft countlefs numbers of 
thofe flain by his power, who, with- 
out provocation he rendered his foes ; 
for his occafioning multitudes of fa- 
thers to lament, mothers to mourn, 
widows to weep, and orphans to cry ; 
and for his great and repeated a@ts of 
rapine and defolation, fhall his name 
be revered and mentioned with ap- 
plaufe ? Say rather, for the honour 
of humanity ; let it be buried in ob- 
livion! or, as a tribute to juftice, be 
covered with infamy ! 

How much more amiable is the 
charatter of that noble Roman, whofe 
fupreme ambition was to advance the 
good of the public, and to preferve 
the liberties of the common weal ? 

Superior to pageantry and fhew, 
Cato chofe to be diftinguifhed by 
virtue and patriotifm. 

Above an attachment to wealth, 
he rejeCted the riches which were of- 
fered him. 


Difdaining to accept of illegal au- 
thority, he declined becoming gene- 
ral of an army in preference to Sei- 

io. 

Not afpiring after honors, he af- 
cended the fummit of fame. 

But the ambition of even Cato, 
was not unfullied; it would not fuf- 
fer him to furvive his own perfonal 
liberty and the freedom of Rome ; 
for, in the hour of rathnefs, he pat a 
period to his life. 

Though, indeed, for this aét he 
merits cenfure, and was prodigal of 
his own blood, he was not fo of that 
of others ; for fuch was his humani- 
ty that when, with Pompey at Dyr- 
rachium, he defeated the army of 
Cefar, Cato lamented the fate of 
hiscountry ; and moft fenfibly deplo- 
red, that dire ambition which thus 
caufed fuch an effufion of kindred 
blood, 


4 
He was induced to depart from” 


Sicily, rather than expofe that coun- 
try to inevitable deftruétion, by its 
becoming the place of arms. 

On the commencement of the civil 
war, between Pompey and Cefar, 
Cato obtained an order, that no ci- 
ty fhould be facked that belonged to 
the Romans; and alfo, that no Ro- 
man fhould be flain but in battle. 

Afte> the aétion at Pharfalia, he 
was inftrumental in preferving the 
life of Cicero, and the lives of feve- 
ral others. 

When Scipio, in complaifance to 
Juba, propofed the murder of all the 
inhabitants of Utica, and to demol. 
ith that city, Cato oppofed and pre- 
vented fuch an aét of barbarity. 

And fuch was his deteftation of 
the unjuft fhedding of human biood, 
that when Ceefar had flain three hun- 
dred thoufand Germans, who, at that 
inftant, were at neace with the Ro- 
mans, and fome of his friends moved 
the fenate for a public thankfgiving, 
on the occafion, it was declared by 
Cato, ** that Cefar onght to be de- 
livered into the power of thofe who 
had been thus unjefily aflauleed, thae 
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the offence might be expiated, and 
not a curfe brought on Rome. It is 
true (faid he) we have reafon to be 
grateful to the Gods, inafmuch as 
they {pared the commonweaith, and 
did not take vengeance on the army, 
for the folly and madaefs of its Ge- 
neral.”” 

And even at the fatah moment, 
when he had refolved on his own 
death, he was moft anxious to fave 
the lives of thofe who were with 
him ; and taught thém how to paci- 
fy their enemy, and obtain his cle- 
mency. 

As ambition is attended by hap- 
pinefs or woe, in private, as well as 
public life ; and is produétive of ho- 
nor or infamy; fatisfaction or in- 
quietude; felf-approbation or re- 
morfe, as proceeding from a good 
or an evil difpofition, it muft there- 
fore be of the utmoft moment, for 
our own felicity and that of others, 
that our ambition originates from 
wifdom and virtue. 

And that this paffion may ever be 
employed on proper objects, how 
neceflary is it we fhould entertain 
= conceptions of the ftate of our 

eing, and the ends of our forma- 
tion? 

To a mifapprehenfion of thefe 
particulars, it fo often happens, that 
ambition, to mankind, becomes an 
evil, rather than a good ; an unhap- 
pinefs, and not a bieffing! 


*," Ifthe author had given in- 
culgence to his inclination, he might 
have felefted a character, in thefe 
itates, which, contrafted with that of 
Alexander, would have been more 
uniformly ftriking, than that of Ca- 
to; or, ini of any other man : 
But the apprehenfion it would affe 
the delicate fenfibility of that gen- 
tleman, prevented his taking this Ji- 
berty with a name fo univerfally re- 
vered 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
THE intention of this Paper is to in- 
eilcate V ictue aue to amute, The pre 
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dominant Vices and Follies of Men will 
be cenfured with Freedom, and their 
god Qualities commended with Plea- 
jure. Communications from the Learn- 
ed and Ingenious, to the care of the 
Printer of this Magazine, will be 
gratefully received and duly noticed, 


PAPUA DAD 


An Account of Romar Laws, and of 
the Laws of Cristian Emper- 
ORS, to fecure the Bodies and Graves 
of the Dean from the Violence of 
Robbers and Sacriligious Invaders, 


H E ancient Roman laws were 

very fevere againft all injuries 
and abufes offered to the bodies, mo- 
numents, or fepulchres, of the dead. 
Thefe were regarded to be /acred, 
and therefore 4 any violated a fe- 
sulchre, fo as to take from it the 
[oie or bones, it was a capital crime, 
to be punifhed with death, in thofe 
of inferior ftation; fuch as were of 
fuperior rank, were to be tranfport- 
ed to fome iflandgbanithed, or con- 
demned to labor in the mines.* 

In the reign of the Chriftian Em- 
peror Conflantine, this crime was alfo 
capital. ‘The law, however, madea 
diftin@tion between the bodies and 
fepulchres of the dead. He who vio- 
lated a fepulehre only, but offered no 
injury to the body, was not punifhable 
with death; but either with confif« 
cation of eftate, infamy, banifhment, 
or fervitude in the mines. But if he 
offered any indignity to the body, 
the crime was not to be expiated 
but by the blood of the offender, 
anlefs his dignity was fuch that his 
life was preferved by the law; in 
this cafe, the penalty was changed.t 

Conftans, the fon of Conftantine, 
in fome degree relaxed the penalty 
of this law; it was, however, foon 


* Digeft. lib. 47. tit. 12. de fepals 
chro vrlato. lig. Br. 

+ Cod. th. lib, tit. 19. de fepulchr. 
wviolatis. lig. 2, ef 3. et Valentin, Nox 
wel, Se de Sepalchris, 
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reftored, in its fulleft extent, by Cox- 
ntius. 
Theodofius Funior and Valentinian Ill. 
enacted a very fevere law againft all 
rfons whatever, guilty of this of- 
ence. If a flave was deteéted in the 
crime, he was immediately to be put 
to the rack. If he confeffed it was 
his own aét, and that his mafter was 
not coneerned in it, he fuffered 
death. If his matter was an accom- 
plice, he alfo was put to death, If 
this offence was proved againft a 
freeman, who wasa plebian only, 
and poffefled of no eltate, he like- 
wife was to endure the penalty of 
death: But if he was opulent, and 
of a dignified ftation, he was to be 
amerced in half of his eftate, and for 
ever thereafter to be made infamous 
in law. If aclergyman tranfgref- 
fed, in this manner, he was immedi- 
ately to be degraded; deprived of 
the name of clerk, and to be fenten- 
ced to perpetual banifhment.*—Pax 
Sepultis ! 


PAAR AA 


The Scriprure Rove of SusBmis- 
sion #o GoveRNMENT explained, 
by Dr. Pearce, the laie bifbop of 
Rochefter. 


N arbitrary governments, fays the 
Doéor, neither the confent of 
the people is afked, nor is their in- 
clination always confidered. ‘There 
the law is forced upon them, and it 
is, it mutt be theic rule, whether 
they think it reafonable, or unrea- 
fonable; prudent or the reverfe. 
‘This was’ the cafe of the Roman 
empire when Chritt and his apoftles 
gave their precepts refpeting the 
uty of fubjects to princes. The 
will of the fovereign was the fupreme 
liw, at that period; or if the fenate 
of Rome concurred to confirm a law, 
the great body of the Roman empire 
had nothing to do with it, except to 


* Valentin. Novel. 5. de fepuichrit. 
ad Calcem Cod. T heodof, 


receive it when publifhed, and to 
render it their obedience. 

Butin a free government, the con- 
fent of the people is neceff-ry before 
any law can be eftablifhed; and the 
more they are concerned in making a 
law, the more careful fhould they be 
not to violate it. He certainly can- 
not be thought to prattife the /crip- 
ture rule of {ubmiflion to government, 
who will not be obedient to the laws 
which he bimfelf hath affifted to or- 
dain, 
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Great Cuanity of the Dutca, 


HE Arm-huys, or poor’s houfe, 
at the Hague, is pleafantly fi- 
tuated by the canal. The building 
is large and elegant, and in it there 
are maintained about fx hundred boys 
and girls, the children of impover- 
ifhed citizens. ‘They are kept ex- 
tremely neat, and great care is taken 
of them in other refpects. At this 
place, there are alfo four or five hof- 
pitals of different kinds, which are 
maintained at a great annual expence 
of the inhabitants. It is computed. 
that in this citv upwards of an hun- 
dred thoufand florins, or ten thoufend 
pounds fierling, axe yearly collected 
for the ufe of the poor only, either in 
churches, or from door to door, ex- 
clufive of the fixed rates, legacies and 
fupplies from the public treafury ; 
from which, the poor of each parif> 
receive annually two or three hun- 
dred pounds fterling ; and in a year 
wherein the neceffarigs of life are un- 
commonly dear, or in which there is 
a confiderable increafe of poor, the 
confiftory, or veftry, have only to ap- 
ply to the magiftrate for an extraor- 
dinary fupply of two or three hun- 
dred pounds, and it is immediately 
and chearfully paid to them. 


OVPVOV ON OV ONO 


An Arrectinc Antcpore. 
N the year 1662, when Paris was 
afflicted with along and fevere 
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famine, Monfieur de Sallo, returning 
from a fummer’s evening walk, ac- 
companied with only a page, was ac- 
cofted by a man, who prefented his 
siftol, and, in a manner far from 
i codaeld refolution, afked him for 
his money. M. de Sallo, obferving 
that he came to the wrong perfon, 
and that he could obtain but little 
trom him, added: “ I have but three 
piftoles, which are not worth a fcuf- 
fle, fo, much good may it do you 
vith them; but, like a friend, let 
me tell you, you are going on in a 
very bad way.” ‘The robber took 
them, and, without afking him for 
mere, walked away, with an air of 
dejection and terror. 

The fellow was no fooner gone, 
than M. de Sallo ordered his page to 
follow the robber, to obferve where 
he went, and to bring him an ac- 
count of all he fhould difcover. The 
boy obeyed, purfued him through fe- 
veral obfcure ftreets, and, at length, 
faw him enter a baker’s fhop, where 
he obferved him change one of the 

iftoles, and buy a large brown loaf. 

ith this falutary purchafe the rob- 
ber went a few doors further, and, 
entering an alley, afvended feveral 
pair of ttairs. ‘The boy crept up af- 
ter him to the topmoft ftory, where 
he faw him go intoa room, which 
was no otherwife illuminated than 
by the friendly light of the moon ; 
and, peeping through a crevice, he 
perceived the wretched man caft the 
loaf on the floor, and, burfting into 
tears, cry out: ‘** There, eat your 
fill, this is the deareft loaf I ever 
bought! I have robbed a om 
of three piftoles; let us hufband them 
well, and let me have no more teaz- 
ings; for, foon or late, thefe doings 
muft bring me to ruin!” His wite 
having calmed the agony of his 
mind, took up the loaf, and, cutting 
it, gave four pieces to four poor ftarv- 
ing children. 

‘The page having thus performed 
his commiffion, returned home, and 
gave his mafter an account of all Le 
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had feen and heard. Sallo, who was 
much moved, (what Chriftian breaft 
can be unmoved at diftrefs like this!) 
commanded the boy to call him at 
five next morning. He rofe accord- 
ingly, and took his boy with him to 
fhew the way: he enquired of his 
neighbours the chara¢ter of a man 
who lived in fuch a garret, with a 
wife and four children; by whom he 
was informed, that he was a very in- 
duftrious man, a tender hufband, and 
a quiet neighbour; that his oecupa- 
tion was that of a fhoemaker, and 
that he was a neat workman, but was 
over-burdened with a family, and 
itruggled hard ta live in fuch dear 
times. Satisfied with this account, 
M. de Sallo afcended to the fhoe- 
maker’s lodging, and knocking at 
the door, it was opened by the un- 
happy man himfelf; who, knowing 
him at firft fight to be the gentleman 
whom he had robbed, proftrated him- 
felf at his feet. M. de Sallo defired 
him to make no noife, affuring him 
that he had not the leaft intention to 
hurt him. ‘ You have a good cha- 
ra¢ter, faid he,,.among your neigh- 
bours, but you muft expect your life 
will be cut fhort, if you are fo wick- 
ed as to continue the freedoms you 
took with me. Hold your hand; 
here are thirty piftoles to buy lea- 
ther; hafband it well, and fet your 
children a laudable example. To put 
you out of further temptations to 
commit fuch ruinous and fatal acti- 
ons | will encourage your induftry. 
I hear you area neat workman; you 
fhall, therefore, at this time, take 
meafure of me and my lad for two 
pair of fhoes each, and he hall call 
upon you for them.” 

‘The whole family feemed abforbea 
in joy: amazement and gratitude, 
in fome meafure deprived them of 
fpeech. M. de Sallo departed, great- 
ly moved, and with a mind replete 
with fatisfaétion, at having faved a 
inan, and perhaps a family, fromthe 
commiffion of guilt, from an ignomi- 
nious death, and perhaps from ever- 
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Istting damnation, Never was a day 
much better begun; the confciouf- 
nefs of having performed fuch an ac- 
tion, whenever it recurs to the mind, 
muft be attended with pleafure ; and 
that felf-complacency which is more 
dclisgple than gold, will be ever the 
at mt on fach truly Chriftian 
charity, 
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Pertinent Remark and Deed of Charity, 
of a Lavy, as fhe was led to Mar- 
tyrdom, 


IcHAELA CAIGNEOLA was a 
lady of diftin@ion. For her 
fteadfaft adherence to the principles 
of her religion, fhe was condemned 
to be burnt to death. As fhe was 
conduGed to the place of execution, 
obferving that her judges, from a 
window, gazed on herfelf and her 
companions in trouble; ‘‘ THostr, 
fhe exclaimed, fay to fuffer the tor- 
ments of their guilty confeiences; while 
we go to glory and bappine/s !’’—At 
that moment, a certain poor woman 
wept and faid to her: ««O Madam, 
we fhall never more receive any 
alms!” ** Not fo,” faid Caigneola, 
“* once more you have charity!” and 
immediately fhe pas off her flippers, 
which, with fuch of her apparel as 
fhe could decently part with, the 
beftowed on this objeét of diftrefs. 


4A Faruer’s Avvice «# his 
DAUGHTERS. 


RELIGION. 


"| uae the duties of religi- 
on ftriftly fpeaking, are equal- 
ly binding on both fexes, yet certain 
differences in their natural chara@er 
and education, render fome vices in 
your fex particularly odious, The 
natural hardnefs of our hearts, and 
trength of our paffions, inflamed by 
the qacontroyled licence we are too 
often indulged with in our youth, 
are apt to render our manners more 


diffalute, and make us lefs fufcep 
tible of the finer feelings of + 
heart. Your fuperior delicacy, your 
modefty, and he ufual feverity of 
your education, preferve you, in a 
great meafure, from any temptation 
to thofe vices to which we ate moft 
fubjected. The natural foftnefs and 
fenfibility of your difpofitions par- 
ticularly fit you for the prattice of 
thofe duties where the heart is chief- 
ly concerned. And this, with the 
natural warmth of your imaginati- 
ons, renders you peculiarly fafcep- 
tible of the feelings of devotion. 

‘There are many circum‘tances in 
your fituation which peculiarly re- 
quire the fupports of religion to en- 
able you to act in them with fpirit 
and propriety. Your whole life is 
often a life of fuffering. Youcan- 
not pluage into bufine(s, nor diffipate 
yourfelves in pleafure and riot, as 
men too often do, when under the 

reflure of misfortunes. You mutt 

ar your forrows in filence, un- 
known and unpitied. You muf of- 
ten put on a face of ferenity and 
cheerfulnefs, when. your hearts are 
torn with anguith, or finking in de- 
fpair. Then your only refource is 
in the confolations of religion. It 
is chiefly owieg to thefe that you 
bear domeftic misfortunes better than 
we do. 

But you are fometimes in very 
different circumftances, that,equally 
require the reftraints of religion.— 
The natural vivacity, and perhaps 
the natural vanity of your fex, are 
very apt to lead you intoa diffipated 
ftate oF life, that deceives you, under 
the appearance of innocent pleafure ; 
but which in reality waftes your {pi- 
rits, impairs your health, weakens 
all the fuperior faculties of your 
minds, and often fullies your repu- 
tations. ; 

Religion is rather a matter of fen- 
timent than reafoning. The impor- 
tant and interefting articles of faith 
are fuficiently plain. Fix your ate 
tention on thefe, and do not meddle 
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with controverfy. If you get into 
that, you plunge into a chaos, from 
which you may never be able to ex- 
tricate yourfelves. It fpoils the tem- 
per, and has no good effect on the 
heart, 


Avoid all books, and all converfa- 
tion, that tend to fhake your faith on 
thofe great points of religion which 
fhould ferve to regulate your con- 
duct, and on which your hopes of 
future and eternal happinefs depend. 


Never indulge yourfelves in ridi- 
cule on religious fubje¢ts; nor give 
countenance to it in others, by feem- 
ing diverted with what they fay. 

I wifh you to go no further than 
the fcriptures for your religious opi- 
nions. Embrace thofe you find clear- 
ly revealed. Never perplex your- 
felves about fuch as you do not un- 
derftand, but treat them with filent 
and becoming reverence.—I would 
advife you to read fuch religious 
books as are addreffed to the heart; 
fuch as infpire pious and devout afs 
fections ; fuch as are proper to di- 
rect you in your condué¢t, and not fuch 
as tend to entangle you in the end- 
lefs maze of opimons and fyftems. 

Be pun@tual in the ftated perform- 
ance of your private devotions morn- 
ing and evening. If you have any 
fenfibility or imagination, this will 
eftablifh fuch an intercourfe between 
you and the Supreme Being, as will 
be of infinite confequence to you in 
life. It will communicate an habit- 
ual cheerfulnefs to your tempers ; 
give a firmnefs and fteadinefs to your 
virtue, and enable you to go through 
all the viciffitudes of human life with 
propriety and dignity. 

1 with you to be regular in your 
‘attendance on public worthip, and in 
Feceiving the communion, Allow no- 
thing to interrupt your public or 
private devotions, except the pers 
formance of fome active duty in lit, 
to which they fhould always give 

place.—In your behaviour at public 
Vor. 1 Numa 
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worthip, obferve an exemplary at- 
tention and gravity. 

That extreme ftri€tnefs which I 
recommend to-you in thefe duties, 
will be confidered by many of your 
acquaintance as a fuperftitious ate 
tachment to forms; but in the ad. 
vice I give you on this and other fub- 
jects, 1 have an eye to the fpirit and 
manners of the age. ‘There is a le- 
vity and diffipation in the prefent 
manners; a coldnefs and liftleffnefs 
in whatever relates to religion, which 
cannot fail to infe&t you, unlefs you 
purpofely cultivate in your minds a 
contrary bias, and make the devoti- 
onal tafte habitual. 

Avoid all grimace and oftentation 
in your religious duties. ‘They are 
the ufual cloaks of hypocrify; at 
leaft they fhew a weak and vain 
mind. 

Cultivate an enlarged charity for 
all mankind, however they may dif- 
fer from you in their religious opt- 
nions. ‘That difference may proba- 
bly arife from caufes in which you 
had no fhare, and from which you 
can derive no merit. 

The beft eff-t of your religion 
will be a diffufive humanity toall in 
dittrefs.—Set apart a certain propor- 
tion of your income as facred to cha- 

ritable purpofes. But in this, as well 
as in the practice of every other duty, 
carefully avoid oftentation. Vanity 
is always defeating her own purpof- 
es. Fame is one of the natural re- 
wards of virtue. Donot purfueher, 
and the will follow you. 

Do not confine your charity to 
giving money. You may have ma- 
ny opportunities of fhewing a ten- 
der and compaffionate fpirit where 
your money is not wanted.— There 
1; a faife and unnatural refinement 

in fenfibility, which makes fome 

eople fhun’the fight of every object 

in diftrefs, Never indulge this, ef- 

pecially where your friends or ac- 

quaintances are concerned. Let the 

days of their misfortunes, when the 
G 
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: world forgets or avoids chem, be the _ the diftrefs it occafions is amply com- 
ini} feafon for you to exercife your he- penfated by the confcioufnefs of do- 
ae , | manity and friendfhip. ‘Ihe fight ing your duty, and by the fecret en. 

“ae, of human mifery foft.ns the heart, dearments which nature has annex. r 

} and makes it better; at checks the ed to all our fympathetic forrows, 

pride of health and profperity, and ( To be continued. ) j 
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Addreffed to the Your nu of thefe 
HOUGH éut few perfons are endacd totslotys 


of invention ", f re ngib of memory, and depth of mde mene 
which, through intenfe app ication to fiudy, fo jufly difteywihed 
Sir Francis Bacon tx the literary world, amd enabled bre net 
only to poffe/s all the learning of Ant rquity, amd of the persd ie 
which be lrved, but alfo to f rike cut rem paths of Sctence 
to make great advances therein, yet the ways of Science baving 
been well trodden by men of gentus and im fui iry, thofe cf common 
Capacity are now « apabl ¢ of making onfiderable proficiency 
in Literature. 
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fanding, be of efjential fervice tothe commumt¥} that our young 
men, in general, wh foall devoie them/elves 10 commerce, and to 
me banical and agricultural employments, /bould poj] nidervable 
degrees of Literature as thereby they ceill mot on!y become more 
re[pettabl € CUIZENS, bast bave their capactties enlarged more 


capable of excelling in their feveral a GUi0ms, 44 OC1iCT Guadile 


hed to a&f in fuch publi + fiations to which sfiomally, {bey 1 
be advanced by the fuffrage of their f thizens. A de? 


tn learning bai often been very fenfibly regretted by many twor. 
charadlers in thefe flate 
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INTRODUCTION % 


One important end of this performance is to give our youth, in 
gencral, a tafte for Literature, and to initiate them into the prin- 
ciples of untverfal erudition. . By devoting fome of their letfure 
hours to an attentive perufal of thofe various articles of Litera- 
ture and mifcellaneous Produétions which we fhall lay before 
them, we flatter ourfelves they will not only enjoy rational fatis- 
Saétion, but become refpectable for learning ; be an honor to their 
country ; be more watchful guardians and able defenders of thetr 
liberty ; bave their minds more perfeé?ly humanized ; their man- 
ners more polifhed, and their actions more agreeable to the ditiates 
of virtue and wifdom. 


Though this part of our Magazine is principally defigned to 
benefit Juch of our youth as fhall not enjoy the advantages of a 
liberal education, il ts polfible, that by fome of the learned, it may 
be perufed with pleafure, and even with fome degree of improve 
ment. 


Confcious we are of the dignity, smportance, and merit of the 
Jair daughters of our country ; and, with chearfulncfs, we fealt 
devote fome portion of this work to thetr peculigr advantage and 
amufement, 
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A concife History of the ORIGIN and ProGRess, amang the mu/t ancicnt 
Nations, of Laws aud Government ;—of Arts and Manutattures ;—of the 


Sciences ;—of Commerce and Navigation ;—of the Art Military ;—and 


of Manners azd Cuttoms. 


The Onicinand Procress of 
LawsandGovVERNMENT. 


T HE hiftory of the ages before 
the deluge, furnifhes but few 
materials for the fubject of our in- 
quiries. Mofes has related thofe im- 
portant events only, which it was 
neceffary mankind fhould be acquaint- 
ed with ; trivial circumttances, which 
would have gratified an idle curiofi- 
ty, he hath furpreffed. 

As there are but few traces of an- 
tediluvian knowlege remaining, ex- 
cept what” is contained in the facred 
writings, we fhall fix our date of the 
Origin of Laws, and a!fo of the Arts 
and Sciences, pofterior to the deluge. 

The family of Noah remained no 
longer united in one fociety on the 
plains of Shinar, than was neceflary 
for their increafe and fecurity. As 
foon as they were become fufficiently 
numerous, God was pleafed to dif- 
perie them into the different regions 
of the earth, about the time of the 
birth of Peleg, nearly 150 years after 
the deluge. It appears, that thefe 
new inhabitants of the earth had no 
defign to feparate. They were fome- 
times forced to part in order to feek 
fubfiftence : but the fear of lofing 
each other, in their various excurfi- 
ons, made them ufe all the precauti- 
ons they could think of to preveat fo 
great a misfortune. With this view 
they formed the defign of building a 
city, and raifing a tower in it toa 
prodigious height, that it might be 
feen ata great diftance, and ferve 
them for a fignal and centre of reu- 
nion. But Providence judging their 
feparation neceflary for the more {pec- 
dy repeopling of the earth, ereployed 


the moft effectual means to oblige 
them to difperfe. All mankind at 
that time fpoke the fame language. 
‘Dhe Supreme Being diffolved this 
powerful bond of union, by con- 
founding their tongues in fuch a 
manner, that, not underitanding each 
other,they feparated and direéted their 
fteps to different parts of the world. 


- We thall not undertake to defcribe 
the routes of the feveral colonies 
which were then formed. Such a 
difquifition would be altogether fo- 
reign to onr purpofe. We thal! only 
obierve, that if we refle& with how 
much eafe and expedition the Sava- 
ges, Tartars, an@ Arabians of our 
days, tranfport themfelves and their 
whole families to very great diltances, 
we fhall foon be convinced, that thofe 
firft men, naturally robuft, accuftom- 
ed toa lite of labour, and having 
few wants, when forced to quit their 
native foil in fearch of new fettle- 
ments, might in a very little time 
{pread themfelves over the different 
climates of our hemifphere. 

But this difperfion of mankind 
muft neceffarily have confiderably 
diminifhed the primitive knowledge 
which they had hitherto been able to 
preferve. All fociety being diffolved 
by this confufion of tongues, and fa- 
milies living detached from each 
other, they funk in a little time into 
the profoundeft ignorance. Adi to 
this, the confideration of the tumu!t 
and diforder infeparable from new 
eftablifhments, and we fhall eafily 
conceive how there was a time, in 
which almoft all the world was plua- 
ged into the moft deplorable barbari- 
ty. Men wandered in the woods an¢ 
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fields, without laws, without leaders, 
or any form of government. ‘heir 
ferocity became io great, that many 
of them devoured each other. All 
kinds of knowledge, even the moft 
common and neceilary, were fo much 
neglected, that not a few had forgot 
even the ufe of fire. it is to thefe 
unhappy times we mutt refer what 
profane hiftorians relate of the mifé- 
ries which afflicted the fir ages of the 
world. Ail ancient traditions declare 
that the firtt men led a infe very Istele 
different trom that of beafts, 

We fhail find no difficulty in be- 
lieving thefe relations, if we caft our 
eyes on what ancient authors tell us 
of the ftate of feveral countries even 
in their own times,a flate the reality 
of which is confirmed by modern 
relations. Travellers inform us, that, 
even at this day, in fome parts of the 
world, they meet with men who are 
firangers to all focial intercourfe, of 
a charaéter fo cruel and ferocious, 
that they live in perpetual war, def- 
troying, and even devouring each 
other. Thefe wretched people, void 
of all the principies of humanity, 
without laws, polity, or government, 
live in dens and caverns, and differ 
but very little from the brute creati- 
on. Their food confifts of fome 
fruits and roots with which the woods 
fupply them ; for want of fkill and 
induftry they can feldom procure 
more folid nourifhment. In aword, 
not having even the moft common 
and obvious notions, they have noth- 
ing cf humanity bat the external fi- 
gure. 

Thefe favage people exaGly an- 
{wer the defcription given us by hif- 
torians of the ancient ftate of man- 
kind. We feeeven from f{criptare, 
that, foon after the difperfion, the 
precepts and example of Noah were 
fo generally forgotten, that even the 
anceftors of Abraham were plunged 
in idolatry. When Jacob went into 
Mefopotamia, he found idolatry 
mixed with the worfhip of the true 
God in the family of his uncle La- 
ban, 


The ancient ftate of the homan 
race may very well be compared to 
that of the Cyclops, that is to fay, 
the ancient inhabitants of Sicily, as 
reprefented by Homer. 
* Cycleps,’ fays this poet, ‘know 
* nolaws. Each governs his family, 
nd rules over his wife and chil- 
dren. ‘They trouble not themfelves 
with the affairs of their neighbours, 
and think not themfelves interefted 
inthem. Accordingly, they have 
no affemblies to deliberate ow pub- 
lic affairs. ‘They are governed by 
no general laws to regulate their 
manners and their a€tions. They 
neither plant nor fow. ‘They are 
fed by the fruits which the earth 
produces fpontaneoufly. ‘Their 
* abode is on the fummits of moun- 
* tains, and caverns ferve them fora 
* retreat.” Behold a lively piéture 
of the manner in which almoft all the, 
families of the world lived immedi- 
ately after their difperfion! 

This favage unfociable life could 
not be of long continuance with re- 
gard to a great part of mankind, 
So many motives concurred to induce 
families to affociate and mingle with 
each other, that feveral ef them muft 
have united very carly. 


( To be continued. ) 
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The On1 G15 and Prooress of Arts 
and NIANU FACTURES. 


HE invention and improvement 

of arts was one of the firit and 
happiett fruits of the reunion of fa- 
milies, and inflitution of government. 
Neceffity was the firft prrecpsey of 
mankind. Neceflity taught them how 
toemploy the hands which Providence 
had given them, and to ufe the gift 
of fpeech which they had received in 
preference to all the other creatures. 
But thefe firft difcoveries would never 
have been brought to any great per- 
fection without the reunion of fami- 
lies, and the inflitution of laws and 
government. By means of thefe the 
tirit rade inventions, the effects of 
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chance or neceflity, wee brought to 
perfection by degrees, According- 
ly we find, that the difcovery and 
improvement of arts are afcribed to 
thofe nations which were firft formed 
into regular ftates and governments, 
It is by long experience, and by com- 
municating their thoughts and ob- 
fervations to one another, that man- 
kind has acquired the knowledge of 
that great multitude of arts which 
civilized nations have long enjoyed. 
We cannot doubt that many arts 
were known and prattifed before the 
deluge. Mofes tells us, that Cain 
builta city ; that ‘Tubal-Cain under- 
ftood the art of working metals, par- 
ticularly iron, and his brother Jubal 
was the inventor of mufical inftru- 
ments, &c. But the greateft part of 
thefe arts perifhed in the deluge. 
Even thofé which were preferved by 
Noah and his fons, could not be of 
any great fervice to thofe firff men 
who repeopled the earth. The con- 
fufion of tongues, and difperfion of 
families followed fo foon after the 
deluge, that the grcatett part of the 
defcendents of Noah had not faffici- 
ent time to make themfelves malters 
of the arts which he could have taught 
them. Befides, the long journeys 
they undertook after the difperfion, 
made them forget what they had 
learned for want of prattice. All 
this is acknowledged by the beft wri- 
ters of antiquity. ‘They unanimouf- 
ly declare, that the arts were loft in 
she deluge, and that it was a very 
long time before they were difcover- 
ed again, becaufe the earth was al- 
moft a defert, and the firft men had 
little communication with one ano- 
ther. They were flrangers to the 
moft common and fimple notions, and 
unacquainted with thofe arts which 
we efteem the mort neceffary to life. 
Is it not, forexample, aftonifhing, 
‘to think that there was a time when 
a great part of mankind knew noth- 
ing of fire, and were quite ignorant 
of its properties and ufe? This, 
however, isa truth attefted by the 


moft ancient and moft wnanimous 
tradition, ‘The Egyptians, Perfians, 
Pheenicians, Greeks, and feveral 
other nations, acknowledged that 
their anceftors were once without the 
ufeof fire. ‘The Chinefe confefs the 
fame of their progenitors. However 
incredible thefe facts may appear, 
they are confirmed by what feveral 
writers, both ancient and modern, 
have declared of nations who were 
their cotemporaries, and inthis ftate 
of ignorance and barbarity when they 
knew them. Pomponius Mela, Pli- 
ny, Plutarch, and other ancient au- 
thors, fpeak of nations, who, at the 
time they wrote, knew not the ufe of 
fire, or had but jutt learned it. Faéts 
of the fame kind are attefted by feve- 
ral modern relations. 

‘The inhabitants of the Marian ifl- 
ands, which were difcovered in 1 521, 
had no idea of fire. Never was af- 
tonifhment greater than theirs, when 
they faw it on the defcent of Magel- 
Jan on one of theiriflands. At fr 
they believed it f be a kind of ani- 
mal, that fixed itfelf to, and fed upon 
wood. Some of them who approach. 
ed too near being burnt, the reft were 
terrified, and durft only look upon it 
ata diftance. They were afraid, they 
faid, of being bit, or left that dread- 
ful animal fhould wound them with 
his violentrefpiration ; forthefe were 
the firft notions they formed of the 
heat and flame. Such too probably 
were the notions the Greeks origin- 
ally formed of them. 

The inhabitants of the Philippine 
and Canary iflands were formerly as 
ignorant asthofe we have been fpeak- 
ing of. ‘They affure us, that in the 
ifle of Los Jordenas the ufe of fire 
was lately unknown. They fay the 
fame of feveral nations on this Con- 
tinent, particularly of the Amikov- 
ans, a people of South America, dif- 
covered but a fittle while ago. Afri- 
ca prefents us, even in ovr own days, 
with fome nations in this deplorable 
ftate of ignorance. For this reafon, 
no doubt, there were fome nations 














anciently, as there are fome at pre- 
fent, who eat the fieth of animals 
quite raw. Thefe faéts may enable 
us to form a judgment of the favage 
and barbarous itate of mankind 
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after the confufion of tongues, and 
difperfion of families. We however 
except thofe of the pofterity of Noah, 
who continued to dwell in the plains 
of Shinar. 


(To be continued. ) 





An Anaryticar Asripcment of the Principal of the Potite Arts, 


Berrys Lerrres, and SCLENCES; particularly Grammar, Rhetoric, B- 
loguence, Pronunciation, Poetry, Verfification, Mujfc, Painting, Engraving, 
Sculpture and Ploftics,: Architecture, Mythology, Chronology, Hiftory, ancient 
and modern, Antiquities, Diplomaties, Statipics, Geography, Genealogy, Blaz- 


onry, Philology, Criticifm, ee Phyfic, (comprebending by this 
Yerm, Anatomy, Phyfiology, Pathology, and the other Sciences of which the 
medicinal Art is compofed) Logic, Metaphyfics, Plyfics, or Natural Pbilofoply, 


and the Mathematics. 


GRAMMAR. 
VERY being, that is endowed 


by the Creator with any facul- 
ty whatever, is born with a defire 
(which is called ixfin@ ) to exert that 
taculty. So the bird flies, the hind 
runs, and the filh fwims, whea they 
have it in their power. The firft men, 
doubtlefs, made ufe of articulate 
founds to exprefs their wants, as they 
found themfelves pofleffed of that fa- 
culty ; but they did not ia faét fpeak, 
they did not form any language, be- 
caufe they had not agreed tacitly and 
by habit, that fuch and fuch founds, 
whetlser fimple or compound, fhould 
fignify fauch and fach things. In pro- 
portion as kaowledge and waots in- 
creafed among men, the founds, the 
words, and expreffions that were to 
denote thofe wants, increafed like- 
wife. They began by uniting fim- 
ple ideas, by ranging thofe ideas, 
and by rendering them fenfible to o- 
thers, in a formal language; and 
lafliy, they invented the method of 
exprefing their words by charatters, 
«nd by that means made them diftin- 
guifhable by the eye. Such was the 
rife of fpeech and writing. All this 
was improved by degrees, and is ftill 
daily improving. But as mankind 


were foon difperfed over the earth, 
without having mach communicati- 
on with each other, efpecially in the 
firft ages of the world, when they 
were even prevented by the deferts 
and rivers which feparated them from 
each other, the figuification of founds 
became arbitrary among different 
people ; and, in proportion as know- 
ledge and wants increafed among one 
particular people, they invented new 
words whereby to exprefs them.— 
Such was the natural origin of the 
diverfity of languages; and it was 
phyfica!lly and morally impoffiby that 
it could have happened otherwife, — 


Grammar is not, as moft authors 
have defined it, the art of /peaking 
well, for that more properly belongs 
to rhetoric ; but itis, the art of (pear 
ing and writing a language CORRECT- 
Ly. ‘This artis divided into three 
parts. The firft teaches the true pro- 
nunciation, and the corre orthogra- 
phy ; the fecond treats of the nature 
of words: and the third gives the 
rules for their proper arrangement, 
which is called /yntax, that is, the 
guide for conitruction, To exprefs 
his thoughts, man makes ufe of the 
voice, writing, or attion. In the firk 
cafe, he employs articulate founds, 
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which are called awords; in the fe- 
cond, written characters, which im- 
ply thofe words; and in the third, 
all forts of figns and motions of the 
body and its members, to exprefs a 
word or a thought; fo, for yes, or an 
affent, we incline the head, and for 
wo, or a diffent, we fhake the head; 
and, in fhort, all the geftures that 
pantomimes have invented are here 
ufed. Words are compofed of letters 
and fyllables. There are in the Eng- 
lith alphabet 26 letters, which are di- 
vided into vowels and confonants. A 
vowel is a letter that forms a found 
of itfelf, as a, e, i, 0, u. A confoxant 
is a letter that cannot be pronounced 
without a vowel, asb, c,d, &c. A 
dipthong confifts of two or three vow- 
els united which are pronounced to- 


gether, and exprefs a double found. 


A/fpllable is a found that is pronoun- 
ced at once, and which cannot, or 
ought not to be divided. A word, 
that is compofed of one fyllablé on- 
ly, is called a mono/yllable. 

Among the diftin¢tions which gram- 
mar makes in vowels, and which are 
not the fame in all languages, on ac- 
count of the great diffzrence in pro- 
nunciation, the moft remarkable is, 
that of xg and /sort; by reafon of 
the great effect it has on common dif- 
courte, as well as in eloquence and 
poetry. They apply thefe terms, 
though improperly with regard to 
modern languages, to thofe vowels 
on which we lay more or lefs accent 
in pronouncing them; and thefe ren- 
cer the fyllables they belong to con- 
itantly longer or fhorter. Cuftom, 
and the example of thofe who {peak 
correctly, are the only rules by which 
they can be determined. ‘The gram- 
mar of each language teaches the true 
pronunciation of vowels, confonants, 
fyllables and the words they compofe. 
But as grammar is wrote, and {peaks 
to the cye only, and as pronunciati- 
on js dittinguifhed by the ear, the 
trve metiod of pronouncing matt be 
learned by converfing with thofe to 
Vour. 1. Numa. L 
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whom the language is natural, oe 
with a good mafter; and this is al- 
moft the only part of grammar in 
which a mafter is neceflary to a _per- 
fon of judgment and attention: all 
the reft is to be learned by a good 
grammar, where the intelligent fcho- 
lar will acquire it as well as from his 
inftructor, and often better. 


(To be continued. ) 
PRP PVOVAN 


RHETORIC. 


N all the liberal arts, as well asin 
thofe that are merely ufeful, and 
thofe alfo that are the mott fublime, 
there is a mechanifm which mutt necet- 
farily precede the application and o- 
perations of genius. ‘This mechan- 
ifm has its technical terms, thofe de- 
nominations, thofe peculiar phrafes, 
which cuftom has atligned to each 
art, to preferve a perfpicuity and 
brevity in the expreflion, to render 
each idea more diginé, and to avoid, 
as muchas poffible, afl ambiguity.— 
From hence arofe the faying that eve- 
ry art has its jargon. They who would 
proceed fecurely in their career, or 
defire to excel, will not fail to learn 
this mechanifm and its terminology ; 
but, when it is become entirely fams- 
liar to them, they ought to take as 
much pains to avoid it, and even to 
forget it, as they did to learn it; as 
nothing is fo difagreeable in the prao- 
tice of the polite arts, as to fee the 
leatt traces of pedantry. Eloquence 
and poetry have their thorns, their 
afperities, as well asthe other arts. 
‘The Mufes, before they introduce 
their difciples into the brilliant fanc- 
tuary of their fciences, conduét them 
through a path that is but liule or- 
namented, little attractive, Duil 
grammar and rhetoric are fctences 
dry and barren in themfelves, and 
which require a ftrong exercife of the 
memory, but little of the judgment, 
and f-arce any of the imagination, 
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bet what prepare it for aétion, and to 
att effectually. 

The bufinefs of oratory isto teach 
us toexprefs our thoughts in a man- 
ner that is perfpicuous and pleafing. 
To attain this end, it is neceffary to 
be provided with a very copious ftore 
of words and phrafes, not to pro- 
duce a difagreeable profufion, or 

rolixy, (which is the moft glaring 
imperfection in flyle, as precifion 
and brevity conftitute its greateft ex- 
cellence) but to be enabled to make 
a judicious feleGion. ‘To do this, it 
is not only neceffary to be acquaint- 
ed with a great number of words, 
but to know their juft value; and 
this is what is called having a criti- 
cal knowledge of the language in 
which we fpeak or write. 

There is an art in connecting thefe 
words and phrafes with regu/ari/y and 
grace: it is to little purpofe that the 
moft juft and brilliant thoughts arife 
in the mind of the orator, if he knows 
not how to exprefs them with pro- 
priety, for in that cafe he will never 
obtain the fuffrage, and ftill lefs the 
admiration of his auditors. Common 
rhetoric (and which we may alfocall 
mechanical) teaches, therefore, the 
rules which affift the mind—lIn pro- 
curing plenitude of expreflions: In 
knowing their value: In making a 
judicious choice from among them : 
Tn connetting them with regularity. 
Grammar, teaches us to exprefs our 
thoughts correttly. When, there- 
fore, the orator is provided with 
thefe two guides (grammar and rhe- 
toric) he may give the reins to his 
genius, and refh unconcernedly into 
the boundlefs field of cloquence. 

Rhetoric taken inthis fenfe, has there- 
fore four principal objeéts, which 
form fo many branches of this art, 
and confift in the knowledge of, 

1. An abundance of words, their va- 
lue, and their choice. 

2. The connection of words and pe- 
niods, 

g- The connefion of periods or 
chrias, 
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4. The forming a complete dif- 
courfe. 

We fhall explain thefe obje@ts in their 
proper order. Every man, who 
{peaks or writes, has occafion for 
thefe rules, and this kind of rhetoric, 
to enable him to fpeak and write 
with propriety. But every man is 
not called to harrangue in the courts, 
or in the pulpit, or in any public fta- 
tion, and there to excite the paffion, 
to dazzle the underftanding, to tranf- 
port the foul. ‘This is the moft fub- 
lime part of rhetoric, or more pro- 
ay a particular art, which is meant 
y the word oratory; that art of 
which Demofthenes, Ariftotle, Quin- 
tilian, Cicero, Bouffet, &c. have been 

the mafters and the models. 

( To be continued. ) 
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ELroquence, 
Sage dere: - is an art that we 


make ufe of when we are cal- 
led upon to fpeak in public, or to 
write on any fubject that requires c- 
locution. 

It may be faid of eloquence, that 
it is either political, or facred. ‘Ihe 
latter we fhall treat of in the firft part 
of this publication, under the title of 
Homiletic T heolog y. 

Political eloquence is of different 
kinds, according to the fubje¢is on 
which it is exercifed. We thall here 
attend to eloquence in general, and 
its precepts ; to the eloquence of 
the bar ;—to academic eloquence ;— 
to the eloquence of the fenate ; 
the eloquence of ambaffadors, and 
the eloquence that fhould be ufed in 
treatifes on different fubjetts. 

With refpett to cloquence in gene- 
ral, we fhall obferve, that as there are 
three principal branches of oratory, 
which are to ixfru@, to plea/e and to 
offe?, fo there are three correfpond- 
ing fpecies of eloquence, and which 
are ufually called the Ample, the /ub- 
lime, and the temporate eloquence : and 
alfo remark, that every public dif- 
courfe, which is formed according to 
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the rules, has, or ought to have, fix 
different parts or members, which 
are, The cxordium, the narration, the 
propofition, the confirmation, the refu- 
tation, and the conclufion, For the due 
treatment of all thefe parts, and for 
conkructing of a matterly difcourfe, 
there are four priocipal objects which 
the orator fhould conftantly keep in 
view, and which are, the irvention, 
the di/pofttion, the elocution, and the 
peroration. We will endeavour to 
explain all thefe matters as briefly as 
poflible, 

Although invention is not fubject 
tothe rules of any art whatever, but 
is the effect of a lively imagination, 
the produce of a happy genius, yet 
this genius may be ftrengthened and 
guided by certain rules, not only with 

a view to point out thofe objects on 
which its powers may be exercifed, 
and to thew the fources from whence 
it may draw its thoughts and images, 
but alfo to enable it to difcern thofe 
cocks againit which it would be in 
danger of running without thefe 
guide. We thall-therefore fay, that 
invention is to be exercifed, on the 
theme or fubjeé& of the difcourfe it- 
felf, on the propofitions, on the dif- 
pofition or arrangement, on the ar- 
guments, and on the exordium and 
acceflory parts of the difcourfe. All 
thefe objeéts muft engage the ima 
nation of the orator. 

The theme is, 1. with regard to 
its nature, either fimple or compound, 
limited or unlimited, either free or 
retrained; 2. with vol to its mat- 
ter, either fcholattic, political, eccle- 
fiaitic or mixed; 3. with regard to 
its fpecies, either demontftrative, de- 
hberative, judiciary or didattic; ¢. 
with regard to its property, either 
conjectural, definitive, or of quanti- 
ty or quality. The art of eloquence, 
here, explains thefe deno Minations, 
and furathes examples.—— Vhen, 
therefore, the orator is called on ) to 
difplay his art and talents in peb 
he ought to be; gin by carefully con 

fiiering what is the saive, Or what 
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is the eccefow on which he is engag- 
ed to harrangue. He ought next to 
confiider whether it be the fimple, 
temperate or fublime fpecies of ora- 
tory, that will beit agree with the 
nature of his fubjec? and the quality 
of his audience, and after hav: np 
examined, without prejudice, his ta- 
lents and endowments, and having 
determined on one of the three {pe- 
cies of eloquence, he will examine 
the fubject of his difcourfe, and will 
certainly not want invention fufh- 
cient to produce a theme: on the 
contrary, he, who has the leaft pow- 
er of invention, will find the themes 
flow in upon him abundantly, and 
his only concern will be how to 
make a happy choice; in doing of 
which he will endeavour to make ule 
of that theme, which is the mof ua- 
common and fingular, or, to {peak 
more properly, that which is new, 
and mott analogous to his fubject. 

The propofition is yet more eahly 
formed ; for frequently it is contain- 
ed in the theme gfelf, and often dif- 
fers from it by fuch a trifling varia- 
tion, that it prefents itfelt to the 
mind almoft at the fame inftant.— 
‘The orator fometimes diftinguilhes 
it particularly, and fometimes he 
connects it with she divifion or par- 
tition of the difcourfe. It is furne- 
times exprefled in natural terms, and 
at others, in allegorical or figurative 
expreflions, efpecially when that al- 
legory has been prepared by the ex- 
ordiam. It is fometimes preceded 
by panegyric on the fubje€t; and it 
ought to be concife and clear, in or 
der to engage the attention and affiit 
the mentory of the auditors. 
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point in oratory? he anfwered, De- 
jivery; and being afked, What was 
the fecond? and afterwards, What 
was the third @ he ftill anfwered, De- 
livery. There is no wonder, that 
he fhould have rated this fo high, and 
that for improving himfelf in it, he 
fhould have employed thofe affiduous 
and painful labours, which all the 


ancients take fo much notice of; for, 


beyond doubt, nothing is of more 
importance. To fuperficial think- 
ers, the management of the voice and 
gelture,in public fpeaking, may ap- 
pear to relate to decoration only, 
and to be one of the inferior arts of 
catching an audience. But this is 
far from being the cafe. It is inti- 
mately eonnected with what is, or 
ought to be, the end of all public 
f{peaking, Perfuafion: and therefore 
deferves the itudy of the moft grave 
aud ferious fpeakers, as much as of 
thofe, whofe only aim it is to pleafe. 

For, let it be confidered, whenever 
weaddrefs ourfelvestoothersby words, 
our intention certainly is to make 
fome unpreffion on thofe to whom we 
{peak ; it is to convey to them our 
own ideas and emotions. ‘Ihe tone 
of our voice, our looks, and geftures, 
interpret our ideas and emotions no 
lefs than words; nay, the impreffi- 
ons they make on others, is frequent- 
Jy much ftronger than any that words 
can make. We often fee that an ex- 
preflive look, or a paflionate cry, un- 
accompanied by words, convey to o- 
thers more forcible ideas, and roufe 
within them ftronger paffions, than 
can be communicated by the moft e- 
Joquent difcourfe. ‘The fignificati- 
ca of our fentiments, made by tones 
und gettures, has this advantage a- 
hove that made by words, that it is 
the language of nature. It is that 
inethod of interpreting our mind, 
which nature has di¢tated to all, and 
which is underitoad by all; whereas, 
words are only arbitrary, convention- 
al fymbols of our ideas; and, by 
confequenee, muft make a more fee- 
Lic impreflion, So true is this, that, 


tu render words fully fignificant, 
they mutt, almolt ia every cafe, re- 
ceive fome aid fromthe manner of 
pron inciation and delivery ; and he 
who, in fpeaking, fhouid employ 
bare words, without enforcing then 
by proper tones and accents, would 
leave us with a faint and indiilynct 
impreflion, often with a doubrful and 
ambiguous con¢ezption,of what he had 
delivered. Nay, fo clofe isthe con- 
nection between certain fentiments 
and the proper manner of pronounc- 
ing them, that he who does not pro- 
nounce them after that manner, can 
never perfuade us, that he believes, 
or feels, the fentiments themfelves. 
His delivery may be fuch, as to give 
the lie to all that he afferts. When 
Marcus Callidius accufed one of an 
attempt to poifon him, but enforced 
his accufation in a languid manner, 
and without any warmth or earnett- 
nefs of delivery, Cicero, who plead- 
ed for the accufed perfon, improved 
this into an argument of the falfity 
of the charge, ‘* dn tm, M. Callidi 
nifi fingeres, fic ageres ?’—In Shake-« 
{peare’s Richard II. the Duachefs of 
York thus impeaches the fincerity of 
her hufband: 


Pleads he in carneft ?—Look upon his 
face, 

His eyes do drop no tears; bis prayers 
are jeft; 

His words come from bis mouth ; eurs, 
from our breaft ; 

He prays but faintly, and wild be de- 
nied ; 

We pray with heart and foal. 

But, we believe it is needlefs to fay 
more, in order to fhow the high im- 
portance of a good delivery. We 
proceed, therefore, to fuch obferva- 
tions as appear to us mott ufeful to 
be made on this head. 

The great objeéts which every 

ublic fpeaker will naturally have in 
Ris eye in forming his delivery, are, 
firit, to fpeak fo as to ve fully and 
e«fily underitood by all who hear 
him; and next, to fpeak with grace 
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and force, fo as to pleafe and to 
move his audience. Let us confi- 
der what is moft important with ref- 
pect to each of thefe. 

( To be continued.) 
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A Diatocue between DemostHe- 
nes aud Cicero. (From Cam- 
bray’s Dialogues of the Dead. )— 
W verein a parallel is drawn between 
thefe Oraiors; and the Character 
given of true Eloquence. 


Cicero. ND fo you would have 
it, that 1 was but an 
indifferent orator ? 

Demofthenes. 1 do not fay an indif- 
ferent one ; for itis notan ordinary 
perion that I would boaft of having 
excelled ; doubtlefs, you were a fa- 
mous orator, a man of excellent parts ; 
but you oftea wandered from your 

urpofe, which to keep clofe up to, 
is the greateft degree of perfe¢tion in 
oratory. 

Cicero. I fuppofe that you had no 
faults at all. 

Demofthenes. Yn oratory, I think, 
I can be upbraided with none. 

Cicero. And would you compare 
the richnefs of your genius, to mine ? 
Your difcourfes were always dry and 
unadorned, confined to narrow lim- 
its ; you never enlarged on any fub- 
jet. You ufed fo thort, or if I may 
be allowed the expreflion, fo hungry 
a way of talking, that one dares not 
retrench a word trom your difcourfes; 
whereas the copioufnefs of mine, 
ihews a richnefs and fertility of ge- 
nius, which was the occafion of its 
being juftly faid, that nothing could 
be added to my works. 

Demojfibenes. Where nothing can 
be retrenched, nothing but what was 
abfolutely neceffary has been faid. 

Cicero. And where nothing can be 
added, nothing certainly is omitted, 
that can embellith the work. 

Demofthenes. Your works abound 
with more flafhes of wit than mine, 
and that’s the reafon you value your- 
felf above me ; is it not? 
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Cicero, Yes, my difcourfes are in- 
finitely more adorned than yours ; 
there’s much more wit, turn, art, 
and eafe in them; I can drefs the 
fame thing up in twenty different 
forms. Whillft the people were liften- 
ing to my orations, they were conti- 
nually admiring my wit, and furpri- 
fed with my art; they fhouted and 
often interrupted me, to applaud and 
praife me: | fuppofe that you were 
liftened to with attention, and pro- 
bably your hearers never interrupted 
you. 

Demofthenes. What you fay is true, 
and you are miftaken only in the con- 
clufion you draw: you filled the atlem- 
bly with thoughts of yourfelf ; I, with 
thoughts of the bufinefs I was talking 
of. Your hearers admired you, mine 
were taken up with refolutions of do- 
ing what | was perfuading them to. 
Your flafhes of wit pleafed, my words 
like thunderbolts bore every thing 
down before them. Your audience 
cried out, how nobly he talks! Mine, 
come, let us march againtt Philip! 
They praifed you, but were too ele- 
vated to praife me. Your orations 
were adorned, mine without any or- 
nament. I had nothing in my dif- 
courfe but itrong, plain and clofe 
reafons, from whence | drew conclu- 
fions, as piercing as the lightning 
which cannot be refifted. When you 
were plain, grave, auftere, without 
any apparent art; in fhort, when you 
were Demofthenic, you were a pertect 
orator: but when wit, turns, and 
art appeared in your difcourfes, you 
were then barely Cicero, and you 
erred from perfection, whenever you 
ftrayed from my chara¢ter. 


The Puitrosopny of Socrates; 
and Me motrsof this Philojopher. 


gs: great philofopher found the 


fciences reduced to the moft 
frivolous fubtleties, which brought 
them into contempt, and haitened 
theirdecline. The love of pleafure 
was then the fole motive to action, 
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and the Greeks lived to fenfual en- 


joyments. Socrates readily faw that 


philofophy, as it was then taught, 
could have little influence in produ- 
cing a reformation in manners, as it 
could fcarcely give any real light to 
the mind. ‘This induced him to a- 
bandon entirely the ftudy of nature, 
in order to give himfelf up to that of 
morals, and to labor in the improve- 
ment of mankind with all the powers 
of his underftanding. He was fuc- 
cefsful in his attempts : he furpaffed, 
not only all the philofophers who 
went before him, but even thofe who 
fucceeded. He was ftill the more 
praifeworthy , as he joined to the great- 
eit talents the greateft modefty, ever 
acknowledging the contra¢ted limits 
of the human mind, and affertin 
that he knew only one thing, which 
was, that he knew nothing. 

Socrates was born in Athens : he 
was the fon of a ftatuary, from whom 
he learned the art; but he did not 
follow the employment, at leaft he 
devoted the greatelt part of his time 
to ftudy and meditation, or to con- 
verfing with fuch as to»k a pleafure 
in hearing him, and had fenfe enough 
to relith his fine underftanding. He 
began his ftudies by intra¢cting him- 
felt in all that was then known in 
philofophy ; anda rich citizen, whofe 
name was Crito, furnifhed the ex- 
pences of his fludy. He was in par- 
ticular the auditor of Anaxagoras and 
Archelans, and he went as far as in- 
to every fcience then known as it was 
poflible to go. Having enrolled 
himfelf as a foldier, purfuant to the 
laws of his country, he exhibited a 
degree of valor which aftonifhed his 
fellow-foldiers ; and he had the good 
fortune to fave the life of Xenophon, 
when jutt finking under the weight 
of numbers. Being more advanced 
in life, he was enrolled into the fe- 
nate, and oppofed the defigns of the 
thirty tyrants with invineible cou- 
rage. He ufed to boatt of being af- 
fiited by a gexius upon thefe occafi- 
ons; nor is there any great reafen to 


condemn his boaft, fince itis probae 
ble he only meant the force of his 
own natural genius. His extraordi- 
nary virtues, his temperance, juttice, 
and piety, (if we may allow this vir- 
tue to one who profeffed heathenifm) 
thefe we fay excited againft him the 
envy of the fophitts, which he did 
not a little contribute to encreafe by 
his keen fatire and juft reproaches. 
His enemies, therefore, informed 
againit him asa corruptor of youth, 
and a defpifer of the gods. He was 
caft into prifon, and ientenced to dic 
by poifon. This fentence, however, 
was univerfally difclaimed by the 
other cities of Greece, and nothing 
could equal the regret which they felt 
at his lofs. 

‘the philofophy of Socrates, as we 
have obferved, was equally diftant 
from ‘the vain curiofity of the natur- 
alifts of his time and the ridiculous 
oftentation of the fophifts : It whol- 
ly turned upon the influencing men’s 
lives, and improving their morals. 
He did not open a fchool, but gave 
his leétures wherefoever he went, 
He was pofleffed of a moft admirable 
art in difguifing the drift of his argu- 
ment, and concealing what he aimed 
at, until his antagoniit had gone too 
far to recede. He ufed for this pur- 

ofe a chain of queftions, and allowed 
induétions, from which he drew un- 
deniable confequences ; and this was 
called the Socratic method of difpu- 
tation. Irony was his favorite figure, 
and he perfectly underftood the ufe 
of it. As he wrote no books, it is 
by means of his difciples that his phi- 
lofophy has been tranfmitted to us : 
nor have they efcaped without con- 
tamination, efpecially thofe delivered 
by Plato, who continually blends 
them with the opinions of Pythago- 
ras, Heraclitus, and Parmenides. 

To be more explicit with regard 
to the opinions of Socrates, he af- 
ferted that God, though himfelf in- 
vifible, might be known by a confi- 
deration of bis works; that it was 
he who made the univerfe by his 
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power, and fupports it by his provi- 
dence ; that he is the caufe of all al- 
terations which are feen; that he 
takes care of men, and all other be- 
ings ; that he knows ail our a¢tions, 
punifhes che evil and rewards the 
good, The foal of man, according 
to him, had fomething in it of the 
divinity ; God having deigned to 
ive man a foul capable of — 
its creator, of obeying his will, an 
of rifing to the molt fublime concep- 
tions. He was of opinion, that this 
foul was immortal, that upon leav- 
ing the body it returned into heaven, 
which was open to receiveit. Upon 
this ftrong foundation he ereted mo- 
rals, in directing men to regulate 
their appetites according to their idea 
of Providence, and with hupes of.a 
happy immortality. He placed all 
real good in fcience, but by this he 
only underftood the fcience of con- 
ducting life with wifdom, as man 
ought to beled to acquire ee 
only to correét his will. In this he 
made virtue to confift, and in this 
alfo he placed all pleafure, making 
what was juft and what was ufeful 
only one thing, and placing all tran- 
= of mind in the practice of our 
uty. He taught, that we could 
arrive at this perfeétion only by a 
careful communication with our own 
hearts, and that the ftudy of ourfelves 
condutted at ence to wifdom and to 
virtue, which were but different ap- 
pellations of the fame thing. As to 
the worfhip of the gods, le made that 
chiefly confit in an obedience to 
their will. He afferted, that there 
were divine laws written in the hu- 
man breaft ; that we were to make a 
reafonable ufe of riches ; that unre- 
ftrained paflions were the pefts of a 
ftate ; that agriculture ought to be 
encouraged with particular attention ; 
that nothing is really ufeful but that 
of which we are capable of making 
a good ufe; that great precautions 
ought to be taken in the choice of a 
wife (which, however, he learned 
rather from experience than fagacity, 
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his own wife being one of the worft ;) 
that it was becoming women to 
keep the houfe, &c. 

‘Lhe number of Socrates’s difciples 
was very confiderable. We may put 
in the foremoft rank of thefe Crinas, 
Alcibiades, and other young men 
ot quality, who attended to his in- 
ftructions, ‘There were fome others 
ofa diftingaifhed rank, but who did 
not found any fect. At the head of 
thefe was Xenophon, that excellent 
general, who commanded the Greci- 
an troopsin the army of Cyrus, and 
who condu¢ted them in that memor- 
able retreat, of which himfelf has 
left us an account. Xenophon was 
equally admirable in the arts of peace 
as well as in thofe of war, eloquent 
in the higheft degree, as his writings 
which ftill fubfitt fufficiently prove. 
Of all the difciples of Socrates he 
feems to have colleéed his matter’s 
Opinions with the greateft care, and 
publithed them with the mott ftudi- 
ousexactnefs. To this lit we may 
add ALichines, eor in fortune, but 
greatly loved by Socrates; Crito, 
the benefactor of our philofopher ; 
Sumon, by trade a tanner, but not- 
with{tanding a philofopher ; Cebes, 
the Theban, author of that moral 
allegory which bears his name ; Ti- 
mon, or the Mifarthyope ; and fe- 


veral others. 
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Bless © RY, 
ACompenvium of the Histor? 
of Greece. By Queftienand A: 
fewer. Comprebending a Geograpbt- 
cal Defcription of thofe Countries 
awhich were anciently called Greece; 
—m hiftorical Account of the King 
doms of Sicyonia, Argos, Thebes, Co- 
rinth, Sparta or Lacedamon, and 
Athens ;—and alfs an Account of the 
Religious, Laws, Cufiems and Man. 
ners of the Greciuns. 
Of Grexce iz General. 
Queft. HERE is the country 
which was formery 
called Greece ? 
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Anfw. It is the fouthern part of 
whatis now called Turkey in Europe; 
being fituate between the AZgean fea 
(aow called the Archipelago) to the 
eatt, the Cretan or Candian fea tothe 
fouth, the Ionian fea to the weft, and 
Jilyria and Thrace (now called Scla- 
vonia) to the north. 

2. How is it fituated with regard 
to latitude and longitude ? 

4. It lies betwixt the 36th and 
43d degrees of latitude, and betwixt 
the rgth and z5th degrees of longi- 
tude, eaftward. 

2. How is the climate ? 

A. The air is exceeding temperate 
and healthy, the foil for the moft 
part fruitful, abounding with corn, 
wine, and many delicious fruits. 

2. Are there not fome famous 
mountains in Greece ? 

A. Yes. Oéta, a mountain of 
Theffaly, between mount Pindus 
towards the north, and Parnaffus to 
the fouth. This mountain is made 
famous by the death of Hercules, oc- 
cafioned bv his putting on an enven- 
omed fhirt, fent him by his wife De- 
janira. Mount Olympus, in Thef- 
faly alfo, feigned by Homer to be 
the habitation of Jupiter and the 
gods. And the hills of Parnaffus, 
Pindus, and Helicon, facred to the 
Mufes. 

Q. Which are its principal rivers ? 

A, Styx, a fountain of Arcadia, 
the waters of which were fo extreme- 
ly cold, that it was prefent death to 
whomfoever drank of them. ‘They 
alfo corroded copper and iron, 
and broke any veffe] they were put 
into. It is thought by fome, that 
Antipater poifoned Alexander the 
great with this water. Thefe noxi- 
©us qualities occafioned the poets to 


‘fzign it one of the rivers of hell. 


Acheron is another, and is feigned by 
the poets, to be that over which Cha- 
ron ferries the departed fouls: [ft is 
a river of Epirus. Alpheus is a large 
y ver rifing out of the mountain Stym- 
yaalus, and watering the countries of 


Elis and Arcadia. On the banks of 
this river the Olympic Games 
were celebrated. ‘lhe Peneus is a 
beautiful river of Theflaly, watering 
the vale of Tempe, and running be- 
twixt the mountains of Offa and O- 
lympus : It difcharges itfelf into the 
gulph of Theffalonica. Pliny reports, 
that it made the fheep which drank 


- of its waters coal-black. 


Q. Into how many different ftates 
or countries was Greece anciently di- 
vided ? 

A. Its feveral divifions were Epi- 
rus, Peleponnefus, Greece properly 
fo called, ‘Theflaly and Macedonia. 





Of Eriraius 


Q. HH”: was Epirus fituated ? 
A. In the weftern part of 


Greece, divided from Macedonia and 
Theffaly by mount Pindus and the 
Acroceraunian mountains. 

Q. Which were its principal cities 
and remarkabie towns ? 

A. Dodona, famous for the tem- 
ple and oracle of Jupiter, fituate ina 
grove near the town : In which tem- 
le, as Pliny reports, was always 
is a noife, as it were, of {mall 
bells. Oricam, Buthrotum, and Am- 
brachia, were great cities in Epirus. 
A@ium alfo, a {mall town and pro- 
montory of Epirus, where was for- 
merly a temple of Apollo, is famous 
for the victory of Auguftus Czfar 
over Pompey the great. 

2. When was this viétory obtains 
ed? 

A. Ino the year of the world 2024, 
thirty years before Chrift. 

2. Who were the inhabitants of 
Epirus ? 

A. The Moloffians, whofe chief 
city was Dodona; the Thefprotians, 
whofe city was Buthrotum; the Cha- 
onians, whofe city was Oricum ; 
and the Acarnanians, whofe city was 
Ambrachia. 


(Tao be continued.) 
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A concife History of Rome, from 
the Foundation of the City of 
Rome, t the Deitruction of the 
Wettern Empire. 


The Onteinat of the RoMANs. 


FY HE Romans were particularly 


defirous of being thought de- 
fcended from the gods, as if to hide 
the meannefs of their real ancettry. 
/Eneas, the fon of Venus and Anchi- 
fes, having efeaped from the dettruc- 
tion of Troy after many adventures 
and dangers, arrived in Italy [ a. M. 
2294-| where he was kindly receiv- 
ed by Latinus, king of the Latins, 
who gave him his daughter Lavinia 
in marriage. Turnus, king of the 
Ratuli, was the firft who oppofed., 
fneas, he having long made preten- 
fions to Lavinia himfelf. A war en- 
fued, in which the Trojan hero was 
victorious, and Turnus flain.. In 
confequence of this Aeneas built a ci- 
ty, which was called Lavinium, in 
honor of his wife; and fome time af- 
ter, engaging in another war againft 
Mezentius, one of the petty kings of 
the country, he was vanquithed in 
turn, and died in battle, after a reign 
of four years. 

Numitor, the fifteenth king in a 
direct line from Eneas, whe took 
poffeffion of the kingdom in confe- 
quence of his father’s will, hada bro- 
ther, named Amulius, to whom he 
left the treafures, which had been 
brought from ‘Troy. As riches but 
too generally prevail againft right, 
Amulius made ufe of his wealth to 
fupplant his brother, and foon found 
means to poffefs himfelf of the king- 
dom. Not content with the crime 
of ufurpation, he added that of mur- 
der alfo. Numitor’s fons firit fell a 
facrifice to his fufpicions; and to re- 
move all apprehenfions of being one 
day difturbed in his ill got power, 
he caufed Rhea Silvia, bis brother’s 
only daughter, to become a vettal 
virgin ; which office obliging her to 
perpetual celibacy, made him lefs 
uneafy as to the claims of pofterity. 

Vor. I. Nums, I. 
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His precautions, however, were 
all fruftrated in the event: for Rhea 
Silvia, going to fetch water from a 
neighbouring grove, was met and ra- 
vifhed by a man, whom, perhaps to 

alliate her offence, fhe averred to be 
Macs, the god of war. From this 
congrefs fhe was brought to bed of 
two boys, who were no fooner born 
than devoted by the ufurper to de- 
ftru¢étion. ‘The mother was con- 
demned to be buried alive, the ufual 
punifhment for veitals who had vio- 
jated their chaftity, and the twins 
were ordered to be flung into the riv- 
er Tyber. It happened, at the time 
this rigorous fentence was put into 
execution, that the river had more 
than ufually overflowed its banks, fo 
that the place where the children 
were thrown being a diftance from 
the main current, the water was too 
fhallow to drown them. In this fi- 
tuation, therefore, they continued 
without harm; ad, that no part of 
their prefervation might want its 
wonders, we are told that they were 
for fome time fuckled by a wolf, 
until Fauttulus, the king’s herdfinan, 
finding them thus expofed, brought 
them home to Acca Laurentia, his 
wife, who brought them up as his 
own. 

Romulus and Remus, the twins 
thus ftrangely preferved, feemed ear- 
ly to difcover abilities and defires a- 
bore the meannefs of their fuppofed 
original. The Shepherds life began 
to difpleafe them; and, from tend- 
ing flocks, or hunting wild beatts, 
they foon turned their ftrength a- 
gainit the robbers round the country, 
whom they often ftript of their plun- 
der to fhare it among their fellow 
fhepherds, In one of thefe excurft- 
ons Remus was taken prifoner by 
Numitor’s herdfman, who brought 
him before the king, and accufed him 
of being a plunderer. Romulus, 
however, being informed by Fautu- 
lus of his real birth, was not remifs 
in ailembling a number of his fellow 
fhepherds, who befet the ufurper oa 
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a!l fides, who, during his amazement 
and diitraction, was taken and flain; 
while Numitor, who had been depo- 
fed forty two years, recognized his 
grandfons, and was once more refto- 
red to the throne. 

Numitor being thus in quiet pof- 
feffion of the kingdom, his grandfons 


refolved to builda city upon thofe. 


hills where they had formerly lived 
as fhepherds, Many of the neigh- 
bouring thepherds alfo, and fuch as 
were fond of change, repaired to the 
intended city, and prepared to raife 
it. In order to proceed in this un- 
+ peg | with all poffible folemnity, 
the two brothers were advifed by the 
king to take an omen from the flight 
of birds, and that he whofe omen 
fhould be moft favorable fhould in 
all refpects dire&t the other. In com- 
pliance with this advice they both 
took their ftations upon different 
hills. ‘To Remus appeared fix vul- 
tures; to Romulus twice that num- 
ber; fo that each party thought itfelf 
victorious ; the one having the firft 
omen, the other the moft complete. 
This produced a conteft, which end- 
ed in a battle, wherein Remus was 
flain; and it is even faid that he was 
killed by his brother, who, beiag 
provoked at his leaping contemptu- 
oufly over the city wall, ftruck him 
dead upon the fpot. 

Romulus, being now fole com- 
mander, and eighteen yeats of age, 
began the foundation of a city that 
was one day to give laws tu the 
world. It was called Rome, after 
the name of the founder, and built 
upon the Palatine hill, on which he 
had taken his fuccefsful omen [ Aa. . 
32§2. antec. 752.] The city was 
at firlt almoft fqaare, containing a- 
bout a thoufand houfes. It was near 
a mile in compafs, and commanded 
a finall territory round it of about 
eight miles over. However, fmall 
as it appears, it was notwithftanding 
worfe inhabited ; and the firft method 
made ufe of to increafe its numbers, 
was the opening a fan¢tuary for all 


malefaétors, flaves and fuch as were 
defirous of novelty ; and thefe came in 

reat multitudes, and contributed to 
increafe the number of our legiflator’s 
new fubjeéts. 


(To be continued. ) 
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A General Description of AMEs 
RICA. 


MERICA derived its name 
from Americus Ve/putius, falfely 
faid to be the firft difcoverer of the 
continent ; itis one of the four a 
ters of the world, probably the larg- 
eft of the whole, and from its late 
difcovery frequently denominated the 
New World. . 

This vaft country extends from 
the 8oth degree of north, to the 56th 
degree of fouth latitude ; and, where 
its breadth is known, from the 35th 
to the 136th degree weft longitude 
from London ; ftretching between 
8000 and gooo miles in length, and 
in its greateft breadth 3690. It fees 
both hemifpheres, has two fummers 
and a double winter, and enjoys all 
the variety of climates which the 
earth affords. Itis wafhed by the 
two great oceans. ‘To the eaftward 
it has the Atlantic, which divides it 
from Europe and Africa ; tothe weft 
it has the Pacific or Great South Sea, 
by which it is feparated from Afia. 
By thefe feas it may, and does, carry 
on a direét commerce with the other 
three parts of the world. 

Arrerica is not of equal breadth 
throughout its whole extent ; but is 
divided into two great continents, 
called North and South America, by 
an ifthmus 1500 miles long, and 
which at Darien, about lat. 9° N. 
is only 60 miles over, This ifthinus 
forms, with the northern and fouth- 
ern continents, a vaft gulph, in which 
lie a great number of iflands, called 
the Weft Indies, in contradiftinétion 
to the eaftern parts of Afia, which 
are called the Ea? Judics, 
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Between the New World and the 
Old, there are feveral very ftriking 
differences ; but the moft remarkable 
is the general predominance of cold 
throughout the whole extent of A- 
merica, ‘l hough we cannot, in any 
country, determine the precife de- 
gree of heat merely by the diftance 
of the equator, becaufe the elevation 
above the fea, the nature of the foil, 
&c. affect the climate ; yet, in the 
ancient continent, the heat is much 
more in proportion to the vicinity to 
the equator than in any part of Ame- 
rica. Here the rigor of the frigid 
zone extends over half that which 
fhould be temperate by its pofition. 
Even in thofe latitudes where the 
winter is fcarcely felt on the Old 
continent, it reigns with great feve- 
rity in America, though during a 
fhort period. Nor does this cold, 
prevalent ia the New World, confine 
itfelf to the temperate aones ; but 
extends its influence to the torrid 
zone alfo, confiderably mitigating 
the excefs of its heat.—Along the 
eaftern coatt, theclimate, though more 
fimilar to that of the torrid zone in 
other parts of the earth, is neverthe- 
lefs confiderably milder than in thofe 
countries of Afia and Africa which 
Jie in the fame latitude. From the 
fouthern tropic to the extremity of 
the American continent, the cold is 
faid to be much greater than in paral- 
jel northern latitudes even of Ame- 
rica itfelf. 

For this fo remarkable difference 
between the climate of the new con- 
tinent and the old, various caufes 
have been affigned by different au- 
thors. ‘The following is the opinion 
of the learned Dr. Robertfon on this 
fubjeét. “ Though the utmoft ex- 
tent of America towards the north be 
not yet difcovered, we know that 
it advances nearer to the pole than 
either Europe or Alia. ‘Vhe latter 
have large feas to the north, which 
are open during part of the year; 
ani,even when covered with ice, the 
wind that blows over them is lef in- 
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tenfely cold than that which blows 
over land in the fame latitudes, But, 
in America, the land ttre hes from 
the river St. Lawrence towards the 
pole, and {preads out immentely to 
the wett. A chain of enormous moun- 
tains, covered with {now and ice, 
runs thidugh all this dreary region. 
The wind pafling over fych an extent 
of high and frozen land, becomes fo 
impregnated with cold, that it ac- 
quires a piercing keenne/s, which it 
retains in its progrefs through warmer 
chmates; and is not entirely mitiga- 
ted until it reach the guiph of Vlex- 
ico. Over all the conunent of North 
America, a northwefterly wind and 
exceflive cold are fynony mous terms. 
Even to the moft fultry weather, the 


‘moment that the wind veers to that 


quarter, its penetrating influence is 
telt in a tranfition from heat to cold 
no lefs violent than fudden. ‘Vo this 
powerful caufe we may afcribe the 
extraordinary dominion of cold, and 
its violent inroads ipto the fouthera 
provinces in that part of the globe, 
** Othercaufes, no lefs remarkable, 
diminifh the aétive power of heat in 
thofe parts of the American continent 
which lie between the tropics. Ia 
all that portion of the globe, the wind 
blows in an invariable direétion from 
eaft to weft. As this wind holds its 
courfe acrofs the ancient continent, 
it arrives at the countries which ftretch 
along the weftern fhore of Africa, in- 
flamed with all the fiery particles 
which it hath colleéted from the ful. 
try plains of Afia, and the burning 
fards in the African deferts. The 
coaft of Africa is accordingly the re- 
gion of the earth which feels the moft 
fervent heat, and is expofed to the 
unmitigated ardour of the torrid zone. 
But this fame wind, which brings 
fuch an acceffion of warmth to the 
countries lying between the river of 
Senegal and Cafraria, traverfes the 
Atlantic ocean before it reaches the 
American fhore. It is cooled ia its 
paflage over this vaft body of water ; 
aad ts flt as a cefrefuing gale along 
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the coaft of Brafil and Guiana, ren- 
dering thofe countries, tho’ amongtt 
the warmett in America, temperate, 
when compared with thofe which lie 
oppofite to them in Africa. As this 
wind advances in its courfe acrofs 
Amerika, it meets with immenfe 
plains covered with impenetrable fo- 
reiis; or occupied by large rivers, 


marthes, and ftagnating waters, where. 


it can recover no contiderable degree 
ofheat. At length it arrives at the 

odes, which run from north to fouth 
through the whole continent. In paf- 
fing over their elevated and frozen 
fummits, it is fo thoroughly cooled, 
that the greater part of the countries 
beyond them hardly feel the ardour 
to which they feem expofed by their 
fituation, In the other provinces of 
America, from ‘Terra Firma weft- 
ward to the Mexican empire, the heat 
of the climate is tempered, in fome 
places, by the elevation of the land 
above the fea; in others, by their ex- 
traordinary humidity ; and in all, by 
the enormous mountains fcattered 
over this traét. The iflands of Ame- 
rica in the torrid zone are either {mall 
Or mountainous, and are fanned al- 
ternately by retrefhing fea and land 
breezes. 

** "The caufes of the extraordinary 
cold towards the fouthern limits of 
America, and in the feas beyond it, 
cannot be afcertained in a manner 
equally fatisfying. It waslong fup- 
pofed, that a vait continent, diftin- 
guifhed by the name of Terra Aujtra- 
lis Incognita, lay between the fouth- 
ern extremity of America and the 
antarctic pole. The fame principles 
which account for the extraordinary 
degree of cold in the northern regions 
of Ainerica, were employed in order 
to explain that which is felt at Cape 
Horn and the adjacent countries. 
‘The immenfe extent of the fouthern 
continent, and the rivers which it 
poured into the ocean, were mention- 
ed and admitted by philofophers as 
caufes fufficient to occafion the vou- 


fual fenfation of cold, and the ftill 


more uncommon appearances of fro- 
zen feas in that region of the globe. 
But the imaginary continent to which 
fuch influence was afcribed having 
been fearched for in vain, and the 
{pace which it was fuppofed to occu- 
py having been found to be an open 
fea ; new conjectures mutt be form- 
ed with refpect to the caufes of a tem- 
perature of climate, fo extremely 
different from that which we experi- 
ence in countries removed at the fame 
dittance from the oppofite pole. 

** The moft obvious and probable 
caufe of this fuperior degree of cold 
towards the fouthern extremity of 
America, feems to be the form of 
the continent there. Its breadth gra- 
cually decreafes as it ftretches from 
St. Antonio fiuthwards, and from 
the bay of St. Julian to the ftraits of 
Magellan its dimenfions are much 
contracted. .On the eaft and weit 
fides, it is wafhed by the Atlantic 
and Pacificoceans. From its fouthern 
point, it is probable that an open fea 
ftretches to the antarétic pole. In 
whichever of thefe direétions the wind 
blows, it is cooled betore it approach- 
es the Magellanic regions, by patling 
over a vait body of water; n ris the 
land there of fuch extent, that it can 
recover any confiderable degree of 
heat in its progrefs over it. Thefe 
circumftances concur in render ingthe 
temperature of the air in this diftriét 
of America, more fimilar to that of 
an infular, than to that of a continent- 
al climate ; and hinder it from ac- 
quiring the fame degree of funmer- 
heat, with places in Kurope and Afia, 
in a correfponding northern latitude. 
"The north wind is the only one that 
reaches this part of America, after 
blowing over a greatcontinent. But, 
from an attentive furvey of its pofiti- 
on, this will be found to have a ten- 
dency rather to diminifh than aug- 
ment the degree ofheat. ‘The fouth- 
ern extremity of America is properly 
the termination of the immenfe ridge 
of the Andes, which ftretches nearly 
in a direct line from north to fouth, 
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through the whole extent of the con- 
tinent. ‘The moft fult y regions in 
South America, Guiana, Brafil, Pa- 
raguay, and | ucuman, lie many de- 
grees to athe ealt of the Magellanic 
regions. ‘The level country of Pe- 
ru, which enjoys the tropical heats, 
is fituated confiderably to the welt of 
them. ‘The north wind, then, though 
it blows over land, does not bring to 
the fouthern extremity of America 
an increafe of heat colleéted in its 
paflage over torrid regions; Lut, be- 
fore it arrives there, it mult have 
{wept along the fummit of the An- 
des, and come impregnated with the 
cold of that frozen region.” 


(To be continued.) 
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History of the Discovery of A- 
MERICA, by CHRISTOPHER Co- 
LUMBUs.* 


Birth and education of Columbus—bhe 
acquires naval jkill in the Jervice of 
Portugal—conceives hopes of reach- 
ing the Eaft Indies by holding avxft- 
erly courfe—bis {yftem founded on the 
idea of the ancients, and knowledge 
of their navigation—and on the dif- 
coveries of the Portuguefe—his nezo- 
ciations with different courts—ob/ta- 
cles which he had to furmount in Spain 
—his voyage of difcovery—difficulties 
—fucce/s—return to Spain—aftonijd- 
ment of mankind on this difcovery of 
a new world—papal grant of it—fe- 
cond voyage—calony jettle d—farther 
difcovcries—war with the Indians 
—firft tax impofed on them—third 

woyage—he difvovers the continent— 
frate of the Spanifh colony—errars in 
the firft yftem of colonizing —veyage 
4 the Portuguefe to the Eaft Indies 
y 


» the Cape of Good Hepe—effects of 


the difcoveries made by private ad- 
wenturers in the new world—name 
of America given to it—machinations 
againft Columbus —di/g raced and fent 


* Extra&ed from Dr, Robertfou's 
Hifory of America. 
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in chains to Europe—fourth voyage of, 
Columbus—his difco vertes—dijajlers 


—deat hb 


MONG the foreigners whom 
the fame of the difcoveries 
maue by the Portuguefe had aliured 
into their fervice, was Chriltopher 
Columbus, a fubjeét of the republic 
of Genoa. Neither the timé aor 
place of his birth are known with cer- 
tainty; but he was defcendéd of an 
honorable family, though reduced to 
indigence by various misfortunes.— 
His anceftors having betaken them- 
felves tor fubfiftence to a feafaring 
life, Columbus difcovered, in his ear- 
ly youth, the peculiar chara¢ter and 
talents which mark out a man for 
that profeffion. His parents, inftead 
of thwarting this original propenfity 
of his mind, feem to have encourag- 
ed and confirmed it, by the educati- 
on which they gave him. After ac- 
quiring fome knowledge of the La- 
tin tongue, the, only language in 
which tcience was taugh t at that 
time, he was infiruéted in geometry, 
cofmography, aftronomy, and the 
artof drawing. To thefehe applied 
with fuch ardour and predilection, 
on account of their conne¢tion with 
navigation, his favorite object, that 
he advanced with rapid proficiency 
in the ftudy of them. Thus qualitied, 
in 1461, he went to fea at the age of 
fourteen, and began his career on 
that element which conduéted him to 
fo much glory. His early vovages 
were to thofe ports in the Mediterra- 
nean which his countrymen the Ge- 
noefe frequented. This being a 
{phere too narrow for his active mind, 
he made an excurfion to the northern 
feas, in 1467, and vifited the coatts 
of Iceland, to which the Englith and 
other nations had begun to refort on 
account of its fihhery. As navigati- 
on in every direction was now become 
enterprizing, he proceeded bevond 
that ifland, the Thule of the ancients, 
and advanced feveral degrees within 
uie polar circle. Having fatisied his 
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euriofity by a voyage which tended 
more to enlarge his knowledge of na- 
val affairs, than to improve his for- 
tune, he entered into the fervice of a 
famous fea-captain, of his own name 
and family. This man commanded 
a fmail fquadron, fitted out at his 
own expence, and by cruifing fome- 
times againtt the Mahometans, fome- 


times againft the Venetians, the ri-' 


vals of his country in trade, had ac- 

aired both wealth and reputation. 
With him Columbus continued for 
feveral years, no lefs diitinguifhed 
tor his courage, than for his experi- 
ence asa failor, At length, in an 
obftinate engagement, off the coaft 
of Portugal, with fome Venetian ca- 
ravels, returning richly laden from 
the Low Countries, the veffel on 
board which he ferved took fire, to- 
gether with one of theenemy’s fhips, 
to which it was fait grappled. In 
this dreadful extremity his intrepidi- 
ty and prefence of mind did not for- 
fake him. He threw himfelf into the 
fea, laid hold of a floating oar, and 
by the fupport of it, and his dexteri- 
ty in fwimming, he reached the fhore, 
though above two leagues diftant, 
and faved a life referved for great 
undertakings. 

As foon as he recovered ftrength 
for the journey, he repaired to Life 
bon, where many of his countrymen 
were fettled. They foon conceived 
fuch a favorable opinion of his merit, 
as well as talents, that they warmly 
folicited him to remain in that king- 
dom, where his naval {kill and expe- 
rience could not fail of rendering 
him confpicuous. ‘To every adven- 
turer, animated either with curiofity 
to vifitnew countries, or with am- 
bition to diftinguifth himfelf, the 
Portuguefe fervice was at that time 
extremely inviting. Columbus liit- 
ened with a favorable ear to the ad- 
vice of his friends, and having gain- 
ed the efteem of a Portuguefe lady, 
whom he married, fixed his refidence 
at Lifbon. ‘This alliance, inftead of 
éetaching him from a feafaring life, 


contributed to enlarge the {phere of 
his naval knowledge, and to excite 
a defire of extending it ftill farther. 
His wife was a daughter of Bartho- 
lomew Pereitrello, one of the captains 
employed by prince Heary in his ear- 
ly navigations, and who, under his 
protection, had difcovered and plante 
ed the iflands of Porto Santo and 
Madeira. Columbus got poffefion 
of the journals and charts of this ex- 
perienced navigator, and from them 
he learned the courfe which the Por- 
tuguefe had held in making their 
difcoveries, as well as the various 
circumftances which guided or en- 
couraged them in their attempts.— 
The ftudy of thefe gratified and in- 
flamed his favorite paffion ; and while 
he contemplated the maps, and read 
the deferiptions of the new countries 
which Pereftrello had feen, his im- 
patience to vifit them became irrefif- 
tible. In order to indulge it, he made 
a voyage to Madeira, and continued 
during feveral years to trade with 
that ifland, with the Canaries, the 
Azores, the fettlements in Guinea, 
and all the other places which the 
Portuguefe had difcovered on the 
continent of Africa. 

By the experience which Colum- 
bus acquired, during fuch a variety 
of voyages to almoft every part of 
the globe with which, at that time, 
any intercourfe was carried on by fea, 
he was now become one of the mcft 
{kilful navigators in Europe. But, 
not fatistied with that praife, his am- 
bition aimed at fomething more.— 
The fuccefsful progrefs of the Por- 
tuguefe navigators had awakened a 
fpirit of curiofity and emulation, 
which fet every man of fcience upon 
examining all the circumftances that 
led to the difcoveries which they had 
made, or that afforded a profpeét of 
fucceeding in any new and bolder 
undertaking. ‘The mind of Colum- 
bus, waturally inquifitive, capable of 
deep refleétion, and turned to fpecu- 
lations of this kind, was fo often ems 
ployed in revolving the principles 
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upow which the Portuguefe had 
founded their fchemes of difcovery, 
and the mode in which they had car- 
ried them on, that he gradually be- 
gan to form an idea of improving 
upon their plan, and of accomplifh- 
ing difcoveries which hitherto they 
had attempted in vain. 

To find out a paffage by fea to the 
Eaft Indies, was the great object in 
view at that period. From the time 
that the Portuguefe doubled Cape de 
Verd, this was the point at which 
they aimed in all their navigations, 
and, in comparifon with it, all their 
difcoveries in Africa appeared incon- 
fiderable. ‘The fertility and riches 
of India had been known for many 
ages ; its {pices and other valuable 
commodities were in high requeft 
throughout Europe, & the vait wealth 
of the Venetians, arifing from their 
having engroffed this trade, had raif- 
ed the envy of all nations, But how 
intent foever the Portuguefe were up- 
on difcovering a new route to thofe 
defirable regions, they fearched for 
it only by fteering towards the fouth, 
in hopes of arriving at India, by 
turning to the eaft, after they had 
failed round the farther extremity of 
Africa. Thiscourfe, however, was 
ftill unknown, and, even if difcover- 
ed, was of fuch immenfe length, that 
a voyage from Europe to India mutt 
have appeared an undertaking ex- 
tremely arduous, and of very uncer- 
tain iffue. More than half acentury 
had been employed in advancing from 
Cape Non to the Equator; a much 
longer {pace of time might elapfe be- 
fore the more extenfive navigation 
from that to India could be accom- 
plifhed. Thefe reflections upon the 
uncertainty, the danger and tedfouf- 
nefs of the courfe which the Portu- 
guefe were purfuing, naturally led Co- 
jumbus to confider whether a fhorter 
and more direct paffage to the Eatt 
Indies might not be found out. And, 
after revolving long and ferioufly e- 
very circumftance fuggefted by his 
fuperior knowledge in the theory as 


well as praétice in navigation, after 
comparing attentively the obfervati- 
ons of modern pilots with the hinte 
and conjeétures of ancient authors, 
he at laft concluded, that by failing 
direétly towards the weft, acrofs the 
Atlantic ocean, new countries, which 
probably formed apart of the vatt 
continent of India, mutt infalhbly be 
difcovered. 


(To be continued.) 
POU Ar 

A concife History of the AMERICAN 
Revotution.* 


HE firft attempt to raife a reve 
nue in America appeared in the 
memorable ffamp a@, paffed March 


‘22, 1765; by which it was enatted 


that certain inftruments of writing, 
as bills, bonds, &c. fhould not be va- 
lid in law, unlef; drawn on ftamped 
ag on which a duty was laid. 

Yo fooner was this aét publithed in 
America, than it raifed a general a- 
larm. ‘The ptople were filled with 
apprehenfions at an at which they 
fuppofed an attack on their conflitu- 
tional rights. ‘The colonies petition- 
ed the king and parliament for a re- 
drefs of the grievance, and formed 
aflociations for the purpofe of pre- 
venting the importation and ufe of 
Britifh manufaCtures, until the act 
fhould be repealed. ‘lhis fpirited 
and unanimous oppofition of the A- 
mericans produced the defired effect, 
and on the r8th of March, 1766, the 
ftamp act was repealed, The news 


* This Hiflory is extrafed (ly per- 
million of the author) fiom a perform- 
ance, juft publifbed, entitled, The A- 
merican Geography, éy she Rev. Je- 
didiah Morfe, of Charleficrwn, ( Maf/- 
fachufetts.) A work of this nature was 
much wanted, and the perufal of it, we 
apprehend, will afford much pleafure 
and information ta Americaus as avell 
as Europeans; as it is written with 
judgment, tafte, and attention tethe va- 


rious fubie®s of whicd it treats. 
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of the repeal was received in the ca- 
lonies with univerfal joy, and the 
trade between them and Great Bri- 
tain was renewed on the moft liberal 
footing. 

The parliament, by repealing this 
a&t, fo obnoxious to their American 
brethren, did not intend to lay afide 


the fcheme of raifing a revenue in the. 


colonies, but merely to change the 
mode. Accordingly the next year, 
they pafled an at, laying a certain 
duty on giafs, tea, paper, and ,iat- 
ers colours ; articles which were much 
wanted, and not manufactured, in A- 
merica. ‘This act kindled the refent- 
nent of the Americans, and excited a 
general oppofition to the meafure ; fo 
that parliament thought proper, in 
1770, to take off thefe duties, except 
three pence a pound ontea. Yet this 
duty,, however trifling, kept alive 
the jealoufy of the colonifts, and their 
oppofition to parliamentary taxation 
continued and increafed. 

But it mult be rernembered that the 
inconvenience of paying the duty was 
not the fole, nor principal caufe of 
the oppofition, it was the principle 
which, once admitted, would have 
fubjeéted the colonies to unlimited 
parliamentary taxation, without the 
privilege of being reprefented. The 
right, abitraétly confidered, was de- 
nied; and the fmalleft attempt to ef- 
tablith the claim by precedent, was 
uniformly refitted. ‘The Americans 
could not be deceived as to the views 
of.parliament; for the repeal of the 
ftamp act was accompanied with an 
equivocal declaration, ‘ that the par- 
liament had a right to make laws of 
fufficient validity to bind the colo- 
nies in all cafes whatfoever.’ 

The colonies therefore entered in- 
to meafures to encourage their own 
manufactures, and home produttions, 
and to retrench the ufe of foreign fu- 
perfluities ; while the importation of 
tea was prohibited. In the royal and 
proprietary governments, the govern- 
ors and people were in a ftate of 
continual warfare, Affemblies were 


repeatedly called, and fuddenly dif. 
folved. While fitting, the aflemblies 
employed the time in {tating griev- 
ances and framing remonttrances.— 
Toenflame thefe difcontents, an act 
of parliament was pafled, ordaining 
that the governors and judges fhould 


receive their falaries of the crown; - 


thus making them independent of the 
provincial aflemblies, and removable 
only at the pleafure of the king. 

thefe -rbitrary proceedings, with 
many others not here mentioned,* 
could not fail of producing a rupture, 
The firft act of viclence, was the 
Mafflacre at Bofton, on the evening 
of the fifth of March, 1730. A body 
of Britith troops had been ftationed 
in Bofton to awe the inhabitants and 
inforce the meafures of parliament. 
On the fatal day, when blood was to 
be fhed, as a prelude to more tragic 
fcenes, a riot was raifed among fome 
foldiers and boys; the former ag~ 
gtefling by throwing fnow-balls at 
the latter. The bickerings and jea- 
loufies between the inhabitants and 
foldiers, which had heen frequent 
before, now became ferious. A mul- 
titude was foon colleéted,and the con- 
troverfy became fo warm, that to di- 
fperfe the people, the troops were 
embodied and ordered to fire upon 
the inhabitants. ‘This fatal order was 
executed and feveral perfons fell a 
facrifice. 

In 1773, the fpirit of the Ameri- 
cans broke outinto open violence. The 
Gafpee, an armed fchooner belong- 
ing to his Britannic majefty, had been 
ftationed at Providence, in Rhode- 
Ifland, to prevent fmuggling. The 
vigilance of the commander irritated 
the inhabitants to that degree, that 
about two hundred armed men enter- 
ed the veffel at night, compelled the 
officers and men to go afhore, and 
fet fire to the fchooner. A reward 


* See an enumeration of grievances 
in the ‘ a& of independence,’ and ina 
variety of petitions to the king and pare 
liament. 
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of five hundred pounds, offered by 
government for apprehending any of 
the perfons concerned in this daring 
att, produced no effectual difcovery. 

About this time, the difcovery 
and publication of fome private con- 
fidential letters, written by the roval 
Officers in Boiton, to perfons in office 
in England, ferved to confirm the 
apprehenfions of the Americans, with 
refpe to the defigas cf the Britith 
government. It was now made ob- 
vious that more effectual meafures 
would be taken to eltablifh the fue 
premacy of the Britith parliament o- 
ver the colonies. The letters recom- 
mended decifive meafures, and the 
writers were charged, by the exafpe- 
rated Americans, with betraying 
their truit and the people they go- 
verned. 

As the refolutions of the colonies 
not to import or confume tea, had, 
in a great meafure, deprived the Eng- 
lith government ‘of 2 revenoe from 
this quarter, the parliament formed a 
{cheme of introducing tea into Ame- 
rica, under cover of the Eaft India 
Company. For this purpofe an a&t 
was paffed, enabling the company to 
export ail forts of tcas, duty free, to 
any place whatever. ‘The company 
departed from their ufual mode of 
bufinefs and became their own expor- 
ters. Several fhips were freighted 
with teas, and fent to the American 
colonies, and factors were appointed 
to receive and difpofe of their car- 

oes. 

The Americans, determined to op- 
pofe the revenus-fyitem of the Eng- 
lith parliament inevery poflible thape, 
confidered the attempt of the Eaft In- 
dia Company to evade the refoluri- 
ons of the colonies, and difpofe of 
teas in America, as an indireét mode 
of taxation, fanctioned by the autho- 
rity of parliament. The people af- 
fembled in various places, and in the 
large commercial towns, took mea- 
fures to prevent the landing of the 
teas. Committees were appointed, 
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and armed with extenfive powers to 
infpeét merchants books, to propofe 
tefts, and make ufe of other expedi- 
ents to fruttrate the defigns of the 
Eaft India Company. ‘I he “fame {pi- 
rit pervaded the people from New- 
Hampfhire to Georgia. In fome 
places, the confignees of the teas were 
intimidated fo far as to relinguifh 
their appointments, or to enter into 
engagements not to actin that capae 
city. The cargo fent to South Ca- 
rolina was ftored, the confignees be- 
ing reftrained from offering the tea 
for fale. In other provinces, the fhips 
were fent hack without difCharging 
their cargoes. 

But in Bofton the tea fhared a more 
violent fate. Senfible that no legal 
meafures’ coyld prevent its being 
landed, and that if once landed, it 
would be difpofed of; a number of 
men in difguife, on the 1th of De- 
cember 1773, entered the fhips and 
threw overboard three hundred and 
forty chefts of it¢ which was the pro- 
portion belonging to the Eatt India 
Company. No fooner did the news 
of this deftru€tion of the tea reach 
Great Britain, than the parliament 
determined to punifh that devoted 
town. Onthe Ling’s laying the A- 
merican papers before them, a bill 
was brought in and paffed, ¢ to dif- 
continue the landing and difcharging, 
ladirg and fhipping of goods, wares 
and merchandizes at thet town of Bof- 
ton, or within the harbour.’ 

This a&, paffed March 25, 1774. 
called the Bofton Port Bill, threw the 
inhabitants of Maflachufetts into the 
greateft confternation. “The town ot 
Botton paffed a refolution, exprefling 
their fenfe of this oppreilive meafur re, 
and a defire that all the cohiadis 
would concur to {top all importation 
from Great Britain. Mott of the co- 
lonies entered into fpirited it -oluti- 
ons, on this occafion, to unite with 
Maiichufetts in a firm oppofition to 
the unconftitutional meafores of the 
parliament, ‘The firlt of June, the 
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day on which the Port Bill was to 
py Aye Was appointed to be kept 
as a day of humiliation, failing and 
prayer throughout the colonies, to 
feek the divine direétion and aid, in 
that critical and gloomy jun¢tare of 
affairs, 

It ought tere to be obferved, that 
this rationsi aud pious cuftom of ob- 
ferving fafts in times of diltrefs and 
impending danger, and of celebrating 
days of public thank{giving, after 
having received {pecial tokens of di- 
vine favor, has ever prevailed in 
New England fince its firft fettle- 
ment, and in fome parts of other 
flates. Thefe public fupplications and 
acknowledgments to heaven, at the 
commencement of hoftilities, and 
during the whole progrefs of the war, 
were more frequent than ufual, and 
were attended with uncommon fer- 
vor and folemnity. ‘They were con- 
fidered by the people, as an humbl 
appeal to heaven for the juftuefs of 
their caufe, and defigned to manifett 
their dependence on the Gop oF 
iosts for aid and fuccefs in main- 
taining it againtt their hoftiie breth- 
ren. ‘Lhe prayers and public dif- 
courfes of the Clergy who were 
friends to their fuffering country (and 
there were very few who were not) 
breathed the fpirit of patrioti{in ; and 
as their picty and integrity had gene- 
rally fecured to them the confidence 
of the people, they had great influ. 
ence and fuccefsin encouraging them 
to engage in tts defence. In thisway, 
that venerable clafs of citizens, aid- 
ed the caufe of their country ; and 
to thee pious exertions, under the 
GREAT ARBITER Of human affairs, 
has been juftly afcribed no incon- 
fiderable fhare of the fuccefs and 
victory that crowned the American 
Qrrs. 

Duging the height of the confer- 
Nation and confufien which the Bof- 
ton Port Bill occafioned ; at the very 
time when a town meeting was fit- 
tung to confider of it, General Gage, 


Shohad been appointed to the go- 


vernment of Mafflachufetts, arrived 
in the harbour. Hus arrival however 
did notailay the popular ferment, or 
check the progrefs of the meafurcs 
then taking, to anite the colonies in 
oppofition to the oppreflive act of 
parliament. 

Bat the port bill was not the only 
aét that alarmed the apprehenfions of 
the Americans. Determined to com- 
pel the province of Maflachufetts to 
fubmit to their laws, parliament paf- 
fed aneaét for ‘ the better regulating 

overnment in the province of Mat- 
th te Bay.’ ‘Ihe objcét of this 
act was to alter the government, as 
it flood on the charter of king Wil- 
liam, totake the appointment of the 
executive out of the hands of the 
people, and place it in the crown; 
thus making even the judges and the- 
riffs dependent on the king, and re- 
movable only at his pleafure. 

‘Lhis a was foon followed by 
another, which ordained thatfany per- 
fon, indiéted for murder, or otherca- 
pital offence, committed in aiding 
the magiftrates in executing the laws, 
might be fent by the governor either 
to another colony, or to Great Bri- 
tain for his trial. 

This was foon followed by the 
Quebec Bill, which extended the 
bounds of that provinee, and grant- 
ed many privileges to the Roman 
Catholics. The object of this bill 
was, to fecure the attachment of thar 
province to the crown of England, 
and prevent its joining the colonies 
in their refiftance of the laws of par- 
liament. 

But chefe meafures did not intim: 
date the Amerwans. On the other 
hand they ferved to confirm their for 
mer apprehenfions of the evil defigns 
of government, and to unite the cok 
nies in their oppofiuen. A corref 
pondence of opimon with refpect to 
the unconfiitutional aéts of parsha- 
ment, produced a uniformity of pro- 
ceedings in the colonies. ‘The peo- 


ple generally concurred in a peopots 


won tur holding a congrefs by depe- 
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tation from the feveral colonics, in 
order to concert meafures for the pre- 
fervation of their rights. Depatics 
were accordingly a; ont red, and met 
st Philadelphia, on the 26ch of Oc- 
tober, 1774. 


le be comtinued. 


Revive: from Oastavatioxsina 
late Jovasnty trom Loxpoes to 
Paris, by a Ewe! yd Clery yma. 


ST. (Mees. 


\ Y curiotity led me on this day 
a | Suncay!'o tee the terveces of 
the Komith charch & the ceremoutes 
of the mafs; which, on aff fit 

that | underflood them, as lcertain! 
do not, would be too long for de 
f ription. Ot one circumfance, how. 
ever, | was very foon informed, that 


all thesr preachers in general ‘chiwer 
themfclves er mpore. Coreat. pains 
are taken in thear educatroa to ; 


lity them for dotng it in a free and 
affecting manner; of which, durir 

my continuance ia France, | faw fe 
veral examples, In F gland we leave 
this practice too much to the vol 
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teers and teregulars of the Protetts 
name: bul it is a matter well worth 
the confideration of our woirerfine 
in which preachers are edacated ! 
am told they take the sins (5 a4 


their fermoms by heart; and if the 


>. 

a0, whatever becomes of the matter, 
their zeal ts laudable and wor t 
imitation, Several cars agoatl | 
otf mince was Nn) g. that we 
have no profeffur in either , 
for te teac™ z oe 4 _ at , 
and delivery, 19 re ny and | ; 
ing; but thet oar zg people, 
taguled tor the rch, are Wt to the 
manner they Db g* th them fr 
{chvol “ 

woul, W eis ; , 


that anicts the pron ‘ 
a Mu ‘ev s ¢ 4 - . ; 
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fentinel at the gates of Calais, with 
his ragged elbows, and a fkewer in 
the waiitband of his breeches: but, 
to fay the truth, they are fine fellows, 
weil fized, well clothed (in white 
cloth trimmed with blue) well dif- 
ciplined, not ill fed, and I am af- 
fured, on the word of feveral En- 
poe refident in France, much 


etter in their morals and manners - 


than the foldiery of England. I do 
not remember that any where in 
France I faw fo much as one drunk- 
en foldier, As their pay is {mall, 
neceflity may have its fhare in the 
m-<rits of their fobriety ; but the fame 
n-ceifity is their commendation when 
it appears that they are feldom or 
never guilty of flezling. ‘I lie vice 
of drunkeanefs is but littl known 
in the country, otherwife than as the 
objet of univerfal deteftation. ‘The 
people go to bx d foon and rife very 
early ; fothatthey are lignt, adtive, 
and chearful, and have ali their wits 
about them. Hence they have but 
little ficknefs, and give poor encou- 
yagement to phyficians. In England, 
yerfons who can afford to live with 
fulnefs, dettroy their health by eat- 
Ing, drinking, and fleeping, and then 
fly with the reft of their money to 
phyficians, who find a plentiful har- 
veit in the intemperance of their pa- 
tients, and grow rich by their folly. 
(Ta be continued. ) 
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Exrracts from the TRAVELS of the 
Marquis De CHaste.Lux, in 
this Country, lately publifbed in two 
Volumes, SG. 

Srare of New-JERseyY. 


Vol. I. p.) J Was purfuing my jour- 

109, &¢, ) ney, covering with 
Mr. Mac Henry, when 1 was appri- 
zed by a confiderable noife, that I 
could not be far from the great cata- 


rat, called Torahaw-Fall. 1 was di- 


vided between my impatience to view 
this curiofity, and that of approach- 
ing General Wafhington ; but Mr. 
Mac Heary infotming me that it 
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would not take me two hundered pa- 
ces out of my way to fee the cataract, 
I determined to avail myfelf of the 
remainder of a fine day, and I had 
notin faét gone a ftone’s throw. be- 
fore 1 had the attonifhing fpetacle 
before me of a large river, which pre- 
cipitates itfelf from a height of fevens 
ty fect, and fo ingulphed in the hol- 
low of a rock, which feems to fwal- 
low it up, but from whence it efcapes 
by turning faort to the right. It 
feems to ine impoflible to give an 
idea of this water: tall, but by adraw- 
ing. Let us however attempt the 
picture, leaving the finifhing to the 
imagination ; the is the rival of Na- 
ture, and fometimes alfo her rival 
and interpreter. Let the reader fi- 
gure to himfelf, then, a river runaing 
hetween mountains covered with firs, 
the dark green of which is in contact 
with the colour of its waters, and 
renders its courfe more majettic ; let 
him reprefent to himfelf an immenfe 
rock, which would totally clofe 
up the pafflage, had it not by an 
earthquake, or fome other fubterra- 
neous revolution, been rent in feveral 
pieces, from its fummit to its bafe, 
by this means forming long crevices 
perteétly vertical, One of thefe cre- 
vices, the depth of which is unknown, 
may be twenty-five or thirty feet 
wide. It is in this cavern that the 
river having cleared a part of the 
rock, precipitates itfelf with violence ; 
but as this rock croffes its whole bed, 
it czn Only efcape by that extremity 
of the two, which offers it an outlet, 
‘Lhere a frefh obftacle prefents itfelf : 
another rock opp»fes tts flight, and 
itis obliged to form a right angle, 
and turn fhort to the left. But it is 
extraordinary, that after this dread- 
ful fall, it neither froths, nor boils 
up, nor forms whirlpools, but goes 
off quietly by its channel, and gains, 
in filence, a profound valley, where 
it purfues its courfe to the fea. This 
perfect calin, after a movement fo 
rapid, can only proceed from the 
enormous depth of the cavern, ite 
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which it is plunged. I did not exa- 
mine the rock with aqua fortis ; but 
as there feems to be no calcareous 
ftones in this country, I take it to be 
hard rock, and of the nature of 
quartz: but it prefents a peculiarity 
worthy of attention, which ts, that 
its whole furface is hollowed into ht- 
tie fquares. Was it ina ftate of fufi- 
ou when raifed fiom the bowels of 
the earth, andit blocked up the paf- 
fage of the river? hefe vertical 
crevices, thefe flaws on the furtace, 
are they the effects of its cooling ? 
‘T hefe are queftions I Jeave tothe dif- 
cuflion of the learned: 1 fhall only 
obferve, that there is no volcanic ap- 
pearance ; nor through this whole 
ccuntry are there the {malleft traces 
of a volcano, of fuch at leaft as are 
pofterior to the laft epochis of Na- 
ture. 

Though Do¢tor Mac Henry be- 
gan by being a Daclor, before he was 
an officer, and is weil informed, I 
did not find him much verfed in na- 
tural hiftory, and 1 preferred quetti- 
oning him on the fubjeét of the 
army along the front of which I 
rode, meeting perpetually with pofts, 
who tock arms, the drum beating, 
and the officers taluting with the ef- 
pontoon, All thefe polts were not 
for the fafety of the army; ma- 
ny of them were fiationed to guard 
houfes and barns, which ferved as 
magazines. At length, after riding 
two miles along the right flank of 
the army, and after pafling thick 
woods on the right, I found myfelf 
in afmall plain, where I faw a hand- 
fome farm; a fmall camp which 
feemed to cover it, a large tent ex- 
tended in the court, and feveral wag- 
gens round it, convinced me that this 
was his Exced/ency’s quarter; for itis 
thus Mr. Wafhington is called in the 
army, and throughout America. M. 
de la Fayette was in converfation with 
a tall man, five foot nine inches high, 
(about five foot ten inches ne a 
half Englifh) of a noble and mild 
countenance,x—It was the Gener 
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himfelf. I was foon off horfeback, 
and near him. ‘The compliments 
were fhort; the fentiments with which 
1 was animated, and the good withes 
he teitified for me were not eGuivo- 
cal. He conducted me to his houfe, 
where 1 found the company ftill at 
table, although the dinner had beea 
long over. He prefented me to the 
generals Knox, Wayne, Howe, &c. 
and to his family, then compofed of 
colonels framilton and Tilgman, his 
fecretaries and his aides de camp, and 
ot Major Gibbs, commander of his 
guards; forin England and Ameri- 
ca, the aides de camp, adjutants and 
other officers attached to the General, 
form what is called his family. A 
frefi dinner was prepared for me and 
mine ; and the prefent was prolonged 
to keep mecompany. A few glafles 
of ciaret and madetra accelerated the 
cquaintances | had to make, and 
1 foon teit myfest at my eaie near the 
greatett and the beit cf men. ‘lhe 
goodnefs and benevolence which chae 
racterize him, eare evedent trom evee 
ry thing about him; but the confie 
dence he gives birth to never occafie 
ons improper familiarity; for the 
fenttment he intpires has the fame 
origin in every individual, a pro- 
found efteem for his virtues, and a 
high opinion of his talents. 
| Page 136.] Here would be the 
proper place to give the portrait of 
General Wafhington: but what can 
my teflimony add to the idea already 
formed of him? ‘lhe continent of 
North America, from Botton to 
Charlefton, is a great volume, every 
page of which prefents his eulogium. 
i know, that having had the oppor- 
tunity of a near infpection, and of 
clofely obferving him, fome more 
partiular details may be expecied 
from me; but the ftrongett charatter- 
ittic of this refpectable man is the 
perfect union which reigns between 
the phyfical and moral qualities which 
compofe the individual, one alone 
will enable you to judge of all the 
relt. Lf you are prefeated mith me- 
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dals of Cafar, of Trajan, or Alex- 
ander, on examining their features, 
you will itill be led to afk what was 
their Rature, and the form of their 
perfuns ; but it you difcover, in a 
heap of ruins, the head or: the limb 
of anantique Apollo, be not curious 
about the other parts, but reft affured 
that they ali were conformable to 


thefe of a God. Let not this com- . 


parifon be attributed to enthufiafm ! 
it is not my intention to exaggerate, 
1 with only to exprefs the impreilion 
General Wathington has left on my 
mind; the idea of a perfect whole, 
that cannot be the produce of enthu- 
fiafm, which rather would reject it, 
fince the effect of proportion is to 
diminifh the idea of greatnefs. Brave 
without temerity, laborious without 
ambition, generous without prodiga- 
lity, noble without pride, virtuous 
without feverity; he feems always 
to have confined himfelf within thofe 
limits, where the virtues, by cloath- 
ing themfelves in more lively, but 
more changeable and doubtful co- 
lours, may be miftaken for faults. 
This is the feventh year that he has com- 
manded the army, and that he has obeyed 
the Congre/s; more need not be faid, 
e/pecially in America, where they know 
how to appreciate ali the merit contained 
in this imple fa, Let it be repeated 
that Conde was intrepid, Tureune 
prudent, Eugene adroit, Catinat dif- 
interefted. itis aot thus that Wath- 
ington will be chara¢terifed. It will 
be faidot him, ar THE END OFA 
LONG CIVIL WAR, HE HAD NO 
THING WITH WHICH HE CoULD 
REPROACH HIMSELF. It any thing 
cen he more marvellous than fuch a 
charatter, it is the unanimity of the 
public fuffrages in his favour. Sol- 
dier, magittrate, people, all love and 
admire him; all fpeak of him in 
terms of tendernefs and veneration. 
Does there then exift a virtue capable 
of retraining the injuftice of man- 
kind ; or are glory and happinefs 
too recently eftablifhed in Aierica, 
Envy to have deigned to pafs the 
@as f° 


In fpeaking of this perfeét whole 
of which General Wathington far- 
nithes the idea, I have not excluded 
exterior form. His ftature is noble 
and lofty ; he is well made, and ex- 
aétly proportioned ; his phyfiognomy 
mild and agreeable, but fuch as to 
render it impoffible to {peak particu- 
larly of any of his features, fo that 
in quitting him, you have only the 
recolleétion of a fine face. He has 
neither a grave nor a familiar air, 
his brow 1s fometimes marked with 
thought, but never with inquietude ; 
in infpiring refpect, he infpires con- 
fidence, and his {mile is always the 
{mile of benevolence. 

But above all, it is in the midftt of 
his General Officers, that it is inter- 
etting tohehold him. General ina 
republic, he has not the impofing 
Ratelinefs of a Marechal de France 
who gives the order; a hero in a re- 
public, he excites another fort of re- 
{pe&t, which feems to fpring from 
the fole idea, that the fafety of each 
individual is attached to his perfon, 
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Memorrs of the Honorasre Ma- 
yor GeneraL Purnam. Ex- 
traéted from an Effay om his Life, by 
Col. David Humphreys. 


HIS Effay (which contains 187 
pages in 12mo, and does the 
author credit) is addrefled to the State 
Society of the Cincinnati in Conne@i- 
cut, and was publithed at Hartford 
in 1788. 
Generat Putnam, who thro’ 
a regular gradation of promotion be- 
came the fenior Major General in 
the army of the United States, and 
next in rank to General Wafhington, 
was born at Salem in the province, 
riow ftate, of Maffachufetts, on the 
7th day of January 1718. His father, 
Capt. Jofeph Putnam, with two of 
his brothers, came from the fouth of 
England, and were among the firlt 
fettlers of Salem, Nature liberally 
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beftowed on Mr. Putnam bodily 
ftrength, hardinefs and a¢tivity, and 
was by no means parfimonious in 
mental endowments ; courage, acti- 
vity and enterprize were the firft cha- 
racteriftics of his mind ; his difpofiti- 
on was as frank and generous, as his 
mind was fearlefs and iadependent ; 
but he received only a common En- 
glith education. 

Before he attained the twenty. firft 
year of his age, he married Mifs Pope, 
daughter of Mr. John Pope, of Sa- 
lem, by whom he had ten children, 
feven of whom are ftill living. He 
Joft the wife of his youth in 1764. 
Some time after, he married Mrs. 
Gardiner, widow of the late Mr. 
Gardiner, of Gardiner’s Iiland, by 
whom he had no iffue. She died m 
1777: 

'- the year 1739, he removed from 
Salem to Pomfret, an inland fertile 
town, in Connecticut, forty*miles 
eaft of Hartford ; having here pur- 
chafed a confiderable tract of land, 
he applied himfelt fuccefsfully to 
agriculture. 

In 1755, when about 37 years old, 
he was appointed to the command of 
a company in Lyman’s regiment of 
provincials. He ferved in the cam- 
paign of that year againft Canada, 
and was greatly diftinguifhed as an 
enterprizing and able partifan. 


His active fervices attracted the 
admiration of the public, and indu- 
ced the legiflature of Canne€ticut to 
promote him to a Majority in 1757. 


He ferved in the feveral fucceec- 
ing expeditions againit Canada un- 
til the year 1760, when that country 
was fubdued by the Britifh arms. 
During this period, he was captiva- 
ted, and taken to Montreal, but foon 
exchanged through the intereft of the 
brave and humane Col. Schuyler. In 
each of thefe campaigns Major Put- 
nam acquired frefh laurels, and be- 
fore the termination of the war, was 
advanced to the raak of Lieutenant 
Colonel, 


‘ 


He affifted in 1762, at the reduc- 
tion of the Havannah, under Lord 
Albermale. In this expedition he 
was fhipwrecked on the coaft of 
Cuba. 

‘Though a general peace among 
the European powers was ratified in 
1763, the favages on our wettern 
frontiers till continued their hoftili- 
ties. After they had taken feveral 
potts, General Bradftreet was fent 
in 1764 with an army againft them. 
Colonel Putnam, then for the firft 
time appointed to the command ofa 
regiment, ferved in this expedition, 
which put a final period to the war 
in America, 

At the expiration of ten years 
from his firft receiving a commiflion, 
after having feen as much fervice, 
endured as many hardfhips, encoun- 
tered as many dangers, and acquired 
as much honor as any officer of his 
rank, with great fatisfaction, he laid 
afide his unitorm and returned to his 
agricultural employments. ‘The va- 
rious and uncommon fcenes of war 
in which he had ated a refpectable 
part; his intercourfe with the world 
and intamacy with fome of the firtt 
characters in the army, joined with 
occafional reading, had not only 
brought into view whatever talents 
he poffeffed from nature, but alfo ex- 
tended his knowlege, and, in a con- 
fiderable degree, polithed his man- 
ners. As he was not inflated by 
pride, nor forgetful of his old con- 
nections, he had the happinefs en- 
tirely to poffefs the affection of his 
fellow citizens. No charaéter ttood 
fairer in the public eve for integrity, 
bravery and patriotifm. He was, 
therefore, employed in feveral public 
Offices, inthe town tin which he hved, 
and frequently eleQed to repreient 
it in general affembly. 

In 1765, his love of freedom occa- 
fioned him to exert himfelf to prevene 
the execution of the Act in 
this country. In the execution of this 
bufinefs he was deputed, 


Stamp 


with two 
geauiemen, to wart on Governor 
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Fitch of Conneticut, when the fol- 
lowing converfation pafled between 
hiin and Colonel Putnam. ** What 
thail 1 do, faid the governor, if the 
ftainped paper fhall be fent me by 
the king’s authority?” It was an- 
fwered, ‘* Lock it up until we thall 
vifit you again.”’—** And what will 


you do then ?”—** We hall expect . 


you to give us the key of the room 
in which it is depofited, and if you 
think fit, in order to fkreen yourfelf 
frum blame, you may forwarn us up- 
on our peril, not to enter the room.” 
—* And what will you do after- 
wards ?°—** Send it fafely back a- 
gain.” —But what if J thall retufe 
admiffion?” ‘In fuch cafe your 
houfeywill be levelled with the duit 
in five minates.’’—lt was fuppofed 
that a report of this converfation was 
one reafon why the ftamped paper 
was not fent from New-York to 
Conneéticut. 

- General Lyman, Colonel Putnam, 
and two or three others, in 1770, 
went to explore fome lands which 
they and fome other gentlemen ob- 
tained from the crown on the Miflif- 
fippi. General Lyman, and thofe 
who accompanied him, returned to 
Connetticut, but foon after, he efta- 
blithed a fettlement at the Natchez, 
and there died. Col Putnam placed 
fome laborers with provifians and 
farining utenfils on his location at 
that place, but the troubles in. this 
country fhortly after, deprived him 
ofthe profpeét of deriving any ad- 
vantage from thisconcern. 

Colonel. Putnam was ploughing, 
when, in April 1775, he received in- 
telligence of the Bartle at Lexington, 
between the Britith troops and Ame- 
ricans He immediately left his 
plough in the middle of the field, un- 
yoked his team, and without giving 
himfelf time to change his clvuaths, 
fet out for the field of aétion, But 
finding the Britith had retreated to 
Botton, and that they were invefted 
with a fufficient force to obferve their 
movements, he returned to Connece 








tleut, levied a regiment (under au- 
thority of the legiflature) and fpeedi- 
ly repaired to Cambridge. He was 
now promoted to bea major general 
on the provincial ftaff, by his colony ; 
and ina fhort time confirmed by 
Congrefs in the fame rank on the 
Continental Eftablifhment. 

In this elevated ftation he ferved 
until the conclufion of the campaign 
in 1779, which terminated the ca- 
reer of his military fervices. In De- 
cember, of that year, as he was on 
the road from Conneéticut to Head 
Quarters, at Morris-town, between 
Pomfret and Hartford, he fele an un- 
ufual torpor flowly pervading his 
right hand and foot. ‘This heavinefs 
gradually increafed until it had near- 
ly deprived him of the ufe of his 
limbs on that fide, before he reached 
the honfe ot his friend Colonel Wadi- 
worth. ‘Lhe general was unwilling 
to confider the diforder to be of the 
paralytic kind, and endeavored by 
perfonal exercile to tree himéelf from 
it. Having experienced that this was 
impracticable, a temporary deje@tion, 
difguifed, however, under the vetl of 
aflumed cheerfulnefs, fucceeded. But 
reafon, philofophy and religion, foon 
reconciled him to his fate. In that 
fituation he has conftantly remained, 
favored with fuch a portion of bodi- 
ly activity as enables him (now near 
74, years old) to ride and walk mode- 
rately, and he retains, unimpaired, 


his relith for enjoyment, love of 


pleafantry, ftrength of memory, and 
all the faculties of his mind. 

Daring the time of his fervices in 
the late war, he conducted himfelf in 
fuch manner as greatly increafed his 
reputation as an honeft man, patriot 
and foldier. He was happy in the 
enjoymentof the friendthip of the of - 
ficers of the army, and honored with 
the etteem and confidence of the very 
worthy Commander in Chief. 

In the courfe of his life, General 
Putnam often exhibited ftriking e- 
vidences of his humanity as well as 
valor. 2nd frequently, in a very ime 
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minent degree, was expofed to death. 
Io a few {ubfequent numbers of this 
work, we fhall recount fome of his 
brave and humane ations, and re- 
markable inttances of prefervation. 


PPR AV AIVAVA 


Lire of the Honornasite Mayor 
Genexat Montrcomery. * 


ExeraL Montcomery de- 
fcended from a refpectable fa- 
mily in the north of [reiand, and was 
born in the year 1737. His attach- 
ment to liberty was innate, and ma- 
tured by a fine education and an ex- 
cellent underftanding. Having mar- 
ried a wife, and parchafed an eftate 
in New-York, he was, from thefe 
circuim@ances, as well as from his 
natural love of freedom, and froma 
conviction of the jultnefs of her caufe, 
induced to contides himfelf as an A- 
“merican. From priacip'e, he early 
embarked in her caufe, and quitted 
the {weets of eafy fortune, the eujoy- 
ment of a loved and philofophicai tu- 
ral life, with the higheft domeitic 
felicity, to take an active thare in all 
the hardthips and dangers that attend 
the foldiers life. 

Before he came over to America, 
he had been an officer ia the fervice 
of England, and had fuccefsfully 
fought her battles with the immortal 
Wolfe at Quebec, in the war of 1756, 
on the very fpot, where, when fight- 
ing under the ftandard of freedom, he 
was dooned to fall in arms againit 
her. No one who fella martyr to 
freedom in this unnatural} conteft, was 
more fincerely, nor more uniyerfally 
lamented. And what is extraordi- 
nary, the moft eminent fpeakers in 
the Britifh parliament, forgetiing for 
the moment, that he had died ta op- 
pofing their cruel and oppreilive mea- 
fures, difplayed all their eloquence 


* Taken from the Rev. Mr. Mor/e's 


American Geography, with canfent of 


the Author. 
VoL. R Numa. x 
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in praifing his virtues and lamenting 
his fate. A great orator, and a ve- 
teran feilow-foidier of his in the 
French war of 1756, fhed abundance 
of tears, while he expatiated on their 
fatt friendihip and mutual exchange 
of tender fervices in that feafon of en- 
terprize and glory. 

Ail enmity to this veteran foldier 
expired with his lite; and refpe& to 
his private character prevailed over 
all other contfiderations. By the or- 
ders of General Carleton, his dead 
body receivedevery poffible mark of 
diftinétion from the viétors, and was 
interred in Qnebec, on the firlt day o€ 
January 1776, with ali the honor 
due to a brave foldier, 

Congrefs were not unmindful of 


_the mesit of this amiable and brave 


ofiicer, nor remifsin manifefting the 
elleem and refpeét thev entertained 
for his memory. Confidering 1t noe 
only as a tribute of gratitude juftly 
due to the memory of thofe who have 
peculiarly diftinguithed themfelves 
in the glorioug caufe of liberty, to 
perpetuate their names by the mot 
Curable monuments ere¢icd to their 
honot, but greatly conducive to in- 
{pire petienty with emulation of 
their iluitstugs actions, that honora- 
ble body 

* Refi'ved, Tiat to exprefs the 
veneration of the United Colonies 
for their late General, KrcHarp 
Montcomery, and the deep tenfe 
th: y entertaia ot the many fignal and 
important fervices of that gallant of. 
ficer, who, afiera feries ot fucceiles, 
amidft the moti difcouraging difficul- 
ties, fell at length in a gallant at- 
tack upon Quebec, the capital of Ca- 
nada; and totranfinit to future ages, 
as examples truly worthy of imitati- 
on, his patriotifm, conduat, boldnefs 
of esterprize, infuperabie perfever- 
ance, and contempt of danger and 
death; a monument be procured 
from Varis, or other part.of France, 
with an infcription facred to his me- 
mory, and expreive ot his amiable 
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charaéter, and heroic atchievments, 
and that the continental treafurer be 
directed to advance a fum not ex- 
ceeding 300l. fterling, to Dr, Benja- 
min Franklin, who 1s defired to fee 
this refolution properly executed for 
defraying the expence thereof.” 
This refolve was carried into exe- 
cution at Paris, by that ingenious ar- 


tit, Mr. Caffiers, culptor to the king - 


of France, under the direction of 
Dr. Franklin. ‘The monument is of 
white marble, of the moft beautiful 
fimplicity, and inexpreffible elegance, 
with emblematical devices, and the 
following truly claflical infcription, 
worthy of the modeft, but great mind 
of a Franklin. 

To rae GLORY of 
Richard Montgomery, Major General 
ofthe armies of the United States of 
America, 

Slain at the fiege of Quebec, 
the 3ift of December, 1775, aged 
38 Years. 

This elegant monument has lately 
been ereéted in front of St. Paul’s 
church in New York. 

There is a remarkable circumfance 
connected with the fall of this brave 
officer, that merits to be recorded, 
becaufe the fact is of a very’ intereft- 
ing nature, and wiil ferve to perpe- 
tuate the memory of a very amiable 
and deferving character, who was 
alfo 4 martyrin the caufe of his coun- 
try. The circumftance is this : 

One of General Montgomery’s 
aides de camp, was Mr. Macpherfon, 
a mott promifing young man, whofe 
father refided at Philadelphia, and 
was greatly diftinguifhed in priva- 
teering in the war of 1756. This 
gentleman had a brother in the 16th 
regiment, in the Britith fervice, at 
the time of Montgomery’s expedition 
into Canada, and who wasas violent 
in favor of the Englith government, 
as this General’s aid de camp was 
entha Saftic in the caufe of America; 
the lacter had accompanied his gene- 
ral a day or two previous to the at- 
tack tn which they both loft their 
lives, to view and meditate on the 


fpot where Wolfe had fallen ; on his 
return he found a letter from his 
brother, the Englifh Officer, full of 
the bittereft reproaches againft him, 
for having entered into the American 
fervice, and containing a pretty direét 
with, that if he would not abandon 
it, he might meet with the deferved 
fate of arebel. ‘The aid de camp 
immediately returned him an anfwer, 
full of ftrong reafoning in defence of 
his condaft bat by no means attemp- 
ting to fhake the oppofite principles 
of his brother, and not only free 
from acrimony, but full of expreffi- 
ons of tendernefs and affection ; this 
letter he dated, ‘‘ from the {pot where 
Wolfe loft his life, in fighting the 
caufe of England, in friendip with 
America.” ‘Vhis letter had fcarcely 
reached the officer at New- York, be- 
fore it was followed by the news of 
his brother’s death. ‘The effect was 
inftantaneous, nature, and perhaps 
reafon prevailed ; a thoufand, uot 
unworthy fentiments ruthed upon his 
diftreffed mind ; he quitted the En- 
glith fervice, entered into that of 
America, and fought every occafion 
of diftinguifhing himfelf in her fer- 
vice ! 


DPV PPD PPO 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
ADiatocvue between Fernanvdo 
Correzand WittiaMm Penn,* 


Cortex. TS it poffible, William Penn, 
that you thould ferioufly 
compare your glory with mine! the 
planter of a fmall colony in North- 
America prefume to vie with the 
conqueror of the great Mexican em- 
ire! 
Penn. Friend, I pretend to no 
glory—the Lord preferve me from 
it !—All glory is his ;—but this I 


fay, that 1 was Ais inflrument in a 


more glorious work than that perfor- 
med by thee: incomparably more 
glorious. 


* From Lord Littelton’s Dialogues 
the Dead, gue f 
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Cortex. Doft thou not know, Wil- 
liam Penn, that, with lefs than fix 
hundred Spanith foot, eighteen horfe, 
and a few final! pieces of cannon, | 
fought and defeated innumerable ar- 
mies of very brave men; dethroned 
an emperor, who had been raifed to 
the throne by his walor, and excelled 
all his country men in the fcience of 
war, as much as they excelled all the 
reft of the Weft india nations ? that 
I made him my prifoner, in his own 
capital ; and, after he had been de- 
pofed and flain by his fubjetts, van- 
— and took Guatimozin, his 

ucceffor, and accomplifhed my con- 
gueft of the whole empire of Mexico, 
which I loyally annexed to the Spa- 
nifh crown? Doft thou not know, 
that, in doing thefe wonderful a&s, 
I thewed as much courage as Alex- 
ander the great, as much prudence 
asCerfar? that, by my policy, I 
ranged under my banners the power- 
ful commonwealth of Tlafcala, and 
brought them to affift me in fubduin 
the Mexicans, though with the tafe 
of their own beloved independence ? 
and that, to confummate my glory, 
when the governor of Cuba, Foal 
och would have taken my command 

rom me, and facrificed me to his en- 
vy and jealoufy, I drew from him 
all his forces, and joined them to my 
own, fhewing myfelf as fuperior to 
all other Spaniards as I was to the 
Indians ? 

Penn. 1 know very well that thou 
wait as fierce as a lion, and as fubtle 
as a ferpent. The devil, perhaps, 
may place thee as high im bis black lip 
of heroes as Alexander or Coefar. It 
1s not my bufinefs to interfere with 
him in fetthng thy rank. But hark 
thee, friend Cortezx—-What right 
hadit thou, or had the king of Spain 
himfelf, to the Mexican empire ?— 
Aafwer me that, if thou et 

Cortex, The pope gave it to my 
mafter. 

Penn. The devil offered to give 
our Lord all the kingdoms of the 
earth; and I fuppofe the pope, as bis 


vicar, gave thy mafter this: in re- 
turn for which, he fel/ dowom and awere 
fripped him, ike an idolater ay be 
was. But fuppofe the high priett of 
Mexico had taken it into his head to 
give Spain to Motezuma, would his 
grant have been good ? 

Cortez. Thefe are queftions of ca- 
fuiftry, which it is not the bufinefs 
of a foldier to decide. We leave that 
togownfmen. But pray, Mr. Penn, 
what right had you to the province 
you fettied ? 


Penn. An honeft right of fair pure 
chafe. We gave the native favages 
fome things they wanted, and they in 
return gave us lands they did not 
want. Al!l was amicably agreed on, 
not a drop ot blood thed to flain our 
acquifiuion, 


Cortex. I am afraid there was @ 
little fraud in the purchafe. Thy 
followers, William Penn, are faid to 
think cheating ina quiet and fober 
way no mortal fin. 


Penn, ‘he Taints are always ca- 
lumniated by the ungodly. But it 
wasa fight which an angel might 
contemplate with delight, to behold 
the colony I fettled! to fee us living 
with the Indians like innocent lambs, 
and taming the ferocity of their bar- 
barous manners by the gentlenefs of 
ours! to fee the whole country, 
which before was an uncultivated 
wildernefs, rendered as fertile and 
fair asthe gardenof Gop! O Fernan- 
do Cortez, Fernando Cortez ! didtt 
thou leave the great empire of Mexi- 
coin thatftatc ? No, thou hadit turne 
ed thofe delightful and populous (eyi- 
ons into a defert, a defert fuoded 
with blood. Dolt thou not remem- 
ber that moft infernal fcenc, when 
the noble emperor Guatimuzin was 
firetched out by thy foldiers upon hot 
burning coals, to make him difevver 
into what part of the lake of Mexico 
he had thrown the royal treafures ? 
Are not his groans ever founding in 
the cars of thy confcience ? Do rot 
they rend thy hard heart, aod ftrike 
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thee with more horror than the yells 
of the Furies ? 

Cortez. Alas! I was not prefent 
when that dire aft was done. Had 
I been there, ] would have forbidden 
it. My nature was mild, 

Penn, ‘Thou watt the captain of 
that band of robbers who did this hor- 


rid deed. The ad\ antage they had. 


drawn from thy counfels and conduct 
enabled them tocommit it : and thy 
fkill faved them afterward from the 
vengeance that was due to fo enor- 
mousacrime, ‘The enraged Mexi- 
cans would have properly punifhéd 
them for it, if they had not had thee 
for their general, thou Jicutenant of 
Satan ! 


(Ta be concluded in our next.) 
The SPIRIT of MASONRY. 


From a well written Book of this Title 
lately publifoed in London, by Wir- 
L1aM Hurcuinson, Mafler of 
the Barnard-caftle Lod: ige of Concord, 
and faxttioned by 

Petre, G. M. 

Rowtanp Hott, D.G. M. 

‘Tuomas Noet, §. G. W. 

Joun Hartcu, J.G. W..- 

Row ano Berxvey, G. T. 
And james Hesertine, G.S. 


This Performance treats of va rious par- 
ticulars re/pecting Free-Mafonry ; 
we fhall furni/h our readers with fe- 
weral extras fromthe work, which, 
in a confidesable degree, may gratify 
the curinfity of fuch es are not of the 
Mafonic Order, and remove the pre- 
Judices eutertained by fome againft 
this Fraterxity. 





The Morariry of Masonry. 
CHARITY. 


Do not mean, fays Mr. Hatchin- 
fon, to make ttrictures on that 
modern error of indifcriminately dif- 
penfing alms to all fuppliants, with- 
ont reyard to their real wants or real 
merits; whereby the hypocrite and 


knave often eat the bread which vir- 
tue in ditlrefs ought to be relieved by. 
"Vhis is a miftaken chara@ter of chari- 
ty, in which fhe is too often abufed. 
‘Though the bounties of benevolence 
and compaflion are given with a 
righteous with, yet they fhould be 
ruied by difcretion. 

‘}he antients ufed to depiét the 
virtue CHARITY, in the chara@te of 
a goddefs, feated in a chair of ivory, 
with a golden tire upon her head, 
fet with precious ones :—her vefture, 
like the light of heaven, reprefented 
univerfal benevolence ; her throne 
was unpolluted and unfpotted by paf- 
fions and prejudices ; and the gems 
of her fillet reprefented the inettima- 
ble bleffings which flowed varioufly 
from her bounty. 

They alfo reprefented the charities, 
otherwife calied. the graces, under 
three perfonages :—one of thefe was 
painted with her back towards us, 
and her face forward, as proceeding 
from us ; and the other two with 
their faces towards us, to denote, that 
for one benefit done we fhou!d receive 
double thanks :—they were painted 
naked, to intimate that good offices 
fhould be done without diffembling 
and hypocrify :—they were repre- 
fented young, to figmfy that the re- 
membrance of benefits fhould never 
wax old :—and alfo laughing, to tell 
us that we fhould do good to others 
with chearfulnefs and alacrity. They 
were reprefented linked together, arm 
in arm, to inftruét us that one kind- 
nefs fhould prompt another ; fo that 
the knotand bond of love fhould be 
indiffoluble. ‘The poets tell us, that 
they ufed to wath themfelves in the 
fountain Acidalius, becaufe benefits, 
gifts, and good-turns ought to be 
fincere and pure, and not bafe, for- 
did, and counterfeit. 

Cuarity, inthe works of mo- 
ralifts, is defined to be the love of 
our brethren, or a kind of brotherly 
afrection one towards another.—'T he 
role and ftandard that this habit is to 
be cxamined and iegulaicd by among 




















chriftians, is the love we bear to our- 
felves, or that the Mediator bore to- 
wards us; that is, it mutt be un- 
fcigaed, conftant, and out of nv o- 
ther defign than their happinefs. 

Such are the general fentiments 
which the ancients entertained of this 
virtue, and what the modern moral- 
iits and chriitians define it to be at 
this day. 

In what chara@ter cHartity fhould 
be received among mafons, is now my 
purpofe to define, as it ttands limited 
to our own fociety. 

As being fo limited, we are not 
through that channel fubjeéted to be 
impoted on by falfe pretences; and 
are certain of the proper and merited 
adminiftration of it. Itis hence to 
be hoped, that it exifts with us with- 
out diffembling or hypocrify, and 
lives in fincerity and truth: that 
benefits received imprefs a lively de- 
gree of gratitude and affection on the 
minds of mafons, as their bounties 
fhould be beitowed with cheerfulnefs, 
and unacquainted with the frozen 
finger of reluétance : the benevo- 
lence of our fociety fhould be fo mu- 
tual and brotherly, that each ought 
to endeavor to render good offices, 
as readily as he would receive them. 

In order to exercife this virtue both 
in the character of mafons and in 
common life, with propriety, and a- 
greeable to fuch principles, we fhould 
torget every obligation but affection ; 
for otherwife it were to confound 
charity with duty.—The feelings of 
the heart ought to direét the hand of 

CHARITY, To this purpofe we 
fhould be divefted of every idea of 
fuperiority, and eftimate ourfelves as 
being of the fame rank and race of 
men :—in this difpofition of mind 
we may be fufceptible of thofe fenti- 
ments which cHaARITY delichtethin, 
to feel the woes and mifcries of o- 
thers with a genuine and true fym- 

athy of foul:—comPassi1oNn 1s of 
seitid birth ;—it is one of the firft 
charatterifiics of humanity.—Pecu- 
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liar to our race, it diflinguifhes us 
from the reft of creation. 

He whofe bofom ts locked Up a- 
gaintt compaflion is a Barbarian ;— 
his manners muft be brvtal -his 
mind gloomy and morofs—and his 
paflions as favage as the beails of the 


foreft. 





De PPA Dr 


Troucurs on Women,® by a Ce- 
lebrated Writer. 


V OMAN isa very nice anda 
; very complicated machine. 
Her fprings are infinitely delicate, 
and differ trom thofe of man pretty 
nearly as the works of a repition- 


watch does from that of a town- 


clock. _ Look at her body ; how de- 
licately formed! Examine her fenfes ; 
how exquifite and niece! Obferve her 
underfianding ; how fubtie and a- 
cute! But look into her heart ; there 
is the watch-work, compofed of 
parts fo minutg in themfelves, and fo 
wonderfully combined, that they mutt 
be feen by a microfcopic eye to be 
clearly comprehended. 

The perception of a woman is as 
quick aslightning. Her penetration 
is intuition. The philofopher de- 
duces inferences; and his inferences 
fhall be right; but he gets to the 
head of the ttair-cafe, if I may fo fay, 
by flow degrees, and mounting flep 
by ftep. She arrives at the top of the 
ftair-cafe as well ashe; but whether 
fhe leaped of flew there, is more than 
fhe knows herfelf. While the truits 
her inttinét, the is fearce ever deceiv- 
ed; fhe is generally loft when fhe at- 
tempts to reafon. 

As the perception of women is fur- 

‘rifingly quick; fo their fouls and 
Imaginations are uncommonly fuf- 
ceptible. Few of them has talentse- 
nough to writei but when they do, 


* The Hiftory of Women, an Fig 
on Matrimony, and Advice to Young 
Ladics, will ce publified in our next. 
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how lively are their pi€tures! How 
animated their defcriptions! But if 
few women write, they ail talk; and 
every man may judge of them in this 
point, from every circle he goes into. 
Spirit in converfation depends entire- 
Jy upon fancy: and women all over 
the world talk better than men. 
Have they a charaéter to pourtray, 
or a figure to defcribe? they give 
but three traits of either one or the 
other, and the charaéter is known, or 
the figure placed before your eyes.— 
Why? From the fufcepribility of their 
imaginations: their fancies receive 
lively imprefions from thofe princi- 
pal traits, aad they paint thofe im- 
preiiions with the fame vivacity with 
which they received them. I remem- 
ber feeing an Englith lady at Gene- 
va who had jutt come out of Italy. 
She painted the paffage of the Alps 
ja fix phrafes better than I could have 
done in a fortnigit’s labor upon pa- 
per. 

I look upon it that theelements are 
not only differently mixed in women 
from what they are in men, but that 
they are almoft of different forts— 
"Their fire is purer; their clay is more 
refined. ‘The difference, I think, may 
be about the fame that there is be- 
tween air and ether, between ¢culina- 
ry and electrical fire. ‘The ztherial 
fpirit is not given perhaps in fo large 
@ portion (0 women as to men; but 
it is amore fubtle, and itis a finer 
fpirit. Let a woman of fancy warm 
in converfation, fhe fhall produce a 
hundred charming tmages, among 
which there fhall not be one indeli- 
cate or coarfe, Warma man onthe 
fame fubjet; he will poffibly find 
ftronger silufions, but they fhall nei- 
ther be fo brilliant nor fo chatte. 

As to gracefulnefs of expreffion, it 
belongs aimoit exclufively to women. 

But men, you fay, have founder 
judgments. ‘That they unquettion- 
ably have; and for that, 1 confefs, I 
never could fee but one reafon, the 
difference of their education. ‘To the 
age of thirteen or fourteen, girls are 





every where fuperior to boys. At 
tourieen a boy begins to get fome ad- 
vantages over a girl, and he conti- 
nues to improve, by means of educa- 
tion, till three or four and twenty, 
poilibly till thirty. Her education, 
tuch asit is, is overateighteen. He 
has all the fountains of knowledge 
opened to him ; intereft to ftimulate 


“him to exercife his parts; rivals to 


emulate; opponents to conquer.— 
His talents are always on the ftretch. 
To this he adds the advantage of tra- 
vel ; and if heeven faould not go a- 
broad, he can enter into an infinite 
number of houfes frequently, when 
fhe can be permitted to go into but 
few. A found judgment cannot be 
formed but by continual exercife, 
and trequent comparifons, It is im- 
poiiubie for women to have thefe ad- 
vantages; and thence, I believe, the 
principal caufe of the inferiority of 
their judgments. The livelinets of 
their fancies and of their feelings, 
you will fay, contributes alfo to 
weaken their powers of judging.— 
‘That probably does enter for fome- 
thing ; but education muit be the 
grand vaufe ; forhow many men are 
there among your acquaintance, who 
join folid judgments to fine feelings 
and warm imaginations ? 

‘lake a man and a woman who 
have never been out of the village in 
which they were born, and neither 
of whom knows how to read; I 
yap very much if his difcretive 
aculties will be tound to be itronger 
than her’s. 

As judgment then can come but 
from knowledge, I wiil readily agree, 
that the number of women who have 
folid judgment is very fmall. Butif 
I do not contend for them on this 
point as equal to men, I believe you 
will not difpute the fuperior fenfibt- 
lity of their fouls. Their feelings are 
certainly more exquifite than thofe 
of men; and their fentiments greater 
and more refined. ‘Though the feve- 
rity, ill-temper, negleét and perfidy 
of men often force women to have 
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recourfe to diffimalation; yet when 
they have noble chara¢ters to deal 
with, how fincere and ardent is their 
love! how delicate and folid their 
attachment! Woman is not near fo 
felfifh a creature as man, Whena 
man isin love, the object of his paf- 
fion is, if I may fo fay, himfelt.— 
When a woman is enamoured of a 
manu, fhe forgets herfelf, the world, 
and all that it contains, and withes 
to exift only for the objeét of her af- 
f:tion. How few men make any 
violent facrifices to fentiment? But 
how many women does every man 
know, who have facrificed fortune 
and honors to noble, pure and difin- 
tereted motives! 

A man mounts a breach; he braves 
danger and obtainsa victory. This 
is glorious and great. He. has ferv- 
ed his country ; he has acquired fame, 
preferment, riches. Wherever he 
appears, refpect awaits him, admira- 
tion attends him, crowds prefs to 
meet him, and theatres receive him 
with burits of applaufe. His glory 
dies not with him. Hiitory preierves 
his memory from oblivion. That 
thought cheers his dying hour; and 
his lait words pronounced with fee- 
ble pleafure are, “* 1 fhall not all 
dic.’ 

A woman fends her hufhand to the 
war; the lived but ‘ in’ that huf- 
band. Her foul goes with him. She 
trembles for the dangers of the fea ; 
fhe trembles for the dangers of the 
land. Every billow that fwells fhe 
thinks is to be his tomb; every ball 
that flies the imagines is direéted a- 
gainit ‘him.’ A brilliant capital ap- 
pears to her a dreary defert ; her u- 
niverfe was a man; and that man’s 
life, her terrors tell her, is in danger. 
Her days are days of forrow; her 
nights are fleeplefs nights. She fits 
immovable, her mornings, in all the 
dignity and compofure of grief, like 
Agrippina in her chair; and when at 
night the feeks repofe, repefe has fled 
her couch; the filent tears {teal down 


her cheek, and wet her pillow ; or if 
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by chance exhaufted. nature finds an 
hour’s flamber, her fancy, fickened 
by her diftempered foul, fees in that 
fleep a bleeding lover or his mangled 
corpfe. Time paiivs and her grief 
increafes ; till, worn out at length by 
too much tendernefs, fhe fails the 
victim of too exquifite a fenfibility, 
and finks with forrow to her grave. 

No, cold unfeeling reader, thefe 
are not pictures of * my’ creation.—~ 
They are neither charged nor embel- 
lithed; but both copied faithfully 
from nature. 


PPI O PANS A 


A Lerrer from Puiny the Youngs 
er, to Hisputzra: with Ouser- 
VATIONS by the Eart of Or. 
RERY. 


A S you are an example of all vir- 


tue, and as you loved your ex- 
cellent and moft affectionate brother 
with a mutual tendernefs, and look 
upon his daughter as your own; not 
only treating h#r with the indulgence 
of an aunt, but fuppl; ing to her the 
lofs fhe long fince futiained in a fa- 
ther; I cannot doubt but you will be 
much rejoiced to know, that fhe 
proves worthy of her father; worthy 
of you; worthy of her grandfather. 
She has great wit; fhe is an ex- 
cellent cconemift; fhe loves me en- 
tirely; a fure fignal of her chaftity. 
Add to this, her difpofition to litera- 
ture; which is the confequence of 
her affection towards me. She has 
collected my works; the reads; and 
even gets them by heart. When I 
am to plead, what infinite anxiety 
does fhe fuffer! When I have done, 
how great is her joy! She appotors 
perfons on parpofe to tell her what 
applaufes, what acclamations I have 
gawed; and what judgment is pro- 
nounced. When 1 rehearfe in pu »- 
lic, fhe places hericif as near as po'- 
fible; and fits under the covert of a 
veil, ane hears with the greateft fi 
tisfaction the praifes which are be 
flowed upon me———She fings my 
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verfes, and adapts them to the lute ; 
untaught by any muficiaa, but that 
beit of matters, love. 

From hence I hope, with the ut- 
molt degree of certainty, that our 
happinetfs will be perpetual ; and will 
encreafe every day. For in me fhe 
is neither captivated with youth, nor 
perfon; both which are liable to ac- 
cidents and decay ; but with the glo- 
ry ofmy name. Nor would other 
thoughts become ore, who had been 
fathioned by your hands, initru¢ted 
by yout precepts. Under your rcof 
fhe beheld nothing but purity and 
virtue; and, in fhort, was taught to 
love me by your recommendation.— 
For as you ufed to love my mother as 
your parent, fo were you pleafed to 
praife and model me, in the infancy 
of my life; and to foretel I fhould 
one day prove to be fuch a maa, as 
my wife imagines mz to be at this 
moment. 

We mutually contend therefore to 
give you thanks ; I, bec2ufe you have 
given ler to me; fhe, becaufe you 
have given me to her. You have 
chofen us out, as it were, formed 
foreach other. Farewell. 


OspsERVATIONS. 

Few and delicate have been the 
examples of fuch conjugal love. 
Men cannot, or wil! not fee the per- 
fections of their wives. From the 
day of marriage, the women gene- 
rally lays afide her reierve, and the 
man his civility. She grows forward 
in her looks, and overbearing in her 
converfation: he becomes four in his 
countenance, and tart in his difcourie. 
Or if they appear fond (as trom the 
novelty of the ftate it fometimes hap- 
pens) the goffuels of the paffion is 
too naufeous to be named. 

Love and tendernefs are facred to 
the hours of privacy and retirement ; 
and therefore, when Calpurnia went 
to hear her hufband’s public leétures, 
fhe puton a veil. Under that cover 
fhe kept her looks concealed ; and her 
cars agtentively litened tothe praifes 





he acquired; without difcovering, 
by bluthes of joy, the pleafure which 
thofe praifes conveyed to her heart. 

Her love of literature proceeded 
wholly from her Jove of Phir She 
was refolved to make herfelfa proper 
and worthy companion for the man 
in whofe company fhe chofe to live ; 
well knowing, that the endowmeits 
of the mind outlaft the fplendor of the 
perfon. She had undoubtedly all the 
qualifications neceflury to make a 
woman lovely and defirable. If this 
epiftle was thoroughly confidered by 
the fair fex, where Ca/puruia is de- 
feribed as endeavoring to encreafe her 
judgment, by exercifing her memory, 
and improving her tatte, they would 
fee an example before their eyes, in 
what manner they might make them- 
feives agreeable, iv fpite of that 
dreadful and irrefiltible enemy, old 
age. - 


Maxims end REFLECTIONS, recom- 
mended to the atiention of Lavties. 


1.47 OUNG women, who are 

handfome, look well, almoit 
in any drefs; they are, however, the 
leaft engaging when they affect to be 
fingular, and flrive to be peculiarly 
attractive. Buthow difguittul does 
that woman appear, who, with eyes 
devoid of luftre; a wrinkled fore- 
heat, and a fallow complexion; is 
tawdrily drefed, like a girl in her 
teens, and affumes all the fantaltic 
airs of a finifhed coquette! 


If. A woman who expe to make 
her fortune by her beauty, would do 

ell to reflect on its tranfitory na- 
ture, and endeavor to acauire thofe 
charms which will not only flourifh 
in the fpring, but retain their bloom 
even in the winter of life. It will 
be wifdom in her to confider, that 
the man who fhall marry her merely 
for perfonal attractions, will, when 
they fhall be injured by diGafe or 
time, behold her with indiferenee, 
if not with difgult, 
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Til. Handfome women, when in- 
toxicated with the fumes of adulati- 
on, often render themfelves ridicu- 
lous by a thoufand indifcretions, ¢- 
ven in the eyes of their admirers. 

IV. Coquettes and prudes are both 
ridiculous; the former, however, are 
preferable to the latter, for the fame 
reafon that a frank difpofition is 
more engaging than one that is re- 
ferved and unfociable. 

V. The manners of the fex have 
great influence onthe manners of 
men ; what propriety, therefore, 
Should attend the aétions of women. 

VI. As many thoufands are an- 
nually expended by the citizens of 
thefe ftates to purchafe foreign fuper- 
fluities of dre/s ; would not the ladies 
merit much praife, fhould they ex- 
ert their power (which would not be 
inconfiderable on this occafion) to fave 
their country from this reproachful 
and ill-timed extravagance ? 

VII. How great is the honor of 
that lady, who, by her economy and 
induitry, endeavors to fupport the 
reputation and credit of her hufband! 
But what reproach awaits the wo- 
man, who, through indolence, pride 
and ambition, diffipates the property 
of the man to whom fhe is wedded, 
and reduces him toa ftate of indi- 
gence or bankruptcy. 

(To be continued.) 
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A System of Potrre Manners. 
Extrated from the writings of the 
late Lord Chefterfield. 


MODESTY. 
Meet is a polite accom- 


plifhment, and generally an 
attendant upon merit: It is engag- 
ing to the higheft degree, and wins 
the heart of all our acquaintance.— 
On thecontrary, none are more dif- 
gultful in company than the impu- 
dent and prefuming. 
The man who is, onall occafions, 
commending and fpeaking well of 
Vou]. Nums, I, 


himfelf, we naturally diflike. On 
the other hand, he who itudies to 
conceal his own deferts, who does 
juftice to the merit of others, who 
talks but little of himfelf, and that 
with modefty, makes a favorable im- 
preffion on the perfons he is conver- 
fing with, captivates their minds, and 
gains their efteem. 

Modetty, however, widely differs 
from an awkward bafhfulnefs, which 
is as much to be con emned as the 
other is to be applauded. 1 0 appear 
fimple is as ill-bred as to be impu- 
dent. A young man ought to be 
able to come into a room aud addrefs 
the company without the leaft em- 
barraffment. ‘To be out of counte- 
nance when fpoken to, and not to 
have an anfwer ready, is ridiculous 
to the lait degree. 


An awkward country fellow, when 
he comes into company better than 
himfelf, is exceedingly difconcerted. 
He knows not what to do with his 
hands, orhis hat, but either puts one of 
them in his pocket, and dang!es the 
other by his fide; or perhaps twirls 
his hat on his fingers, or fumbles 
with the button. If fpoken to, he is 
in a much worfe fituation, he an- 
{wers with the utmoft difficulty, and 
nearly ftammers ; whereas a gentle- 
min, who is acquainted with life, 
entersa room with gracefulnefs and 
a modeft affurance, addreffes even 
perfons he does not know, in an eafly 
and natural manner, and without the 
leaft embarrafiment. ‘This is the cha- 
re¢teriftic of good breeding, a very 
neceilary knowledge in our inter- 
courfe with men; tor one of inferior 
parts, with the behaviour of a gen- 
tleman, is frequently better received 
than a man of fenfe, with the addrefs 
and manners of a clown. 

Ignorance and vice are the only 
things we need be athamed of ; tteer 
clear of thefe, and you may go into 
any company you will: Not that I 
would have a young man throw off 
alldread of appearing abroad; asa 
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fear of offending, or being difefteem- 
ed, will make him obferve a proper 
decorum. Some perfons from expe- 
riencing the inconveniencies of falfe 
modeity, have run into the other ex- 
treme, and acquired the charaéter of 
impudent: ‘his is as great a fault as 
the other. A well-bred man keeps 
himfelt within the two, and fteers 
the middle way. He is eafy and frm 
in every company, is modeft but not 
bafhiul, fleady but not impuadent.— 
He copies the manners of the better 
people, and conforms to their cuftoms 
with eafe and attention. 

‘Till we can prefent oarfelves in all 
companies with coolnefs and uncon- 
cern, we can never prefent ourfelves 
well; nor will a man ever be fuppof- 
edto have kept good company, ot 
ever be acceptable in fuch company, 
if he cannot appear there eafy and 
unembarrailed. A modett affurance, 
in every part of life, is the moit ad- 
vantageous qualification we can pof- 
fibly acquire. 

Inftead of becoming infolent, 2 
man of fenfe, under a confcioufnefs 
of merit, is more modelt. He be- 
haves himfelf indeed with firmnefs, 
but without the leatt prefumprtion.— 
"The man who ts ignorant of his own 
merit, is no lefs a fool than he who 
is conflantly difplaying it. A man 
of underftanding avanls himfelf of 
hisabilities, bat never boafts of them ; 
whereas the timid and bafhfal cam 
never puth himfelf in life, be his me- 
rit as great as it will; he will be al- 
ways kept behind by the forward 
and buftiing. A man of abilities, 
and acquainted with life, will ftand 
as firm in defence of his own rights, 
and purfue his plans as fteadily and 
unmoved, as the moft impudent man 
alive; but then he does it with a 
feeming modefty, ‘Thos manner is 
every thing; what is impudence in 
one, is proper aifurance enly in ano- 
ther; for firmacis is commendable, 
es an overbearing condutt is di fguit- 

wl. 


Forwardnefy being the very re 
verfe of modefty, follow rather thaa 
lead the company; that is, join in 
difcourfe upon fubjects, rather than 
ftart one of your own: If you have 
parts, you will have opportunities ¢- 
nough of fhewing them on every to- 
pic of converfation, and if you have 
none, it is better to expofe yourfelf 
upon a fubjeét of other peuple’s thaa 
of your own, 

But, be particularly careful not to 
fpeak of yourfelf, if you can help it. 

n impudent fellow lugs in himfelf 
abruptly upon all occalions, and is 
ever the hero of his own fhory. O- 
thers will colour their arrogance with, 
* Itmay feem ftrange, indeed, that 1 
* fhould talk in this manner of my- 
* felf; it is what [by no mens like, 
* and thould never do, if Ihad not 
* been cruelly and unjuttly accufed ; 
* but whea my character is attacked, 
* it ts a juttice I owe to myfelf, to 
* defend it.’ This veil is too thin 
not to be feen through on the frit in- 
fpection. 

Others again, with more art, will 
modefily boatt of all the principal vir- 
tues, by calling thofe virtues weak- 
neffes, and faying, they are fo uafor- 
tunate as to fal] into weakneffes. ‘ I 
* cannot fee perfons fuifer,” fays one 
of this catt, ‘ without relieving them; 
* though my circumftances are very 
* unable to afford it.” * I cannot a- 
* void fpeaking truth though x is 
* often very imprudent,’ and fo on. 

This angling for praife ws fo pre- 
vailing a principle, that it frequently 
ftoops to the loweft objeéts. Mra 
will often boatt of doimg that, which, 
if true, would be rather a difgrave to 
therm than otherwife. ne man af- 
firms that he rode twenty miles with- 
in the hour; ‘tis probably a lic; bet 
fuppefe he did, what then? He hada 
good horfe ander him, and is a good 
jockey. Another fwears he has of- 
ten at a fitting, drank five or fix bor- 
ties to hisown thare. Out of refpect 
to him, 1 wii) believe éim a liar, fas 
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¥ would not with to think him a 
beat. 

‘Thefe and many more are the fol- 
fies of idle people, which, while they 
think they procure them eftccm, ia 
seality make them defpifed. 

‘To avoid this contempt, therefore, 
sever {ocak of voorfelf at all, ualefs 
necefiity obliges you ; andeven then, 
take care to do it in fach a manner, 
that it may not be conftrued into fith- 
ing tor applaule. What ever per- 
fettions vou may have, be aflured, 
people will tind them out; bat whe- 
ther they do or not, nohody wil] take 
them upon vour own word. The lefs 
you fay of yourfelf, the more the 
world will give you credit for; 
and the more you fay, the leis they 


will believe you. 
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PRINCESS. 


H! Heavens! I am mortified 

to death! I thought phyficians 
could have cured almoft all dilor- 
ders! 

Piz. We never fiil, Madam, to 
eure thofe who woald have recover 
ed of themfelves. And this is a ge 
neral rule, admitting a very few cx- 
ecptions, with refpect both to inter 
nal complaints and cutermal woun!s 
Nature herfelf will nearly do the bu 
finefs, where the diforcer is pot mor 
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Prin, What’ are all tho® choice 
aviroms, for panfving the blood, 
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Pron, Bot vour fre if > F furcly 
there are focht ngs. 

Pry. Ob! certawly, Madam, and 
fo there is the water of imvenility um 
romances! 

Pra. Io what is it then that medi- 
cine conhfts ? 


’ : } 
Phy. in keepiag im proper order 


the fabric vou cannot + nid. 
Prin, Yer there are falusiary ngt, 
and thia ? 
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mwa have hit apon the whole 


fecret of the art uf |} yi Fat mo. 
deraicly, 4 what you Kaow, ¥ cA 
perience, agrees wah you. No g 
can be whe.elome that does nut: "4 it 
well, What is the phy fic that pro- 
motes direction ?—}.. . Whae 
1s it that rettores ft gth to the 
badly ? oem, Whatiss alke 
ViatesIncurabic maladics atremoe. 
What can r ver a deca pith. 
tution ?>— Not in abl violent 
cafes we can do hele more than fol. 
low Mole: § prelcnptiog ¥ecd 
and evacudatc. ‘ 


Prin, Y o not forfert me with 
you are, however an te 


neft man, and if | fhall be a: 


will sppoint you my frit ; Wi bal. 
Phy. At your Gill plyimeian, Vie. 
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in nature asthe face of man. ‘The 
tokens of his fuperiority appear no 
where with more {plendor, though 
they are as really fpread throughout 
the ret of his body. 

Majefty dwells on his forehead. — 
The exacteft fymmetry is obferved 
in the thape of his face and the har- 
mony of all his features. ‘The arches 
formed by his eve-brows and:hds, at 
the fame time that they free the eye 
from the fweat and minute elements 
that might tarnithit, fet off the white- 
neis of it, and beftow a new beauty 
and fplendor on every motion. It 
may be faid that _ and dignity 
meet and refide on his lips, fince one 
fingle {mile fuffices to fpread a chear- 
fuinefs al! round, and they give, thro’ 
the variety of the founds articulated 
by them, orders which are immedi- 
ately executed, or that will be carried 
to the greateft diftances, 

But the perfon appointed to go- 
vern, ought not always to have re- 
courfe to fpeech to be obeyed or un. 
derftood, his face therefore is the mir- 
yor of his fgul.—-—The rich colours 
wherewith God has heightened the 
beauty of its feveral ftrokes, fuccef- 
fively exprefs either the ferenity of 
his mind through their calmnefs, or 
its fecret emotions by their fudden 
alteration. An unconceivable mul- 
titude of fmall mufcles, and a fill 
greater number of minute ftrings dif 
tributed through them, terminate at 
his cheeks, his lips and throughout the 
extent of his face, which form as ma- 
ny expreflions as there are inward e- 
motions. Some of them raife his 
eye-brows, widen the opening of his 
eyes, and give him an air of {tatelinefs 
or indignation, Others deprefs his 
eve-brows, fo as to rob us of the 
fight of his eyes, and, through the 
multitude of the plaits that furrow 
te lower part of the forehead, cha- 
racterife either his fadnefs or his re- 
collection; fome of them are ap- 
pointed to make the brighteft red, or 
the utmolt palenets fuddenly facceed 


to his ufaal complexion, and by 
turns to exprefs his joys or fears, his 
approbation, refufal or defpite, his 
defpundency or fecurity. Animals 
have fome of the paflicns of man.— 
But the vatt variety of the figns which 
manifeft them is peculiar to man : 
For why is the open view of his face 
fufficient to let us fee whether he is 
gay or fad; whether he meditates, 
Or is only relaxing his mind; whe- 
ther he threatens or carefles; whe- 
ther he is irritated or pleafed? Is iz 
not to the end that his fellow-crea- 
tures, and even the animals, may be 
inttantaneoufly informed of the de- 
fires or orders of him who has a right 
to be liftened to. 


The head, or rather the whole 
man, reaps a great advantage from 
the erect pofture of his body, towards 
exercifing his authority. All the a- 
nimals are reclined towards the earth, 
and creep upon it. Man alone walks 
with his head upright, and by this at- 
titude maintains himfelf in a full li- 
berty of a¢tion and command, 


That head thus appointed to 
regulate the motions M the body 
which fupports it, and to watch over 
the difpotitions of all the produts of 
the earth, does not folely enjoy the 
benefit of its own fituation and dig 
nity. It is the feat of the under- 
ftanding. Ithasexquifite fenfes, and 
all the organs neceflary to receive ad- 
vices from, or fend them to all parts. 
Its eyes ftand centry in the higheft 
fiory, and perceive at further dif- 
tances. When the eyes are taking 
their reft behind tke curtain of their 
lids, theears remain open, and are in- 
formed of every thing. It is often- 
times his fmell, that informs man of 
what his eye or ear cannot tell him. 
His tongue enjoys the privilege of 
impofing a name to whatever is 1" his 
habitation, and of difpatching all the 
orders that are requifite towards the 
management of it. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Ge SILK WORM. 


"The Culture, Anatomy, and Produdion 
of this curious and ufeful infect, 
by the Author laft mentioned. 


ADriaLtocous. 


Ghe Countess pe Jonvat—the 
Prior DE JonvaL—and the Cuk- 
VALIER DU BREUVIL. 


Countefs. QILK WORMS are to be 

our {peculation to-day ; 
and we can enter upon this fubjeét 
without any affliftance from books or 
learning. 1 have brought up fo many 
of thofe creatures from my infancy, 
that I am able to entertain you with 
their labours, and the prefent we re- 
ceive from them ; but ’tis poflible 


the Chevalier may be as well ,ac- 


quainted with them as myfelf. 

Chevalier. | have fometimes heard 
people fpeak of them, and feveral of 
my friends breed them in boyes ; but 
J was never fuffered to have any my- 
felf, and was even debarred from fee- 
ing thofe that belong to others; fo 
that one would have imagined thete 
little animals had been inteétious. 

Counte/s. Thofe were prejudices 
indeed, For my part, I have had 
filk-worms all my life ; though for 
fome years paft, | have refigned this 
amufement to my daughters : They 
feed them, keep them clean, and 
equally fhare them ; they are entire- 
ly pleafed with thisemploy ment, and 
never find the leaft inconvenience in 
it, hecaufe the infect is very agreea- 
ble; and whenever it grows fick, 
they throw it away. 

Chevalier, 1 fhould take it as a ve- 
ry great favor, madam, if you would 
acquaint me how thofe, who are to 
be brought up, muft be managed ; 
and in what manner you make ufe of 
their labours. 

Counte/s. There are two methods 
of rearing them ; You may let them 
thrive and expatiate in full liberty 
upon the trees which nourifh them: 
Or you may keep them at home, in 
a place particularly accommodated 


to that purpofe, taking care to fup- 
ply them every day with freth leaves, 
‘The Prior has made an experiment of 
the firft method; and 1 will defire 
him to give us his opinion of it. 
Prior, ’Tis true: 1 had, fome years 
ago, the curiofity to make this ufe 
ot the mulberry-trees which grow 
under my chainber windows ; and I 
lodged upon them a number of filk- 
worms, who fucceeded very weil 
without my interfering in the leaft, 
‘Lhey prattife the fame in China, 
‘Yonquin, and other hot countries, 
‘The butterflies, who fpring from 
worms, or rather caterpillars, who 
{pin filk, chufe a proper part of the 
mulberry-tree -to depofit their eggs 
upon ; and there they faften them, 
with that fort of glue which moft in- 
fects are provided with, for different 
purpofes, Thefe eygs remain there 
all the autumn, and winter, without 
the leaft injury ; and the manner in 
which they are fixed and difpofed, 
fhelters them from the frofts that 
fometimes doff’t {pare the tree itfelf. 
‘The young configned to the care of 
an affectionate and tender Providence, 
never quits the egg till its fuftenance 
is provided for it, and the leaves be- 
gin to thoot from their buds: But 
when once thofe leaves are expanded, 
the worms break their fhelis, and dif- 
perfe themfelves over the verdure ; by 
degrees they increafe in bulk, and at 
the end of a few months, diftribute 
upon the fame tree, little balls of filk, 
which look like golden apples amidit 
the beautiful green that embellithes 
and contrafts them. "This method of 
nourifhing them is moft conducive 
to their health, and occafions the 
leaft trouble ; but the inequality of 
our climate makes it lable to many 
ill conveniences which are not to be 
remedied. "Tis true, we might with 
nets, or fome other invention, pre- 
ferve the worms from the depre- 
dations of birds: But the feverity 
of the cold feafon, which fucdidenly 
fucceeds the firit heats very frequent- 
ly, and befides this, rains and vio- 
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Sent winds make a general deftruSti- 
on. “Tis neceilary, therefore, to 
bring them up in the houfe, in the 
manner her ladythip prattifes ; and I 
beg the favor of her to let us into 
the particulars. 

Counter. We chufe aroom in a 
good air, and where the fun has a 
treeadmiflion, "This apartment matt 
be defended from the blafis, -by 
windows well glazed, or frames ot 
Strong cloth. Care mutt likewife be 
taken, that the wa!ls »e well plaifter- 
ed, and the floor very firm. Ina 
word, all the avenues muft be inac- 
ceffible to infects, rats, and birds. In 
the middle of the room you mutt ratfe 
four columns or pieces of wood that 
may form a large fquare. From one 
colamn to the other, feveral hurdles, 
made of ofier twigs, muft be extend- 
ed in ranges one above another, and 
under every range there muft be a 
floor, bordered round with a ledge ; 
thefe floors flide into a groove, and 
may be fixed or difplaced at plea. 
fure. 

When the worms have left their 
eggs, it is cufLomary to {pread fome 
fott leaves of the mulberry-tree over 
the linen or paper of the box, where 
they were hatched, and which is then 
Jarge enough to contain a great num- 
ber of them. When they have gain- 
ed a little ftrength, they muft be dif- 
tributed upon beds of leaves, along 
the ranges of the fquare, that is in 
the middle of the room, and round 
which there fhould be a free paffage. 
‘They faften upon the leaves, or elie 
on the ofier twigs, when they have 
eaten the leaves. ‘They are furnifhed 
witha thread, by which they fufpend 
themfelves as they have occafion; 
and by this means avoid the fhock of 
a fall. Every morning they matt 
be fupplied with freth leaves lightly 
{cattered over them in an uniform 
manner. The filk- worms, upon this, 
immediately quit the old leaves, which 
mult be ajl removed, and care taken 
that the infects be not carried away 
with them; and therefore it is necef- 


fary toemploy a difcreet and diligent 
fervant, whofe bufinefs muft be to 
feed and keep them clean in a proper 
manaer ; for nothing injures thefe 
creatures fo much as moifture and 
impurity. In order to preferve them 
from the diftempers to which they 
are {ubject, the firft care of the go- 
vernefs fhould be, to gather leaves 


- for them in a dry feafon, and pre- 


ferve them in a place whcre no moif- 
ture can come; fhe mutt likewife do 
this before the rains fa!!, that fhe may 
not be obliged to dry the Jeaves, and 
make her young ourtery fometimes 
fait, which would foon be very pre- 
judicia! to them; for thefe minute 
animals being to live but a fhort pe- 
riod, make tae beft of their time, 
and are always eating to the very laft 
feafon of theic moulting; after which 
they continue to live almoft as much 
longer without feeding at all, Whea 
the mulberry leaves happen to fail, 
you may, till there is a new fupply, 
give them the leaves of lettuce or bok. 
ly-oak, though this is a collation 
they have very little reliih for, Ne- 
ceflity alone obliges them to fubmit 
to it; and the filk they then fpin has 
evident marks of the ceffation of their 
ufual food, and proves but indiffer. 
ent. 

‘There is another precaution almoft 
as neceflary as the choice and good 
management of their provifions, and 
that is, to let trefh air into the room 
from time to time, ina fine fun-fhine; 
and to keep as neat as poflible, not 
only the floors appointed to receive 
the fragments of their leaves and 
other impurities, but likewife all the 

lace in general, 

Cleanlinefs and good air greatly 
contribute to their welfare and 
growth, We now come to the dif- 
ferent flages through which they 

afs. 

The worm, when.it leaves the egg, 
is extremely {mall, it is hkewife pers 


“feétly black; but 1s head is of a 


more fhining fable than the reft of its 
body. In a few days it begins to af. 
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fame a whitifh hue, or an ath grey. 
After this, its coat fullies, and bes 
comes ragged, at which time the ani- 
mal catts it off, and appears in anew 
habit. It imcreafes in bulk, and 
grows whiter, though alittle tending 
to the green, with which it is replen- 
ifhed. After a few days, the num- 
ber of which varies according to the 
degree ofheat, the quality of its food, 
and the conitution of the animal, it 
ceafes to feed, and fleeps almoit two 
days; at the end of which itis ex- 
ceedingly agitated and tormented, 
and grows almoft red with the efforts 
it ufes. Its kin wrinkles and fhrinks 
into folds, and the infeét then divetts 
itfelf of it a fecond time, and ryrows 
it afide with its feet. It now appears 
in its third habit, and very maznifi- 
cent it is, confidering it ts furnifhed 
out in the fpace of three weeks or a 
month. It begins to eat again, and 
you would then take it for another 
animal, fo different are its head, its 
colour, and whole form, from what 
they were before. After it has con- 
tinued eating for fome days, it re- 
Japfes into its lethargy ; at the con- 
clufinn of which it quits its covering, 
as ufual: That is to fay, it divefts 
itfelf of three different {kins from the 
time it leaves the egg. It continues 
feeding fome time longer ; and at lait 
entertains a difrelifh for the world 
and its enjoyments : It renornces all 
feafts and fociety, and prepares for 
folitade, by building with its thread 
a little cell of a ravifhing ftructure 
and beauty. But before | introduce 
it into this manfion, I fhould be glad 
to be informed by the Prior, who 
has carefully examined all thefe ope- 
rations, what is the inward arrange- 
ment of a filk-worm’s body; and 
from whence it receives the materials 
of that beautiful thread it prefengs 
us with; and how the creature ma- 
nufactures it. You learned people 
difcoyer that with your glaffles, which 
eludes the molt attentive eyes, 

( 10 be continued.) 
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ANEcCDOT & 


HE late Earl of Chatham, whe 
entertaifed no great affection 
for a certain phyfician, rallied him 
on the ineflicacy of his preferiptions. 
To which the dodior replied , ‘* He 
defied any of his patients to find fauls 
with him.”"—** I believe you (replicd 
the Easl) for th-y are all dead.” 


AnzcporTe of Popes, 


URING the laf ilinefs of thie 
celebrated poet, a quarrel hap- 
pened in his chamber between his two 
phyficians, Dr. Burton, and Dre 
Thomfon. Dr. B. charged Dr. Te 


‘with haftening the death of their pa- 


tient by the violent purges he had 
preferibed. ‘The other retorted the 
charge. Mr. Pope, at length filenced 
them by faying: ‘* Gentlemen E 
leara by your difcourfe that my life 
is in great danger; all that I requeft 
is, that the fBllowing epigram may 
be added, after my death, to the next 
edition of the Dunciad, by way of 
pottfeript : 

Dunces, rejoice 3 forvive all cenfures pafty 


Tbe greateht dunce bas hill’ d your foe ag 
laf.” 





ANECDOTE of FooT fe 
| geet. whofe talent lay in lam« 


pooning and mimickry, even in 
early life obtained the knae's of imi- 
tating a general officer in feveral pee 
culiarities of his fpeech and deporte 
ment: And the mimic often exercifs 
ed his talents at the expence of the 
en ral, who, being informed of if, 
7 for Foote, and thus addreffed 
him-—** Sir, IL hear you have an exe 
cellent talentat mimicking characters, 
and that, among others, J have been 
the fubje@t of your ridicule !"—" O8 
Sir, faid Foote, with great pleatnte 
ry, [take afl my acquaintence off at 
times ; and, what is more particular, 
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I often take my/-/f of 1’—* Do fo, 
faid the other. Pray give usa {peci- 
men.” Foote immediately pat on 
his hat and gloves, took his cane, 
and making a fhort bow, left the 
room. The officer, who was General 
Blakeney, waited fome minutes for 
his return, bat on enquiry, found, to 


his great mortification, that Foote - 


had indeed taken him/elf off, by leaving 
the houfe ! 


Bon Mort. 


ING Charles II. faid to Milton , 

«€ Don’t you think your blind- 

nels is a judgment on you, for hav- 
ing written in defence of my father’s 
marder ?”—* It is true, Sir, anfwer- 
ed the poet, I have lof my eres; 
but if all adverfe providences are to 
be confidered as judgments, your 
majefty will do well to recolleét that 


your royal father loft his usap 1” 


Genuine Hipernianism. 


Ae Irifhmen fighting together, 
one of them knocked the other 
down, and feeing him lie motivnlefs, 
thought he had killed him ; taking 
him, however, by the hand, he cri- 
ed; “ O, my dear Paddy, now be 
after {peaking to me, and if I have 
killed you, tell me honey!” ‘To 
which the other anfwered—** No, my 
dear Mac, I a’nt dead atall; but by 


my fhoul I am {peechlefs ! 


A Smart Reparrer. 


Orv Sanpwicu (a profigate 
character) after the firit day of 
a naval review at Portfmouth, afked 
a clergyman whether fuch a profufion 
of fire and fmoak did not give him 
an idea of hell? ‘To which the ec- 
clefiaftic replied ; ‘* Yes, efpeciaily 
as I obferved your Jord/bip to be in the, 
midft of it)” 
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Addreffed #o the Farmers of thefe States 


TO. emplovment of life is more re[pefable, nor more bencfcial 


C7 ée 
* 


thant Hufbandry. It hath been honcred and i promoted fy 
the writings of many learned men, in divers ages, and nota few 
cel € rade a poet J, be AVE Sung its praifes Je 


It bath ever been attended to by nations of wiftom, and, p Dar- 

> } . tho ree 
ticularly, by ibe ancient Greeks a nd Romans. Many of ibe m if 
dignified, virtuous, and patriotic charalfers among them, eftcemed 


, } d J - 
tt an honor to partake of the toils and pleafures ¢ ‘of Hull ands ye 
ond tt was not uncommon for Roman Generals to be calle. t fram 


the field to arms, and then to refume their egriculiural emp! 
MCL S. 


Thus, for inflance, Cincinnatus, who, sore that once, was 
exalted to the office A Oy Tator, in the two hundred on ninety— 
ixth year of Rome, preferved the army comman ree by the Con/fidl, 
Marcus Minutius, which was Le} eged i in their trenches by ibe 
— and Volfct, and very near a jotal de feat. In this extre- 

sity, Lidtors were fent to Rome to beg the alliance of Cincinna- 
ra whe was then ploughing in bis fields on the other fide ibe 
Tyber. On receiving the news, be haftened to the army ; /ub- 
dued the foe ; entered Kome in iviumpb, and, in about a fort 
right thereafler, agatn foliowed the alk nob. ° 

Vor. I. Nums. L. N 
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Tn the next Conful Dip, Says @ Romen Hiflorian, the JEqui and Vs (ni there 


(ae th fas 


excited to revalt by Gracchus Clelius, a man of great inf ‘yce amone them, and 


’ 
my /, " y ’ ‘ , 
ewho, by his induft ry, fo en OT Pj) d tre Rome an army, t that it was in great danger 
ad , ° ’ . ? - , » 
ef being loft. T his occafimed ja gre aia couftermation in tire ¢ ys that the citiz 


, : ‘ F : ! i ad 
refalved to appoint a Dictator to deliver tbe em from the liuspending do/irution 

7 . ° ~* - , ; ? 
Quintius Cincinnatus cues elefed to this « gnified ard ime tant fiat Tk 
mm fi ngers | ound his fweatin 7 at his ploue b > and tx a very bom 


yeard. When 
} a =. —_ , - ? - , . 
p perceived that be evas chofn Diciater, by the appearance ef tie twenty-four 


< 


‘DE 


axet, the pursle, the herfex, and other reyal enfions, be was fp far from b ng 
elated with the honer conferred on br m, tbat awith conce rit he faid; ** 7 fit y care 
crop w ill al/: y be I loft, { far be had le; tt his farm but a fl ort pevind | before, to @ ope 
ON ‘the du ties 6f th: , ofecr } and ry de or Jan "il y will ficff rwant : /’ * When he 
tered the ci! ‘y, he animated the people ; ‘ 


arpunte 4 Targuinins mafter of the borje q 
drew out his troaps 5 with vigor attacked Cc lelius ¢ forced way bis intrench- 
mers, and caplured his whole army. Ife ord-red the mo? valuable of the pi under 
ta be Jent te Rowe 3 the reff ta be gi vem te the juldiery, and returned to te city with 












INTRODUCTIONX 


Of ibe moder 18 of i lingui/ed charaffer, there are not want 
ling € xamples ¢ bofe who pay a perfonal attention to Hufbanary ; 
among wbone we are beppy to ol ser ve tbe illuftrious W aAsHING- 
TON, ” the Cincinnatus oj “‘Moderit ages. 

Hujfbandry is not only mot hensuitile. but, as bath been ob- 
ferved, it is alfo very advantageous. 

Is it not the [pring of commerce ; the fource of wealth ; 
Support of life ?—Its effects are often truly aftonifhing: And in 
no country, perbaps, ao they appear fo firiking as in this part of 

America. But a few years paft, when his territory was poffef- 

Sed by a flothful, untutored peop le, was not ibis favorite part of 
“the creation a barren a ? 

But “ through the indufry of Hufbandmen, how happily is the 
Joene changed ! What fil ing meads ; fertile fields, and numerous 
flocks an id herds ; and, indeed, what fourifbing villages ; what 
cities of L eauly, grandeur, and opulence prefent themfelves to our 
view J—And, get verned by wifdom and virtue ; bleffed wiih free- 
rd ; Aimulated by ind ufry, ana favored by Bee ven, tehal new 
Scenes of glory will open to afi nie ibe eve in this weflern world } 

— well be our havuor ; | xa ted our felicity, tf, by this Pub 
beads ve fha: any gree, contyitule to promote the rifing 
glory “f thef United St 

Too great encomiums ro be paffed on thofe enterprifing 
re eet men ths Suk bevan the cultivation of this country. It 


t that th. ‘thy defcendants, of ihe prefent p riod, as 
pa enjoy fuperior advantages to their fore-faibers, they will be 
excited by a laudable ambition to excel them in Avriculiure (if 
p fel » in « OnNoMiv alfo, | hy; ly end len perai ) that, a nong 
OLDCY Coif erations, ner COUNTY Is ay ch ms greater dignisy and 
athinence their Yr po: iy be b ‘ef by ibetr labor applaud their 


wld Wb ANA LIU open bap Ppt ‘Vv inf HEN ed by é iv’ é: vample. 


_ a 





@ wore mega ficrt trinmth than ary other vidlor : having in fourtec Ta days, from 
, . r , a 

the time of lis appointment, defeated a powerful army, and fortified a "y of the 
enemy. bi mnediaic’y resigned bis ofice § a ciimed accepting any of ibe publie 
bands, thunder avd or 'yiPutions, off red him by the Acnate ard bi private friends, 

and ayain retired to bis cottage and former courfe of lifex—Echerd : Raman Uy- 

: s y 
fery, LOee Te pe 100. 
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History fAcaicuLture.® 


Garcuttrure may be defined, 
the art of difpofing the earth 
ig {uch a manner as to produce what- 
ever vegetables we defire, in large 
quantity, and in the greateft perfec- 
tion of which their natures are capa- 
ble.—But though, by this definition, 
agriculture, frictly fpeaking, includes 
in it the cultivation of every f{pecics 
of vegetable whatever, and confe- 
quently comprehends all that ts un- 
derftood of gardening and planting, 
we mean here to conline ourlelves to 
the cultivation of thofe f{pecies of 
grain, grafs, &c. which in this coun- 
try, are generally neceilary as food 
for men and beai's. 

The antiquity of this art is un- 
doubtedly beyond that of all others; 
for we are informed by Scriy 
that Adam was fert from the garden 
ot Eden ¢0 till the ground; and, this 
being the cafe, he certainly mul 
have kaown to do fo.——lIt 
would be ridiculous, 


ture, 


how 
however, to 
imagine that he was acquainted with 
g, har- 
rowing, fall wing, &e. winh are 
now made ufe of; and it would he 
equally foto fuppofe, that he ufed 
fuch clumfy and onartful inf 


as wooden hooks, horns 


all the methods of pl sughi 


ram ts 
of oxen, { . 
to dig the ground, which ere atter- 

g te proo , vw ‘ t 


wards employed for this purpofe by 
Certain favag Dut as we know no- 


thing of the part: ular circumtlaaces 


© Whos en Mall tabrt ender the th 


A 
? i } ‘ 
fie of Hittory of Agrculture, Theory 
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of Agriculture, ard Practice of Age 
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in which he was fituated, we can 


' 


kn Ww as litth oonce ming nis saclay { 
. 2 
of agriculture, 
The 


which the antedtiuvians: 


prodigious len 


vy favorabdic to U ide 
ement of arts and fcrences, eipe- 


cially agricultu c, to whichit behor- 


have be: nm ve 


vam 


edthem to apply themfelves 


i} mn 1} li- 
ticular manner, in order to ps re 
their fubfiitence,——It ts probalic, 


there! re, that, even in the antecdilu- 


vian world, arts and fa s had 
made gr it or rei ¥. @ he be 
farther adva 1 in fome refpects 
than they are at prefent. Ot this, 
however, we can form no judgment, 
as there are tM i ti of i! 3 
times, and the Seripr v} sus but 


‘ ] ' 
Nod 5 t by the terr: itallr . 
} l the 
of the flood, which oO “ ine t 
whole world, many | ces Ww { 
he entirely lof, & agriculture woul! 
the ' ‘ shar \ ' 
futfer ‘ a 
r , + ’ ; 
| } j . 
OF pe $s KNOW, ai try c 
methods of ating the gr | 
i i } 
t t c ft riers l | 
i } - . 
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knowledge of moft of thofe prafifed 
through the whole fociety, while o- 
thers are in a manner ignorant of e- 
very one of them. If we fuppofe a 
few people of underftanding to fepa- 
rate from the reft, and become the 
founders of a mation, it will proba- 
bly be a civilized one, and the arts 
will bs gin to flourtfh from tts very o- 
rigin; but, if a nation is founded by ~ 
others whofe intellects are in a men- 
ner callous to every buman fcienc 
(and of this kind 
the molt 


there are many in 
1 learned countries), the little 
knowledge or memory of arts that 
were among the original founders will 
be loft, and fuch a people will con- 
tinue in a oe ok baat i 
ny ages, unilets the arts « broug {to 
ceil rons other nations, 

From this, or fimilar caufes, all 
nations of equal antiquity have not 
been equally favage, nor is there any 
folid reafon for concluding that all 
nations were originally unfkilled in; 
agriculture; though as we know not 
the Original inftruments of hufbandry 
ufed by mankind when living ino: 
fociety, we cannot fix the date ofthe 
improvements in this art. Different. 
nations have always been ina diffe- 
rent flate of civilization; and agri- 
culture, as well as other aris, “has al- 
ways been in different degrees of ime 


provement among different nations at-— 


the fame time, . 

From the earlieft accounts of the 
eaftern nations, we have reafon to 
think, that agriculture has at all 
times been underftood by them in 
confiderable perfe@tion ; feeing they 
were always fupplied not only with 
the neceffaries, but the greateft luxus 
ries of life, 

As foon as the defcendents of A- 
braham were fettled in Paleftine, 
they generally became hufbandmen, 
from the chiefs of the tribe of Judah 
to the loweft branch of the family of 
Beajamin. High birth or rank did 
not at that time make any_difline- 
tion, for agriculture was confidered 


ag the molt honorabie of all employ- 


_ tendant upon 
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ments; witnefs the illuftrious exame 
ples of Gideon, Saul and David. 
The Chaldeans, who inhabited the 


country where agriculture had its 
birth, carried that valuable art toa 
degree of excellence unknown In 


furiner times. “They cultivated their 
lands with great affiduny, and fem 
to have found out fome means of ree 
ft ring fertility to an exhauited foil, 
by having plentiful harveits in fuc- 
ceffion ; on which account they were 
not obliged, as their predec eliors had 
been, to change their fituations, im 
order to obtain a fufficiency for them- 


felves, and their numerous flocks and 
herd 


$ ve 

‘The Egyptians, who, from the na- 
tural ity of their country. by the 
overflowing of the Nile, raifed eve 

ear vait quantities of corn, were | 
Feafible the bieflings refulting from. 
agriculture, that they aferibed the 
invention of that art to Ofiris. They 
alfo regarded lis, their fecond deity, 
as the difcoverer of the ufe of wheat 
and barley, which before grew wild 
in the fields, and were not applied 
by that people to the purpoles of 
food. Their faperttitious gratitude 
was carried fo far, as to worfhip thofe 
animals which were employed in tl- 

ge; and even to the produce of 
their lands, as leeks, onions, Sc. 

_ The divine honors paid to Bac. 
chus in India were derived from the 


. fame fourfe, he. being confidered in 


that country as the inventor of plant- 
ing vineyards, and the other arts at- 
iculture. 

It is alfo r of the ancient 
Perfians, on the moft refpectable an- 
thority, that their kings Jaid afide 
their grandeur once every month to 
eat -with hufbandmen. This is a 
firiking inftance of the high eftima- 
tion in which they held agriculture; _ 
for at that time arts were prattifed a- 
mong that people in gfeat perfection, 
particularly thofe of waning. needle. 
work, and embroidery. ‘The pre+ 
cepts of the religion taught by t 
ancient magi, or pricits, included the. 
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pragtice of agriculture. ‘The /2int a- 
mong them was obliged to work out 
his faivation by purtuin 


} gy ail the la- 
bors of agriculture 


> 
: And it wasa 
maxim of the Zendavetta, that he 
who fows the ground with care and 
diligence, < res a greater degree 


of religicus merit, than he could have 


gained by the repetition of ten thouf- 
‘ i he repetition of ten thou 
and pr 

"Lhe Vhenictars, fo well known in 
Scripture by the name of Phi/ifines, 


were alfo remarkable for their atten- 
tion to, and ékill in agriculture. But 
finding themfelves too muck diftarb- 
ed and confined by the incurfions 
and conquetts of the Ifraelites, they 
fpread themfelves throu t the 
greateft part of the Mediterranean 


sflands, and carried with them their 


knowledge in the arts of cultiva- 
(To be continued.) 
SONOMA DNOVOVO 


THeory of AGRICULTURE. 


I N an art fo extenfively ufeful to 
mankind, and which has been fo 
univerfally practifed fince the crea- 
tion of the world, it is natural to ex- 
pect the moft exact and perfec theo- 

sy. But in, thi. we are totally dif- 
appointed, 

Oné reafon of this want ofa di- 
ftin® theory of agriculture is, the ig- 

_norance of what is properly the food 
of vegetables ; for as the art of agri- 
culture confifts principally in fupply- 
ing them with a proper quantity of 
food, in the moft favorable circum- 
ftances, it is evident, we might pro- 
ceed upon a much furer foundation 
if we could afcertain what their pro- 

r nourifhment .is, than we can do 
without this knowJedge.—The rea- 
fon of the great differences regarding 
the practice, probably, is the difficul- 
ty of making experiments in agricul- 

‘ture. Itis not in this art as in Me- 
chanics, Chemittry, &c. where an ex- 
periment can be made in an hour, or 

@ day or two at fartheft; an cxperi- 
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ment in agriculture cannot be pro- 


e in lefs than feveral years. 
ome flavor } r 


p 
3 e unobferved circum- 
ftances, quite foreien to the experi- 
ment it may concur to produce 
} - ‘ ' . . * . 
prentinua crops ior a year or two 
© - . 
and thus the farmer may be induced 
ee Re fe ea ae 
t publita His lanciea improvement > 
which fatling in the hands of others, 
Or pernaps eve His OWN ON a repre 


tition of the experiment, the new im- 
provements are totally negleéted, and 
things continue in their old way.— 
Were he, however, capable of feeing 
and handling the food of vegetables, 
as well as he can do that ofa horfe or 
an ox, and procuring it in any ima- 
ginable quantity, it is plain that he 
would be able to caufe vegetables to 

row in their utmoft luxuriancy, or, 
if we may be allowed the expreffion, 
fatten them, with as great certainty 
as he can fatten an horfe or an ox, 
when he hath plenty of proper food 
to give them’——-T afcertain what 
this food is, therefore, muft be a ftep 
towards the perfection of agriculture : 
and to this we fhall contribate oar 
endeavor, 





Of the proper Food of Plants, 


We fhall not here {pend time ia 
refuting the theories of thofe who 
imagined the vegetable food to con- 
fift of oily and faline fubllances. A 
more probable fuppofition has been, 
That Water and Air are the proper 
vegetable food, to which alone they 
owe their increafe in bulk and weight. 
—That plants cannot be fupported 
without both thefe, is very certain: 
but we know, that air is acompound 
fluid; and water is never without 
fome impurities, fo may alfo be cone 
fidered as a compound.—lIs it thea 
the aqueous, the earthy, the acid, 
or the phlogiftic part of the air, 
which nourifhes plants? In like man- 
ner, is it the pure elementary part of 
water which nourifhes them ? or does 
it contribute to their growth anly by 
the heterogencous fubfances which it 

contains ? 
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a different kinds of hir, it 
that the pureft kind of that feid is 
not the fitteit for the — of ve- 
getation, On the contrary, vegeta- 
bles @ourifhed in a furprifing degree 
when confined ig a finall gu antity ot 
aic made pertettiy noxious by the 
utrid efluvia of animal bodies. 
dence it appeays probable, that fuch 
eliluvia, or, in other words, the ef- 
fence of corrupted matter, conilitute 
at leait one {pecies of vegetable food ; 
and when vegetables are put into 
fuch circumitances that the {teams of 
putrefying bodies can have accefs to 
them, we are fure they will thrive 
the better. 
The Doctor alfo found, that by 


agitating putrid air in water, part of 


which was expofed tothe atmofphere, 
the water acquired a very putrid nox- 
ious {mell ; which fhows, that water, 
as well asair, is capable of abforbing 
thofe efluvia which are found proper 
food for vegetables. We cannot help 
concluding, therefore, that in the 
continual ‘afcent of water in vapour, 
and its defcent again in rain, which 
is a much more effectual agitarion 
than could be made by Dr. Preitley, 
the water mult be very intimately 
combined with the phlogific or putrid 
effuvia which are contained in the 
air. ‘To this union we are led (trong- 
ly to fufpect that rain-water owes 1s 
fertilizing qualities ; for the pureft 
{pring waters, though mott whole- 
fome toranimals, are not found to be 
fitteit for prom: ting the grow th of 
vegetable Lonwa therefor *, Vegeta. 
bles evidently receive nouriihment 
boch by thetr leaves and roots, and 
increafe remarkably in bulk by ab- 
forbing the putrid effluvia from the 
air; and as they likewile increafe ia 
bulk by admitting water to their 
roots, and more {> when the water 
contains much of thatkind ofefluvi- 
um than when it contains lefs : fo 
we would conclude, that the nourifh- 
ment received by the roots of plants 


may be given them in greater plenty 
than they naturally receive it, hy im- 
pregnating the air which furrounds 
them, or the water which motitens 
them, with a greater quantity of pu- 
trid matter than what they contain 
ina natural fiate, 


The foregoing Theory confirmed from 
confrderations om the nalure of vegete 
able Mould, and the different kinds 
of Manure f: tnd J oper for Sertilixe 
ing ihe Sorl, 

Tuouc plants wil] crow on any 
kind of earth, and floursth vigoroufly, 
it remot fupplied with water 5 
yet fome kin ds of toil are tound auch 
more proper for fupplying them with 
nourithment than others.—We can- 
not, indeed, allow the inferences to 
be quite fair which fome would draw 
from experiments on plants fet in 
mere fand, &c. viz. that the earth 
is of no other ufe to vegetation than 
to atiord a proper fupport to the 
plant, that it be not eafily moved 
out of its o} ace ; becaufe the experi- 
ments mde on "fingle vegetables are 
alwavs pertormed in or very near 
houfes, where the air is by no means 
fo pure as in the oven fields, and cone 
fequentiy where they have an oppor 
tunity of recetving as mach nourfh- 
mest from the air as may conrpenfate 
the want of what they wou'd have 
derives fr m the earth if planted in 
a rich foi. Lord deme in the 
Gent.enan Farmer, mentions an exe 
pe ‘iment wherein a pea was planted 
on fome cetten foread on water, in 
aphial. dt fprung, and puthed roots 
through the cotton into the water. 
The piant grew vigoroufly, and, at 
the time of his writing the experi- i 
ment, carried large pads fall of ripe 
feed.—From this experiment, or 
others of a fimilar kind, however, a 
farmer would not be thought to aé& 
very judicioufly, who fhould con- 
clude that nothing more was requilite 


by their leaves ; and that this food 
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walks; ond Seely his heer on for 
that purpofe, without regarding ei- 
ther ullage, manure, or the difference 

of foils. mxperience has abundantly 
fhown, that by certain operations 
performed on the earth itfelf, it iS 
rendered much more capabie of fup- 
plying vegetables with pienty of nou- 
rifhment than if fuch operations were 
omitted ; and that fome kinds of foils 
cannot without certain additions be 
rendered fo fit for this purpofe as 
others ; and this is what conftitutes 
the difference between a rich and poor 


foil. 


That fpecies of earth which is ¢a- 
pab ole of fupplying the vegeta able king- 
dom with nourtfthment tn the greatett 
plenty, 1§ found bet in well cultiva- 
ted gardens. It is not, however, 
even in thefe, found in perfect purity, 
being conftantly mixed with greater 
or lefs proportions of fand, {mall 
fiones, &. It can be had by itfelf, 
andentirely feparated from all other 
fulftances, only by fuffering vegeta- 
ble or animal bodies to putrefy. By 
undergoing this operation, they are 
at laft d:flolved into a kind of earth, 
which appears perfe@ly the fame, 
from whiatever fubttance it is produ- 
ced. Of this earth Dr, Lewis gives 
us the following charaéters. It 1s 
indiffoluble in acids, fomewhar tena- 
cious when moiftened with water, 
friable when dry, and acquires no 
additional hardnefs in the fire.—The 
chemiftry of nature, and that of art, 
however, are fo very diiimilar, that 
an account of the chemical proper- 
tics of this earth can be but of very 
Jitde fervice to the pra@tice of agri- 
culture; however, to thofe above 
mentioned we may add, that when 
it is diftilled with a violent fire, a 
volatile alkaline fpirit, and fetid 
oil, fimilar to thofe of hartfhorn or 
other animal fubitances, are obtained. 


(Te be continued. ) 
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PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 


’ Preparing Lands for Cropping. 
1. OpstrucTions to CROPPING. 
N preparing land for cropping, 


the firtt thing that occurs, 18 to 
contider the obitructions to regular 
ploughing. The moit formidabie of 
theie, are /tones lying above or klow 
the furface, which are an impediment 
to a plough, as rocks are to a fhip. 
Stones above the furface may be a- 
voided by the ploughman, though 
not without lofs of ground; but 
itones below the furface are common- 
ly not difcevered till the plough be 
fhattered to pieces, and perhaps a 
day’s work loft. ‘he clearing land 


of ftones is therefore neceflary to 


prevent mifchief, And to encourage 
the operation, it is attended with 
much actual profit. In the firft place, 
the ftones areufeful for fences : when 
large they muft be blowa, and com- 
monly fal} into parts proper for build- 
ing. ‘And as the blowing, when gun- 
powder is furnifhed, does not cxceed 
a haifpenny for each inch that is bor- 
ed, thefe itones come generally chea- 
per than to dig as many out of the 
quarry. Inthe next place, as the 
foil round a large itone is commonly 
the beft in the ticid, it is purchafed 
at a Jow rate by taking out the ftonc. 
Nor is this a trifle ; for not only is 
the ground Jot that ts occupied by a 
large flone, but alfoa confi derat le 
{pace round it, to which the plough 
has not accefs without dang: Te. mA 
third advantage is greater than all 
the reft; which is, that the plough- 
ing can be carried on with much ex- 
pedition, when there is no apprehen- 
fion of ‘ftones: in ftony land, the 
plough mult proceed fo flow, as not 
tu perform half of ite work. 

Another obftra@tion is sve? ground. 
Water may improve gravelly or fandy 
fuils; but it fours * a clay foil, and 


By this expr fiom it is met meant 
’ ; ep 
thal ike ground realy becomes acl, but 
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converts low ground into a morafs , 
unfit for any purpofe that can interelt 
the hufband.nan, 

A great deal has been written upon 
diferent methods of draining land, 
moilly fo expenfive as to be fcarce fit 
for the landlord, nct to mention the 
tenant. 

One way of draining without ex- 


pence when land is to be inclofed - 


with hedge and ditch, is to direct 
the ditches fo as to carry off the wa- 
ter. But this method is not always 
wrafticable, even where the divifions 
fie convenient for ir. If the run of 
water be confiderable, it will deftroy 
the ditches, and lay open the fences, 
eipecially where the foil is loofe or 
fandv. 

If ditches will not anfwer, hollow 
drainsare fometimes made, and fome- 
times open drains, which muft be 
made fo deep as to command the wa- 
ter. The former is filled up with 
loofe ftones, with brufh-wood, or 
with any other porous matter that 
permits the water to pafs. ‘The lat- 
ter is left open, and not filled up. 
To make the former effectual, the 
ground muft have fuch a flope as to 
give the water a brifk courfe. To 
execute them in level ground is a 
grofs error; the paflages are foon 
ttopped up with fand and fediment, 
and the work 1s rendered ufelefs. 
‘This inconvenience takes not place 
in open drains ; but they are fubject 
to other inconveniences : ‘They are 
always filling up, to make a yearly 
reparation neceilary ; and they ob- 
Rrv&t both ploughing and paituring. 

The following is the beft in all 
views. Jt is an open drain made 
with the plough, cleaving the fpace 
intended for the drain over and over, 


ox'y that it becomes unfit for the purpofes 
of vegetation. The natural products of 
fuch a fail are rufbes and {our grafs : 
which laft appears in the furrows, but 
feldom in the crown of the ridge ; is dry 


and tafteless like a chip of wood; and 


Seels rough when froked backwards 


till the furrow be made of a fufficient 
depth for carrying of the water. ‘The 
flope on either ice may, by repeated 
ploughings, be made fo gentile as to 
give no obftrudion esther to the 
plough or to the harrow. ‘There is 
no occafion for a fpade, uniefs to 
fmooth the fides of the drain, and to 
remove accidental obftruciions in the 
bottom. ‘The advantages of this 
drain are manifold. Iris executed at 
much lefs expence than either of the 
former ; and it is perpetual, as it 
can never be obitrudted. In level 
ground, it is true, grafs may grow 
at the bottom of the drain; bat to 
clear off the grafs once in four or five 
years, will reltore it to its original 
perteftion. Ahollow drain may be 
proper between the fpring-head and 
the main Grain, where the diftance is 
not great; butinevery other cafe 
the drain recommended is the beft. 

Where a level field is iufefted with 
water from higher ground, the water 
ought to be intercepted by a ditch 
carried along the foot of the high 
ground, and terminating in fome ca- 
pital drain. 

‘The only way to clear a field of 
water that is hollow in the middle, is 
to carry it of by fome drain flill low 
er. ‘This is commonly the cafe of a 
morafs fed with water from higher 
ground, and kept on the furface by 
a clay bottom, 

_ Alay foil of any thicknefs is ne- 
ver peftered with fprings ; but it is 
pefteed with rain, which fettles on 
the furface asin a cup. ‘The only 
remedy is high narrow ridges, well 
rounded. And to clear the furrows, 
the furrow of the foot-ridge ought to 
be confiderably lower, in order to 
cary off the water cleverly. It can- 
not be made too low, as nothing 
hurts clay foil more than the ftagna- 
tioa of water on it; witnefs the hol- 
lows at the end of crooked riiges, 
which are abfoletely barren. Some 
gravelly foils have a clay bottom ; 
which ts a fubftantial benefit to a field 
when in grafs, as it retains moifture. 
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But when in tillage, ridges are_ne- 
ceflary to prevent rain from fettling 
at the bottom ; and this is the only 
cafe where a gravelly foil ought to 
be ridged. 

Clay foils that have little or no 
level, have fometimes a gravelly 
bottom. For difcharging the water, 
the beft method is, at theend of every 
ridge to pierce down to the gravel, 
which will abforb the water. But if 
the furtow of the foot-ridge be low 
enough to receive all the water, it 
will be more expeditious to make a 
few holes in that furrow. In fome 
cafes, a field may be drained, by fil- 
ling up the hollows with earth taken 
from higher ground. But as this 
method is expenfive, it will only be 
taken where noother method anfwers. 
Where a field happens to be partly 
wet, partly dry, there ought to be 
a feparation by a middle ridge, if it 
can be done conveniently ; and the 
dry part may be ploughed while the 
other is drying. 


2. Bringing into cuLtuRr, LAND 
from the sTaTe of NATURE, 


“'To improve a moor, let it be open- 
ed in winter when it is wet; which 
has one convenience, that the plough 
cannot be employed at any other 
work. In fpring, after froft is over, 
a flight harrowing will fill up the 
feams with mould, to keep out the 
air, and rot the fod. In that ftate let 
it lie the following fammer and win- 
ter, which will rot the fod more than 
if laid open to the air by ploughing. 
Next April, let it be ‘esl peaiel, 
braked, and harrowed, till it be fuf- 
ficiently pulvenzed. Let the manure 
Jaid upon it, whether lime or dung, 
be intimately mixed with the foil by 
repeated harrowings. ‘I his will make 
a fine bed for turnipfeed if fown broad- 
eaft. But if drills be intended, the 
method muft be followed that is di- 
reGted afterward in treating more 
directly of the culture of turnip. 


Vor. I. Numa. L 


A fuccefsful turnip-crop, fed on 
the ground with fheep, isa fine pre- 
paration for laying down a field with 
grafs-feeds. it is an improvement 
upon this method, to take two or 
three fucceflive crops of turnip,which 
will require no dung forthe fecond 
and following crops. ‘This will 
thicken the foil, and enrich it great- 
ly. 

: The beft way of improving fwam- 
py ground after draining, 1s paring 
and burning. But where the ground 
is dry, and the foil fo thin as that the 
furface cannot be pared, the beft way 
of bringing it into tilth from the 
ftate of nature, as mentioned above, 
is to plough it with a feathered fock, 
laying the graffy furtace under. At- 
ter the new furtace is mellowed with 


froft, fill up all the feams by harrow- 


ing crofs the field, which by exclud- 
ing the air will effe€tually rot the fod. 
In this ftate let it lie fummer and wine 
ter. Inthe beginning of May after, 
a crofs-ploughing will reduce all to 
{mall fquare pieces, which muft be 

ulverized with the brake, and make 
it ready for a May or Jone crop. If 
thefe fquare pieces be allowed to tie 
long in the jap without yee 
they will become tough and not be 
eafily reduced. 

(To be continued.) 


Notes ov Farmine. Said to be 
writien (and from good authority ) 
by the Honorasie CHAkLes 
"} HOMSON, ks. 


‘ea fuccefs of Farming depends 
principally on the colleéting 
manure, ona proper change of crops, 
and on good tillage or ploughing the 
ground properly, and keeping it 
clean; on the choice and manage- 
ment of flock, and on the care of the 
orchard and its produce. On thefe 
feveral articles 1 fhall make fome 
notes, which are chiefly collefed 
from Mr. Youag’s Farmer’s Tour 


throw grin gland ; publifhed im 1771+ 
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1. Means for colleing Manure, and 


management of a tarm.Yard. 


Let the farm-yard be made tolera~ 
bly large, around it let there be theds 
to fheiter the cattle. The yard fhouvid 
be level, or rather hollow in the mid- 
cle, that the ooze may not run off. 
Into this yard th:ow all your ftraw, 
which is not ufed for bedding. But 
as this will not be fufficient, 1 will 
be well to mow ftubbic, which is cut 
high, and cart it into the yard. All 
the rubbith and weeds in the lanes, &«. 
which fhould be cut while green and 
before they go to feed, thould like. 
wife be carted in. But above all, 
rake together the leaves in the woods, 
which may be locded into carts with 
large befkets, and carry them into 
the yard. ‘Thefe being fpread over 
the yard, will, by the cattle’s tread- 
ing on them and receiving their dun 
and urine all winter, be convert 
into as rich a manure as any in the 
world. 


When cattle are houfed, they fhould 
be bedded every night with ftraw or 
leaves up to their bellies, ‘This con- 
tributes to their health, and encreaf- 
es the dung. Let their flalls be clean- 
ed out once a week. ‘The heat of 
their bodies lying on the litter for 
that time will begin and promote a 
fermentation, by which it will be re- 
duced to good manure. By this 
mean, for every horfe or cow kept 
in a ftable during the winter, you 
make at leaft fitteen or Gixteen large 
loads of dung. ‘This dung thoold, 
in the {pring, be carted out to a fler- 
corary, which fhould be prepared in 
the following manner: Firlt, fpread 
a layer ofearth (the cleanfing of diteh- 
es or earth fcraped up from the fur- 
face of the ground will anfwer for 
this) then pte on a thick layer of 
dung, and then a layer of earth, and 
fo alternately a layer of dang anda 
layer of earth, but fo that the qaanti- 
5 Aad en fhall not exceed onc half 

quantity of dung. By this means 


you will have 23 or 24 large loads 
of good manure for every beatt, and 
this laid on in the fall will be a good 
dreffing for an acre of land, 

Ju making the ftercorary, the carts 
fhoold not drive on the heap, as this 
would prefs it too much and prevent 
the fermentation, which is = orm 
to render it good compoft. ‘I he loads 
may be fhot down by the heap and 
thrown on with fhovels, &c. 

Greatcare fhould be taken to pre- 
ferve the urine and voze from the yard 
and ftercorary. For this purpefe fome 
careful farmers fink wells, the bottom 
and fides of which are well clayed. 
To thefe the ooze ts conduéted, and, 
when they are full, fome pump it up 
and throw it back upon the heap, 
others cart it out and {prinkle it over 
the grafs. ‘Whis Jatt is faid to be ap 
excellent practice, 

There is another praftice which 
turns to great account, as well for 
encreafing the quantity of manure 
as for feeding horfes and cattle in the 
cheapeft manner: Let a field of red 
clover be fowed near the farm-yard ; 
in the fecond year after it is fown it 
will be fit for cutting by the fecond 
week io May. Let the horfes and 
cattle be then kept in the yard, and 
Clover cut and given to them in the 
ftable or in racks. It has been found 
by experience that feven acres of 
clover will feed twenty horfes, feven 
cows, five calves and as many pigs, 
for feventeen weeks. Suppofe the 
rate of keeping to be as follows : 


20 horfes 17 weeks at 
2f. 6d. per ra £- 42 100 
7 cows 17 weeks at 


2/. 64. do. 14 176 
calves and 5 pigs 

’ at 6d. do. 676 

The amount willbe 63 150 


which is o/. 2/. 14. peracre. Be- 
fides this, the , eg of dung 1 
immenfe where there is litter at com- 


mand; and this is always the cale 
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where leaves can be gathered from 
the woods; for cattle fed on green 
food make much nore urine in the 
fummer. kt has been eftumated that 
four or five hundred loads of good 
dung may be made in the time men- 
tioned trom the above horfes and cat- 
tle. ‘This, mixed with earth as be- 
fore direéted, will produce upwards 
of 600 loads of manure, which would 


be a pretty good dreffing for thirty 


acres of Ja 


It is to obferved, that a careful 
farmer fuffers nothing to goto waite ; 
and therefore ail the urine and offals 
from the howfe, and all the erdure 
from the necefflary are carried and 
thrown on the ftercurary of farm- 
yard. ' 


In preparing a place for the @er- 
corary it may not be amifs firft to 
dig out the earth about two og three 
feet deep. In that cafe the botrom 
fhould be well rammed and clayed, 
to prevent the ooze from finking in- 
tothe carth. The earth that is dug 
out, if of a loomy quality or fandy 
mixed with loom, will ferve to mix 
with the dung; fo that the labour of 
digging the pit will not be loft. 


In order to mix the earth and do 
well together, the flercorary thou! 
be turned at leaf once in the fum- 
mer. For this purpofe a fmall {pace 
fhould be left at one end ; then, be- 

inning at that end, throw an equal 
oe of the compott from top to bot- 
tom into that empty fpace, and fo 
proceed until the whole is well turn. 
ed aad mined. ‘The fercorary th wid 
be kept mont, but not too wet; for 
though a moderate degree of muif 
ture promotes fermentation and pu- 
tretaction, too great a degree wt'l 
revent them. As our fummer fon 
very warm and exhales too much 
of the morftorc, it will be well to 
cover the Rercorary with hardics of 
Jeavy branches, or « thatched cover 
may be made over it. 


Te be cont: sued.) 
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The Dispositrton ofa Ottroar, 
erKircuen Gaaden, woud te 
Arrewroacns, Asee 
Prucar. 


ADIALOGUE, 


By ike 


The Paron—The Cuavatrer. 
ok a O torm a complete 


UOlitory, we molt o- 
nite m one plot a good finl, 4 tavor- 
able a pect, a beautriul dutribation, 
a fupply of water, anda proper choice 
of plants, 

Prior. We have liberty to make 
the model as perfect as we pieale ia 
our converiations, and may diitribute 
ai! var materials to the beit ad) an- 
tage. 

Lhe temperaments of earth in ge- 
neral may be ditlioguithed into thefe 
three claffes . fa d,loam, a ud Ciay. 
Sand is a collection of tolid, flony, 
and loofe particles, of a roundth 
form, and almuft incapable of any 
caheli ym with ce other. ‘T he pa ts 
of this earth, in proportion to their 
enlargement and variation from a 
glotrular hgure, are pra jually ch ing 
et into gravel, or a couch of ped. 
bles. hefe d.ffzreat ony foils are 
capable of receiving water, oil, falts, 
fire, air, and all the principles of 
veertation, into their intertices 5 
but can never retain them for any 
confiderable time, fioce the nutrimen- 
tal mixtures fide throggh the vacui 
ties as Cafily as they at Orit filled them, 
The cultivation theret ore of Chis kind 
of lend 1s feldom produttive of any 
terule effccts. 

Pure earth on the contrary is a@ 
mafs of letthe clods, catremely fine, 
and probably of a cubical form, qua- 
Lied for an intimate c miunctiion 
with cach other, and for 
imbod -4 in that manner. \S ca 
the carth is compact, and its 
confitgent particalags are mot Iepa 


contti aL 4 


wery ; 


rated by any cavines, it forms furls 
of clay, mari, of chalk, winch re- 
ts © jue t : t are 
Bel etry Wractavict tu ie uy —~ 
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of water, heat, and air. The fibres 
of riints can hardly penetrate thefe 
fois, and their cultare is rendered 
very difficult, 1 may venture to fay 
impracticable, 

Loam, or that earth which isa 
medium between fand and ciay, isa 
powder which partakes of the pliancy 
of fand, and the confiltence of pure 
earth, and may be called a compofi- 
tion of minute fupple mages ; fome- 
thing fpangy in their nature, and 
ealily difunited by labor. ‘They rea- 
dily open to the influences of the air, 
and are very retentive of what they 
receive. Plants can fhoot their fibres 
into this foil without any obftru¢tion, 
and are there accommodated with a 
copious nourifhment, 

Chevalier, Happy is that perfon, 
who can form his kitchen-garden in 
a foil of this nature, which preferres 
a medium between compa and ight 
earth. But how can we know whe- 
ther the land be fuitable for our pur- 
pole? 

Prior. That jut temperament of 
foil, which L cal| loam, is manifett- 
ed by the pliancy of the parts that 
compofe it, and by the vigour of its 
productions. But we too often meet 
with a difproportion in its qualities, 
and this earth of an intermediate na- 
ture may be fandy in feveral degrees, 
without being fand itfelf; or it may 
refemble mari, without having any 
seal intermixture of that fubltance. 

Chevalier. When a foil is either 
too lean or too compatt, are there na 
snethods of rectifying thofe defecis ? 

Prior, Our gardeners endeavor to 
correct them with a variety of ma- 
nures; by which I mean thofe earths 
or compofts, which they fpread over 
their gardens to render them fertile. 
"they lay horfe-dung, which is light 
and dry, ona foil of mould, whefe 
little clods are apt to imbody with 
each other; and they appropriate to 
a fandy foil an intermixture of cow- 
dung, which is fat and binding. 
They endeavor by thefe expedients 
to give coniiitence tu the one, and ra- 


refaétion to the other, which is a 
very judicious and profitable pro- 
ceeding. 

‘Thfe proprietors of land, who 
are indultrious, have recourfe toa 
method {till more efficacious and du- 
rable in its effects, fince it ftrikes at 
the caufe of the evil. ‘They open 


‘the ground to a certain depth, either 


in their garden or fome adjoining 
{pot, and endeavor to find a bd of 
earth entirely different in its qualities 
from the land they would. rectfy. 
‘They intermix and thicken a dry aod 
fandy foil with a proper quantity of 
mould, or at leatt with a marfhy 
earth, which is frequently no more 
than a black and binaing loam. But 
they open and difunite a marley earth, 
by mixing it witha large quantity 
either of river fand, or of that which 
is found in fobterranean veins of gra- 
vel. When the earths are thus bien- 
ded together, they are threwn into 
heeps uillthe different ingredients have 
had timeto incorporate in a proper 
manner. The beams of the fun, the 
winds and frofts, together with the 
conftant attion of the air, will com- 
plete the preparation of the whole, 
and we may then plant in a foil en- 
trely new. 

But as we acquire our knowlege 
hy very imperfect degrees, and may 
be eafily deceived in tite choice of a 
foil which appeared to us fufficiently 
qualified to improve our own land ; 
it will be prudent to make the firft 
experiments on a fimall quantity of 
earth, till we are fatisfied by very ap- 
parent fuccefs, that our endeavors ta 
meliorate the whole will oot be inet- 
fectual. 

As to qther circumftances, whe- 
ther you intend to fertilize all the 
ground of your kitchen-garden by 
thefe intermixtures ; or whether you 
limit your improvements to fome 
particular {quares, or the trenches) ou 
appropriate to your trees; the two 
effential points are your permitting 
the blended foils to lve fallow, a year 
at leat, before you begin to piant ; 

















and your compleating the mixture 
not in a parfimonious manner, but to 
the depth of three or four feet : other- 
wife, your trees and feveral f{pecies e- 
ven of your herbage, wiil inevitably 
perith, when their roots begin to pe- 
netrate into another vein of earth, 
which will wound them by its un- 
pliant cohefion, or parch them up by 
its drvnefs. 

Chevalier. I am fenfible that if the 
foils be intermixed to the depth you 
have mentioned, the good qualities of 
the one will reform the imperfections 
of the other: But furely this mutt 
occafion a great expence. 

Prior, \t the garden-plot be very 
extenfive the attempt will certainly 
prove too chargeable ; but there are 
other expedients to rectify part of 
its defects ata very moderate colt. 
If the foil, for initance, be grofs and 
difficult to be moved, or fpungy toan 
extreme degree, the {quare compart- 
ments of the garden fhould bea little 
raifed toward the middle, and funk 
at the extremities into two impercep- 
tible flopes ; by which means the wa- 
ter that would chill the beds, were it 
to remain upon them too long, flows 
off toward the alieys, and may fink 
into fuch a drain as will convey it to 
the ditch that bounds the garden. 

When the fvil happens to be dry 
and porous, the fquare beds fhould be 
funk a little lower than the alleys, or 
it may be fufficient to raife the paths 
higher than the beds, in order to fe- 
cure them a proper humidity inevery 
part, aod to afford the herhs and roots 
the refrefthment of due waterings. 

But whatever may be the nature 
of the land, we find an excellent ef- 
fe& from clearing the alleys of their 
{now in the winter feafon, and throw- 
ing it on the beds, whofe fertility is 
greatly improved by this method. 

Chevalier. Are there any foils in- 
capable of being rendered fruitful ? 

Prior. There are two forts, which 
it would be better to abandon entire- 
Jy, than rik the expence of a kitchen 
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garden upon them. Thefe are the 
ftony and the chalky foils. 


Next to the temperament of the 
earth, which undoubtedly merits the 
firft attention, fince it is chiefly con- 
ducive to the plenty and flavor of the 
produ¢tions of an olitory, no circum- 
ftance is more important than the fita- 
ation: And this may properly be faid 
to be good, when it thelters the gar- 
den from incommoding winds, and 
lays it open to that afpect of the fan, 
which is moft beneficial. 


(To be continued.) 
PAA DAWA 


Tue CULTURE or HEMP. 





The following objervaticns ow the raif~ 
ing of Hemp were communicated te 
the Committ: € for promoting Avricule 
ture, by John Read, Ejquire, of Rox-, 
bury, and are publijbed by dcjire of 
Jfaid Commit le. 


I H E foil I choofe for raifing 
Hemp, isa light, rich mould, 
as free from ftones, gravel and clay, 
as poilible. Care is taken to have 
the foil thoroughly manured. & once 
well ploughed in the fal! of the year, 
if other bufinefs will admit. in the 
{pring it is ploughed two or three 
times more, and as often harrowed 
with an iron-toothed harrow, in or- 
der to feparate the particles of earth, 
and leave them as light as poffible; 
then a light brufh harrow drawn by 
one horfe over the ground, by which 
means it is levelled fo as to receive 
the feed equally, after which, it is 
marked out tor fowing, tn the fame 
manner that barley and oats are ge- 
nerally fown; calculating (if the foil 
is very good) attwo and an half bufh- 
elsto an acre. ‘She feed is always 
harrowed in, immediately after fow- 
ing, witha fine iron-toothed harrow, 
and nothing is fuffered to pafs over 
it afterwards, leat by treeding og 
otherwife it might be injured. 
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The feed mutt be of the lat year’s 
growth, and will be benefitted by ly- 
ung in the cellar a few weeks previ- 
ous to its being fown, In general, I 
fow my feed the middle of May (be- 
ing governed by the feafoa)—a little 
fooner or later will do, My hemp 
is commonly fit to pull by the 8th or 
roth of Auguft; which isknown by 
the male hemp turning whitifh jatt 
atthe time when the farina paffes 
off ; this is eafily difcovered by its 
fmoking when agitated by the wind, 
Or jarred with a ttick. 

When the hemp is pulled, it is 
{pread on the ground where it grew, 
about an inch thick, and what that 
will not receive is carried off to o- 
thee ground; and after laving two 
or three days, itis turned witha 
fmall pole about fix feet long; then, 
yeceiving one or two days more fun, 
it is bound into bundles of about 15 
or 18 inches in circumference, and 
immediately houfed from wet until 
convenient time offers to put it into 
water for rotting, which is done as 
fooa as other bufineis will admit.— 
"Lhere being a fall itream of water 
that runs through my farm, I have 
erected a dam, which enables me to 
flow a pond about five or fix feet 
hig), wherein the hein ts lain (auch 
in the fame manner that flax ts baid 
for rotting), and after covering it 
with firaw to keep it clean,* the 
plank and ttones being placed there- 
on, the dam-gate ts fhut down, and 
the hemp being overflowed, remains 
till ir ts properly retted; which is 
done in fix or feven days, if put in 
as foon asthe latter end of Auguft, 
orthe beginning of September the 
weather being generally warm at that 
feafon of the year: If put into the 
water the latter end of September or 
beginning of OSober, L have let it 
Jay 12 days; if the !atterend of Oc- 
tober or beginning of November, 20 


© It is to br objerved, thet a muddy 
bottom will require fraw previous ig 
the Hemp being laid thereon, 


days, unlefs the weather has been un- 
commonly warm for the feafon; ia 
that cafe, | have found it neceffary to 
be removed foouer, but have made a 
point of attending to the heat or cold 
of the weather, as when the water is 
warin the hemp will get a proper rot 
much fooner than when it isother- 


Ways. 


My praétice has been, to draw the 
water from ihe hemp 24 hours be- 
fore the taking it up, leaving the 
weight thereon in order that it ma 
be well drained, as in that cafe itis 
much better handled: then it is re- 
moved to a dry piece of ground and 
fpread about two inches thick, and 
after remaining a week or iQ daysin 
that fituation, 1s turned, and in 8 or 
10 days after, it is taken up, tied in 
bundles, and removid iuto the barn, 
where it remains tll L have leifure 
time to break and fwingle it out.— 
When baru-room cannot be fpared, 
I have placed it up againft a rail 
fence, running the top-ends between 
the two upperimoft rails, letting it re- 
main there until proper time for 
breaking, for wich purpofe I have 
always found clear cold weather to 
be the beit. 

My hemp is broke and fwingled 
much inthe fame manner that flax is 
done, excepting that the firft break- 
ing is done ina coarfe break, the 
teeth or flats being nearly four inch- 
es apart; then a common flaxbreak 
anfwers well; and being carefully 
{wingled, it is fit for ufe. 

My praétice for raifing feed hath 
been to fet apart in the field fome of 
my belt grown hemp for that purpofe, 
palling up the male and female hemp 
for about 18 inches in the width, fo 
that a man may pafs through; leav- 
ing the other in beds about fix feet 
in width, in order that two men (one 
on each fide) may rea. hin their hands 
and pull up all the male, without in- 
juriog the feed bearing hemp. 

‘This procefs is pertormed when 
the genera! pulling is done in Auguft 
—the female hemp mutt fland till te 
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feed is fully ripe, which is known by 
its turning brown—1in wet weather I 
have been obliged to let it ftand tll 
the middle of October before it was 
fit to pul; after which ie mutt be 
tied in bundles, like the other hemp, 
and carefully fet up ayainit a fence to 
dry, or if that is not convenient it 
may be laid on the ground, and after 
one or two days fun, beat out in the 
fame manner that flax feed is beat 
out, ttriking lightly ; then expofe the 
other fide to the fan one or two days, 
after which give it a thorough beat- 
ing, and {pread the feed with all the 
leaves, &c. ina dry place for fome 
days, then thrafh it with a light flail 
or rab it by hand, either way, tll 
the ced is allout, and after winnow- 
ing, put it inadry place for fowing 
the next year. 

The feed bearing hemp requires a 
few days longer to rot than the other, 
owing to the thicknefs of the bark or 
hurle, and the greater quantity of 
ge fubftance occafioned by its 

onger ftanding. 

1 have always prefered old manure 
to new, more efpecially if horfe or 
cow dung, but new will do, and it 
is much the better to have it plough- 
ed in, in the fall. 

With refpe€&t to the quantity of 
hemp, raifed on an acre of ground, it 
varies from fix to twelve hundred 
weight, much depending on the qua- 
lity of the foil and the manner of 
preparing it. 

The expence of caltivating, &c. 
an acre of hemp, is not at prefent in 
my power to afcertain, great part of 
the bufinefs being done at leifure and 
when the time could be bet fpared ; 
I world juft obferve, that 1 can raife 
two or three acres yearly on my fmall 
farm, without interfering much with 
other bufinefs. 

The prefent price of hemp, togeth- 
er with the bounty given by the itate, 
to encourage the agriculture of this 
ufeful plant, amounts to about 220 
dollars per ton, whieh bid fair to 
eftablifh its growth here, and L ama 


fully fatisfied from my own experi- 
ence, that at the prefent day no 
branch of agriculture (where land is 
found fuitabie) can be carried on to 
fo great advantage as that of railing 
hem), and I have no doubt that our 
far:ners will foun be comvinced of the 
truih of this obfervation, It having 
been found by experience, both ia 
Europe and America, that hemp may 
be grown on the fame ground for 
20 OF 30 years in fuccefiion without 
leflening the crop or impoverifhing 
the foit this alfo will have its 
weight, 

‘The laf feafon I tried the experi- 
ment of raifing hemp on a pieve of 
diked marth, the falt water having 
been kept off better than one year: 
After being ditched, 1 had a finall 
part neag the upland carefully dug 
and manured with old dung that was 
well mixed with fand, the hemp 
grew to full height and proved to be 
of the beft kind—this encosragement 
has occafioned ny preparing a larger 
piece for further trial the next feafon, 
when I mean to make feveral expe- 
riments on the cultivation and clean- 
fing of hemp, and if any advantaze 
fhould accrue therefrom, I fhall do 
myfelf the honor of communicating 
it to you as eariv as poflible. 





N. B. A man that underfands the 
breaking and fingling bemp well, wil 
clean from 40 10 50 wt. per day. 


BP DPD DID 


The Manner of defireying Infeds which 
aitack Fruit Trees. From the Paris 
Memoirs of Agriculture. 


Mok: pe Tose, having found 
that Oil of Turpentine, when 
applied to animals which were cover- 
ed with Vermin deftroyed thefe ver- 
min without hurting the animal, the 
author of this memoir tried it on (- 
veral kinds of tree lice and other in- 
feéts ; all of which it killed without 
hurting the trees. He then mixed 
fome of the oi} of tarpentine wish 
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fine carth, fo as to make it incorpo- 
rate well, and added water, ftirring it 
carefully, till the whole was brought 
to a confiderable degree of fluidity. 
In this mixture he dipped branches of 
fruit trees, covered with infects, 
which were entirely deftroyed by it, 
eggs and all, without hurting the 
fruit, branch or leaves. ‘The com- 


pofition may be got off by artificial - 


watering, or left to be wafhed away 
by the fir ft fhower. From thefe ex- 
periments, he thinks that oil of tur- 

ntine may be as well employed for 

illing various kinds of lice that in- 
feft domettic animals and fometimes 
produce difeafes on fruit trees. Ex- 
periments will afcertain how far this 
remedy will prove efficacious in dif- 
ferent cafes. 


DY PAP PPA 


AGRICULTURALINTELLIGENCE. 





From the New Ferfey Journal. 


Mr. Printer, 

As the approaching feafon is the proper 
exe, for fowing of Plaifter of Paris, 
your publifoing the following extra& 
ef a letter, will oblige @ Friend to 
Agriculture. 

PON the receiving of the Plaif- 

ter of Paris and clover feed you 

fent me, I plowed up a gravel hill, 
which had produced no kind of grafs 
but Indian or poverty grafs—for 
fometime before it had lain idle, be- 
ing fo very poor a foil as not to be 
worth tiliing.—I fowed about four 
buthels of the plaifter on an acre, 
with the clover-feed, without any o- 
ther feed or grain, to protect the clo- 
ver, notwithitanding which it grew 
vigoroufly, and I mowed three tons 
ef good clover hay, at two crops 
that year. 





Philadelphia. 
IT is afingular faét in the hif- 
tory of the fettiement of Pennfyl- 
yania, that fhe has had a treafure 
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in her BEECH LANDS which 
has never been difcovered till within 
thefe two years. Thefe lands are of 
the firft quality, and afford grain and 
grafs in equal luxuriance. The foil 
on which the beech grows is fome- 
times of a blackith and fometimes o£ 
a chocolate colour. A farmer in 
Northumberland county has reaped 
39 buthels of wheat from a fingle 
acre of this land. But fertility is not 
the only advantage which thefe lands 
have to recommend them. The 
beech affords the largeit quantity of 
t-ath of any wood in the world. Ic 
is Cultivated in Hungary for the fole 
urpofe of making pot-afh. One 
athel of the afhes cbeained by burn- 
ing this wood when green yields one 
third more of the falt than common 
kitchen or family afhes. ‘The beech 
tree moreover yields a nut, which aR 
fords by preffure a large quantity of 
{weet oil, equal to the pureft olive 
oil. Thus we fee that the timber, 
which has been avoided as an un- 
wieldy burden upon the ground, is 
likely to become a fource of wealth 
to the ftate, and the lands which are 
covered by it bid fair to compofe the 
firft farms in Pennfylvania. It is re- 
markable that thefe Jands require no 
grabbing, fur, after the timber is cat 
own, the roots and ftumps rot come 
pleatly in two or three years. 











Alexantria. 

A Correfpondent withes us to in- 
form the public, that he latt {pring 
ingrafted the Englith grape on the 
wild grape vine, and found it to an- 
{wer his moft fanguine expectations. 


AY BRAVA AP 


Letter from Aste tt BLANC fo 
Monsieur pe Burron. 
Of agriculture and plantations; the nurs 
Sery at Montbard; and the religion 
of ibe Guebres. 
Sir, London, €2c. 
GricuLTure is a flow, bat 
fure way of inriching one’s 


felf; the earth rewards thofe who cule 


i ae 
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tivate her, with her produce. The 
Englith, in this refpect, more fenfible 
than we are, look upon this as the 
principal means of auginenting their 
citates: and many rich people among 
the:n apply themfelves to couatry bu- 
finefs, and acquire great wealth by it. 
"They follow the example of the an- 
cient patriarchs, and like them in- 
creafe the inheritance they leave their 
chiidren. I know a gentleman ia 
the county of Derby, who has ac- 
quired a large eftate by this laudable 
occupation. He was not contented 
to have his lands only better cultivat- 
ed than his neighbours, but fearched 
into the boweis of them, and found a 
great treafure there; he found a coal- 
pit, which brings him a greater an- 
nual income, than his numerous 
flocks and herds, and plentitul crops 
of grain. We bay of the Englifh cic 
coal we ufe in our forges, but might 
find fome in our own provinces, if we 
would take the trouble to look for it. 
How many men would enlarge their 
fortunes, if they followed the wife 
example the Englith fet us? 

You, Sir, out of a tafte for what- 
ever can be ufefal to mankind, do 
what others do only out of private 
jatereft; thus at Montbard, where 
the architects of that tower, which 
has defied the injury of time for fo 
many ages, faw nothing but ftones, 
you have found a quarry of marble ; 
which will enrich the inhabitants of 
that town, and fave thofe of Dijon a 

reac deal of money, who were c 
Btiged to purchafe it at a great dif. 
tance. 

Tam pleafed to hear your nurfery 
of Montbard, is defigned for the ufe 
of the people, who looked on it on- 
ly as an eu of curiofity. ‘The 
filates of B urgundy, Wien they wre 
it, did oe > alii, to leave you the 
direCtion of it. Thus without any 
other intereft, than the pleafure you 
take in this part of agriculture, vou 
will continue to gratify your paffion 
fox plantations; and the laborer who 

Vou. 1. Nowa. I 
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has not time, or does not underftand 
the art of cultivating young plants, 
will receive them, by order of thofe 
who are elected, from the gardeners, 
ready to produce fruits. ‘This eita- 
blifhment was dictated by a policy 
equally wife and beneficial. ‘Uheal- 
urements it offers to particular per- 
fons, who have only their private in- 
tereft in view, conduce to that of the 
whole fociety, which they have no 
regard to, What a fecret. fatistac- 
tion wil you one dav have, to fee 
the whole province planted with trees 
of your own fowine! In this you 
imitate the great Cyrus, who planted 
ali Afi i-minor with fruit-trees. 

Your tatte and that of the Englifh 


- for plantations, recalls to my mind 


the manners of that people, who for- 
merly made it the principal part of 
their religious difcipline. I mean the 
Guebres or Peris, becaufe they are 
the fame nation under diffe:ent names, 
fome of which are fill remaining in 
the mountains@f Pertia. Of all the 
religions, invented by thofe who have 
miftaken error for truth, perhaps 
there was none more ratiwnal thaa 
theirs; they adored the fun, and 
thofe who were fo unfortunate as not 
to know the true God, feem moreexe 
cufable, in taking that for the fu- 
preme being, which giving lignt,feem~= 
ed to give lifeto every Rs and 
confeguently to be the fathepand | be- 
nefa¢ bos of all nature. Ag to their 
morals, if they were not conformable 
in every thing to the rigid precepts 
of phi lofophy ; ; they were at leait 
conformable to the foundett policy. 
According to their principles, giving 
life to new beings, whether by aup- 
me nting the nuinber of their fellow- 
citizens, or planting trees; were the 
mok acceptable aétions to that exift- 
ence, which was the foul of the unt- 
verfe. Thofe who profeffed to lead 
the moft religious lives, {pent their 
time in clearing the ground, and re- 
pairing the highways. Judge, Sir, 
how ufeful fuch religious intlitutions 








If} 


mutt be to a ftate. Sometimes, a fo- 
ciety of devout men undertook to 
change a piece of barren ground in- 
to atruittul garden ; at others, whole 
towns fhewed their piety, by plant- 
ing new forefts. By the effects of 
this religious zeal, | fee the hills co- 
vered with vines, the fields yielding 
plentiful harvefts, the highways bor- 
dered with fruit-trees, and milk and 
honey flowing, as one may fay, in 
the meadows. ‘The ftate grew rich 
H in proportion as the country was 
I beautified, the farmer lived in plen- 
ty, commerce flourifhed, and the na- 

tion grew every day more powerful ; 

fee what advantages,entirely haman, 

indeed, were the confequence of thefe 

¥ religious principles! Perfia was then 
the garden of the eaft; and if the 
fruits of that vaft country are fo fa- 
mous, if it has the glory of being the 
original nurfery of al! thofe which 
) are moft efteemed in Europe; per- 
haps, ‘tis as much owing to the cul- 

ture of thofe wife idolaters, as to the 

favorable quality of its climate. 

} Mahometanifm, which has extermi- 
a ated this humane and beneficent na- 

| Bion with the fword; is on the con- 


nd 





ry one of the mot deftro¢tive reli- 
ns to fociety. ‘The ‘lorks have 
wafte the provinces they have 
ered: the feragtios of thofe in- 
he palaces of their pleafares ; 
ombs of mankind. Befides, 
if fertilizing lands and in- 

riching a coustry, are not better 
| things in thenrfelves, than all the ab- 

lations of the meffulmen ? 

Doubt not, Sir, bot that laboring 
fur the advantage of his creatures, by 
multiplying the riches the earth only 
adorns itfelf with to prefent to us; is 
an agrceable work to the creator.— 
God did not build palaces for our 
firt parents; he placed them in a de- 
lightful garden ; and though, as a 

nifhment for their difobeaience, he 
condemned their defcendents to eat 
their bread, by the fweat of their 
brow ; he mitigated, as a father, the 
fenteace be pronounced as @ judge. 
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Man plants, bat God waters. He 
that has fowed with pain, often reaps 
with joy. ‘The earth pays man the 
wages of his labor, the price of 
his induftry. 
I have the honor to be, 
Sir, your moft humble, &c. 


DPRYPF OAD Pr 


Letter on the culture of Tartary satr.— 
Addreffed to the fecretary of the agri- 
cultural focity of Bofton—and pub- 
lifoed by order of faid fociety. 

AVING had repeated affurances 
and feveral proofs of the ad- 

vantageous culture of Tartary oats, I 

have made trial of one acre. 1 fowed 

laft {pring five and an half, and I have 
reaped fixty-five meafured bufhels.— 

‘Lhe land was in very bad order; and 

I could not drefs it as it ought to 

have been done, as | was juft come 

to the farm, and could procure but 
very little dung. 1] confider oat ttraw 

a great advantage, becaufe cattle are 

very fond of it, and often prefer it to 

hay. The Ralk of thefe oats is very 
tall, and of fubftance enough to fop- 

= a heavy top, many of which I 

vave counted, and on one fingle ftalk 
have had 146 kernels. Clover fowed 
with the oats, mott farmers know the 
benefit of; therefore | need not re- 
commend it. ‘The ufual quantity of 
oats raifed in thefe parts on one acre, 
is from 25 to 30 bufhels. I fowed 
five bufhels and an half; but tour 
are quite sufficient. 1 am, &c. 


Wittiam Marti, 


PPV PPP DP POD 


Anecpnorr 


Nombher of difilate youth, as 

they pafled by a tarmer who 

was fcattering feed in his field, thue 

accofted him, ** So, Sir, you fow, 

and we reap !"—** It is very proba- 

ble, repied the hufbandman, it will 

he fo, asl am fowing the feed of 
bemp I" 

















Ow RELIGION, 
BS Religion, thee I fing, 
Rea! pleafure’s genuine 
Soarce of happinefs and joy, 
Happinefs withoat alloy. 
"They who love thee, in thee know 
Joys the world cannot beftow ; 
“Thou it is that can’ improve 
Gen'rous pity, friendthip, love ; 
"Thou it is that can’ impart 
Batfam to an aching heart : 
Thou can’t forrow’s felf beguile, 
With thy fweet benignant fmile. 
Heav'nly comtorts, peace profound, 
Ever may with thee be found ; 


Since fuch graces then are thine, 
Bicit Religion, be thou mine. 


Ertcram. Ry Dr. Dooparnce, om 
his Motte, Dum vivimas, vivamus, 


if IVE while you live, the Epicure 
4 


will fay, day: 
And take the pleafure of the prefent 
Live while you live, the facred prea: b- 
er crics, { fies. — 
And give to God each moment as it 
Lord, in my view let both enited be! 
I live im pleafure, when I live to Thee. 
Cuaarry. A Paraphrafe ow the T hir- 
tecrth ( bapter of the Fufl Ep file w 
the Coriathuens. 
1D (weeter founds adorn my 
flowing tongue, [fung : 
‘Than ever man pronounc’d, or ange! 
Had I all knowledge, human and 
divine, [can define ; 
That th vaght can reach, ot ference 
And had | pow'r to give that know- 
led ge birth, hearth : 
In all tie fpeeches of the babbling 
Did Shadrach’s zeal my glowing 
brcalt infpire, [fee : 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in 
Ors had I faith like that which Mracl 
faw, [law : 


Whea Mofes gave them miracles, aud 


Yet,graciousCharity, indulgent gueft, 
Were not thy pow'r exerted in my 
breaft ; fed pray’r: 
Thofe fpeeches would fend up unheed- 
That feorn of life would be but wild 
defpair : 
A tymbal’s found were better than my 
voice : 
My faith were form, my eloquence 
were notfe, 
Charity decent, modeft, eafy, kind, 
Softens the high, and rears the abject 
mind ; fhand, to guide 
Knows with jut reins, and gentle 
Betwixt vile thame, and arbitrary 
pride. | vives, 
Not foon provok'd, the eafily tor- 
And mach the fuffers, as the much 
believes. | arrives: 
Soft peace the brings where-ever the 
She butlds ouf quiet, as the forms our 
lives; leven: 
Lays the rough paths of peevith nature 
And opens in each beart a litee 
heav'n. [ beflo ws, 
Each other gift, which Gadon man 
Its proper boonds, and due reile 
knows; 
Toone fixt purpe fe dedicates it 
And finifhing tts att, extits { 
Thas in obedience to « hates, n 
decrees, Wall ceafe 
Kn yw ledge thal! fail, and proghec y 
h it lary ; ‘ 
Nor t 
che av, 
In happy triemph fhall for ever live, 
Aad cidilefs go d diffule " 
praife reeeive. 


hanty «moreamplelway, 
i by terme nor fulyect to 


ond endlels 

i glafs, 

As throagzh the ortitt's inter: ening 

Our eve obferves the diftant planets 
pets ; 

A littie we dif-cover : 

"That more remains onleen, than ore 

can thow ; [ wou'd mmprove 

Se whi oor mind its knowledge 

(Its feeble eye intent og things abov-f 


bet allow, 
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High as we may we lift our reafon 
up, [ Hope : 
By Faith direéted, and confirm’d by 
Yet are we able only to furvey 
Dawnings of beams, and promifes of 
day. [dazaled fight; 
Heav’n’s fuller eflluence mocks our 
Too great its (wiftnefs and too ftrong 
its light. [difpell’d : 
But foon the mediate clouds thall be 
The fun fhall foon be face to face be- 
held 
Tn all his robes, with all his glory on, 
Seated fublime on his meridian throne. 
Then conttant Faith and holy Hope 
fhall die, 
One lof in certainty, and one in joy ! 
Whilit thou, more happy pow’r, fair 
Charity, 
Triumphant fifter,greateftof the three, 
"Thy office & thy nature ftill the fame, 
Lafting thy lamp, and unconfum‘d 
thy flame, 
Shalt ftill furvive 
Shalt ftand before the hoft of heav'n 
confeft, ; 
For ever bleffing, and for ever bleft. 


os 





@ Paraphrafe ox the latter Part of the 
Sixth Chapter of St. Matthew. 


HEN my breaft labors with 
oppreiiive care, 
And o’er my cheek defcends the fal. 
img tear: [ rife, 
While all mv warring pafiions are at 
Oh, let me liftento the words of life! 
Raptures dcep-telt his dottrine did 
impart, [drooping heart. 
And thus he rvis’d trom earth the 
Think not, when all your fcanty 
ftares afford, [ board ; 
Is fpread at once upon the fparing 
Think not, when worn the homely 
robe appears, 
While on the root, the howling tem- 
peft bears; ‘fuftain, 
What farther fhall this feeble life 
And what thall cloathe thefe thiv’ring 


limbs again. j ceed ? 


Sav, does not life its nourifhment ex- 
And the fair body its invetting weed? 


Behold! and look away your low de 
fpair— 

See the light tenants of the barren air: 

‘Yo them, nor ftores, nor granarics, 
belong [ pleating fong ; 

Nought, but the woodland and the 

Yet, your kind heav’nly Father bends 
his eye jfky. 


On the leaft wing that flits along the 


news the plain, 

To him they cry, ia winter’s pinch- 
ing reign ; fin vain: | 

Nor is their mufic, nor their plaint } 

He hears the gay, and the dutrefsful 
call, | {all. 

And with unfparing bounty fills them 

Obfeve the rifing lily’s fnowy 

grace, 

Obferve the various vegetable race ; 

They neither toil, nor tpin, but care- 
iefs grow, 

Yet fee how warm they blufh! how 
bright they glow; 

What regal veitments can with them 
compair ; [ fo fair! 

What king fo fhining ! or what queen 

If, ceafelefs, thus the fowls of heav- 

en he feeds, [ {preads; 

If o'er the fields fuch lucid robes he 

Will he not care for you, ye faith- 
lefs, fay ? [they ? 

Is he uawife ? or, are ye lefs than 


To him they fing when fpring rt 





Few Happy Matches. 


AY, mighty Love, and teach my 
fong, 
‘To whom thy fweeteft joys belong, 
And who the happy pairs, 
Whofe yielding hearts, and joining 
hands, 
Find blefiings twiftedwith their bands, 
‘To fotten all their cares. 


Not the wild herd of nymphs and 
fwains 
That thoughtlefs fly into the chains, 
As cuftom leads the way : 
If there be blifs without defign, 
lvies and oaks may grow and 
twine, 


And be as blefs’d as they. 











Not fordid fouls of earthly mould, 
Who, drawn by kindred charms of 
old, 
To dull embraces move : 
So two rich mountains of Peru 
May ruth to wealthy marriage too, 
And make a world of love. 


Not the mad tribe that hell infpires 
With wanton flames; thofe raging fires 
The purer blifs deftroy : 
On Atna’s top let furies wed, 
And fheets of lightning drefs the bed 
T’ improve the burning joy. 
Not the dull pairs, whofe marble 
forms 
None of the melting paflions warms. 
Can mingle hearts and hands . 
Logs of green wood, that quench the 
coals, , 
Are marry’d juft like Stoic fouls, 
With ofiers for their bands. 


Not minds of melancholy ftrain, 

Still filent, or that ftill complain, 
Can the dear bondage blefs : 

As well may heav’nly concerts fpring 

From two old lutes with ne’er a ftring, 
Or none befide the bafs, 


Nor can the foft enchantments hold 
Two jarring fouls of angry mould, 
The rugged and the keen : 
Sampfon’s young foxes might as well 
In bands of cheerfal wedlock dwell, 
With firebrands ty’d between, 


Nor let the cruel fetters bind 
A gentle to a favage mind, 
Fer love abhors the fight: 
Loofe the fierce tiger from the deer, 
For native rage and native fear 
Rife and forbid delight. 


Two kindett fouls alone muft meet ; 
*Tis friendfhip makes the bondage 
{weet, 

And feeds their mutual love : 
Bright Venus on her rolling throne 
Is drawn by gentleft birds alone, 

And Cupids yoke the doves. 





The love of the World detefed. 


T H US fays the prophet of the 
Turk, 
Good mufulman abfain from pork ; 
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There is a part in ev'ry fwine, 
No friend or follower of mine 
May tafte, whate’er his inclination, 
On pain of excommunication. 
Such Mahomet’s my fterious charge, 
And thus he left the point at large. 
Had he the fiofal partexprefs’d, 
They might with tafety eat the reft ; 
But for one piece they thought it hard 
From the whole hog to be debar’d, 
And fet their wit at work to find 
What joint the prophet had in mind, 
Much controverfy ftrait arofe, 
Thefe chufe the back, the belly thofe; 
By fome ’tis confidently faid 
He meant not to forbid the head, 
While others at that doétrine rail, 
And pioufly prefer the tail. [clog, 
‘Thus, confcience freed from ev'ry 
Mahometans eat upthe hog. [ply’d 
You laugh—’tus weli—the tale aps 
May make you laugh on other fide. 
Renounce the world, the preacher 
cries— 
We do—a multitude replies. 
While one as inflocent regards 
A fnug and friendiy game at cards ¢ 
And one, whatever you may jay, 
Can fee no evil in a play ; 
Some love a concert or a race, 
And others, fhooting and the chafe. 
Revil’d and lov’d, renounc’d and 
follow’d, 
Thus bit by bit the world is fwaf- 
low’d ; { tree, 
Each thinks his neighbour makes too 
Yet likes a flice as well as he, [en, 
With fophiftry their fauce they {weet- 
Till quite from tail to fnout tis eaten. 





On the Dears of a worthy Cire. 
GYMARN,. 


G**: peaceful Hermes, for thy 
kK golden rod 
Condadss the happy to the bleft abode ; 
Sav ,didft thou lead in all thy airy train 
A fairer fpirit to th’ Elyfian plain? 
Could the pure effence of ztherial 
flame [frame ? 
Receive lefs tin@ture from an earthiy 
© thou example of untainted youth! 
‘Thou friend to plain fincerity ang 
truth ! 
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*Twas thine to thun falfe pleafure’s 
mazy wiles, [fmiles ; 

Her wanton graces, and perfidious 
Alcides-like,the virtuous path to trace 
Where all is pleafantnefs, and ail is 
ace. [extremes, 
Wifely he fteer’d between the two 
Of cold indiff’rence, and fanatick 


fchemes. [was fir’d, . 


With facred zeal his glowing breaft 

Devout, not frantick ; holy, not in- 
fpir’d, 

Bleft man! along life’s troubled 
ftream to fail, 

Thro’ ftorms and tempefts, with a 


profp’rous gale ; 
To hear, when death triumphant 
fhook his dart, {heart. 


The dieadful fummons with achearful 
Sure, fweet reflections on a life well 
fpent, [content ; 
Made the heart eafy, and the mind 
Sooth’d al} his anguifh, foften’d all 
his woe, {foe ; 
And brav’d the horrors of the ghattly 
Bade heav’nly profpects all around 
him rife, eyes. 
And pleafing objets blefs his clofin 
A fcene moit noble in this morta 
ftate ! fate : 
A good man yielding to the will of 
Like Phoebus finking in th’ Hefperan 
wave, [grave. 


He {ets with radiant glory in his 





On SCIENCE, 


LR’D with the charms fair fcience 
does impart, [of art; 
In fearlefs youth we tempt the heights 
While from the bounded level of our 
mind, flengths behind : 
Short views we take, nor fee the 
But more advanc’d, behold with 
ftrange furprize, frife, 
New diftant fcenes of endlefs {cience 
Mount o’er the vales, and feem to 
tread the fxy ; [we try ; 
So pleas’d at firft, the tow’ring Alps 
‘Th’ eternal {nows appear already paft, 
And the firft clouds and mountains 
feem the laf. 


But thofe attain’d, we tremble to fur- 
vey [en’d way ; 
The growing labours of the length- 
Th’ increaling profpect tires our 
wond’ring eyes, arife. 
Hills peep oer hills, and Alpson Alps 





The Youtu and PuitosorpHer. 


Grecian youth, of talents rare, 
Whom Plato’s philofophic care 
Haga torm’d for virtue’s nobier view, 
By precept and example too, 
Woald often boaft his matchlefs kill, 
Tocurb the fteed,and guide the wheel ; 
And as he pafs’d the gazing throng, 
With graceful eafe, and fmack’d t 
throng, 
The idiot wonder they exprefs'd 
Was praife and tranf{port to his breaft. 
At length, quite vain, he needs 
would fhew 
His matter what his art could do; 
And bade his flaves the chariot lead 
To Academus’ facred fhade. [fright, 
The tremb'ling grove conkehe'd its 
The wood-nymphs ftarted at the fight; 
The Mufes drop the learned lyre, 
And to their inmoft thades retire. 
Howe’er the youth, with forward air, 
Bows to the ime and mounts the car, 
The lath refounds,the courfers fpring, 
The chariot marks the roiling ring, 
And gath’ring crowds, with eager 
eyes, 
And fhouts, purfue him as he fies. 
Triumphant to the goal return’d, 
With nobler thirft his bofom burn’d ; 
And now along th’ indented plain 
The felf-fame track he marks again, 
Purfues with care the nice defign, 
Nor ever deviates from the line. 
Amazement feiz’d the circling 
crowd ; 
The youths with emulation glow’d ; 
Ev’n bearded fages hail’d the boy, 
And all but Plato gaz’d with joy. 
For he, deep-judging fage, beheld 
With pain the triumphs of the field : 
And when the charioteer drew nigh, 
And, fluth’d with hope, had caughs 
his eye, 
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Alas! unhappy youth, he cry’d, 
Expect no praile from me(and figh’d.) 
With indignation I farvey = [ way. 
Such fkill and judgment thrown a- 
The time profufeiy fquander’d there, 
On vulgar arts beneath thy care, 
If well employ’d, at lefs expence, 
Had taught thee honor, virtue, fenfe, 
And rais’d thee from a coachman’s 
fate 
To govern men, and guide the flate. 





A FABLE. 
The Farmer, the Spaniel and the Cat. 
\ HY knits my dear her angry 


brow ? 
What rade offence alarms you now? 
I faid that Delia’s fair, ’tistrue, - 
But did I fay fhe equall’d you? 
Can’t I another’s face commend, 
Or to her virtues be a friend, 
But inftantly your forehead lours, 
As if her merit leffen’d your's? 
From female envy never free, 
All mutt be blind becaufe you fee. 
Sarvey tlie gardens, fields, and 
bow’rs, [flow’rs, 
The buds, the bloffoms, and the 
Then tell me where the wood-bine 
grows, 
That vies in fweetnefs with the @ofe ; 
Or where the lily’s fnowy white, 
That throws fuch beauties on the fight? 
Yet folly is it to declare, 
"Yhat thefe are neither {weet, nor fair. 
The chrytftal fhines with fainter rays, 
Before the di’mond’s brighter blaze ; 
And fops will fay, the di’mond dies 
Before the luttre of your eyes : 
But I, who deal in truth, deny 
That neither thine when you are by. 
When zephyrs o’er the bloffoms 
ftray, 
And fweets along the air convey, 
Sha’n’t I the fragrant breeze inhale, 
Becaufe you breathe a fweeter gale ? 
Sweet are the flow’rs that deck the 
field ; 
Sweet is the finell the bloffoms yield ; 
Sweet is the fummer gale that blows ; 
And {weet, tho’ fweeteryou, the rote. 


rig 


Shallenvy then tormerit your brea 
Tf you are lovelier than the reft ? 
For while I give to each her due, 
By praifing them I flatter you ; 

And praifing mot, I itil declare 
You faireft, where the reft ate fair. 
As at his board a Farmer fate, 

Replenith’d by his homely treat, 
His fav’rite Spaniel near him ftood, 
And with his matter thar’d the food ; 
The crackling bones his jaws de- 
vour’d, [feour'd ; 
His lapping tongue the trenchers 
‘Till, fated now, fupine he lay, 
And fnor’d the rifing fumes away. 

The hungry cat, in turn,drew near, 
And humbly crav’d a fervant’s fhare ; 
Her modeft worth the mafter knew, 
And ftraight the fat’ning morfed 

threw : 

Enrag’d, the fnarling Cur awoke, 
And thus, with {piteful envy, {pokes 
They only claim a right to eat, 

Who earn by fervices their meat ; 

Me, zeal and induttry inflame 

To feour the fields, and {pring the 
game ; 

Or, plunged in the wintry wave, 

For man the wounded bird to fave. 

With watchful diligence I keep 

From prowling wolves his fleecy 
fheep ; 

At home his midnight hoars fecure, 

And drive the robber from the door. 

For this, his breaft with kindnefs 

lows ; 

For this, his hand the food beftows ; 

And fhali thy indolence impart 

A warmer friendfhip to his heart, 

That thus he robs me of my due, 

To pamper fuch vile things as you ? 

I own (with meeknefs Pufs reply’d) 
Superior merit on your fide ; 

Nor does my breaft with envy fwell, 
"To find it recompenc’d fo weil 5 

Yer I, in what my nature can, 
Contribate to the good of man. 
Whofe claws dettroy the pif’ring 

moufe ? 

Who drives the vermin from the houfe? 
Or, watchful for the lab’ring fwain, 
From lurking rats fecares the grain ? 
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From hence, if he rewards beftow, 
Why fhould your heart with gall 
o’erflow ? 
Why pine my happinefs to fee, 
Since there’s enough for youand me? 
‘Thy wordsare juit,the Farmercry’¢, 
And fpurn’d the {narier from his fide. 





Caro’s Apvice wo dis Frienps. 


Emember, O my friends, the 
laws, the rights, 
The gen’rous plan of pow’r detiver'd 
down [to refathers, 
From age to age by: your renown’d 
(So dearly bought, the price of fo 
much biood !) 
O let it never perith in your hands ! 
But pioufly tranfmit itto your child- 
ren, [ fouls, 
Do thou, great Liberty, infpire our 
And make our lives in thy poffeffion 
happy, [ fence. 
Ofour deaths glorious in thy juft de- 


The New Concress 
= now aflembled, in one glorious 


band— {land ; 
The greatelt worthies of our weflera 
* Heroes, who fought, where brother 
herces dy’d ; [has try’d ; 
Patriots, whofe virtues fearching time 
Lawyers, who fpeak, as Tully fpoke 
before ; 
Sages, deep read in philofophic lore ; 
BMirchanis, whofe plans are to no 
realms confin’d ; 
Farmers, the nobleft title to mankind.’ 
Thele join to execute the wifeit plan, 
That e’er maintain’d the facred Rig dis 
of Man, 





Ox Slavery, aud the Slave Trade. 
B! ah! what with can profper, 
or what pray’r, 

For merchants rich in cargoes of def- 

pair, {and {pan, 
Who drive a loathfome traffic, gage 
And buy the mafcels and the bones 

ot man ? { friend, 
The tender ties of father, hufband, 
All = of nature ia that moment 


And cach endures, while yet he draws 
his breath, 
A ftroke as fatal as the fcythe of death. 
‘The fable warrior, frantic with regret 
Of ber he loves, and never can forget, 
Lofes in tears the tar-receding fhore, 
But not the thought that they mut 
meet no more ; [ blow, 
Depriv’d of her and freedom at a 
What has he left that he cam yet fore- 
0? 
Yes, tu deep fadnefs fullenly refign’d, 
He feels bis body’s bondage’ in his 
mind, ; [fuit 
Puts off his gen’rous nature, and to 
hias manners with his fate, putson the 
brute. 
Oh nok degrading of all ills that 
walt 
On man, amourner in his beft eftate ! 
Ail other furrows virtue may endure, 
And find fubmiffion more than half a 
cure ; 
Gricfis itfelfa med’cine,and beftow’d 
‘]’ umprove the fortitude that bears 
the load, [increafe, 
To teach the wand’rer, as his woes 
‘The path of wifdom, all whofe paths 
are peace. [ grave. 
But flav’ry !—Virtue dreads it as her 
Patience itfelfis meannefs ina flave : 
Onafthe will and fovereignty of God 
Bid fuffer it awhile, and kifs the rod, 
Wait for the dawning of a brighter 
day, {you may. 
And fnap the chain the moment when 
Nature imprints upon what’er we fee 
"That has a heart and life in it, be free ; 
The beatts are charter’d—neither age 
nor force {horfe : 
Can quell the love of freedom in a 
He breaks the cord thatheld him at 
the rack, { back, 
And, confvious of an unincuinber’d 
Snufs up the morning air, forgets the 
rein, { mane, 
Loofe fly his forelock and his ample 
Refponfive to the diftant neigh he | 
neighs, lays, | 
Nor lope till, overleaping all de- > 
He finds the paiture where bis fel- | 
lows graze. 
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Foreign Occurrences. 


ar ? 


Mare; 178Q- 
Potiricat STare or Evrope,. 
] USSIA has fent Prince David- 


hoff with her anfwer to che al- 
timatum of Berlin ; but the king of 
Pruliia, it is faid, will not reply to 
it, until he hears what the court of 
Great-Britain fays to its contents. 
The prince, therefore, remains at 
Berlin until fuch anfwer arrives : in 
the mean time, all warlike preparati- 
ons are {topped at Berlin; butit mutt 
not be forg it that 

The Kine of [ 
for the fie!d. 

The Kine of Swenen has declar- 
ed by his ambaffador to the Porte, 
that he will not make a peace with 
Ruffia unlefs the Porte is included. 

The Danes and Swepes are con- 
tinuing to arm, both by land and fea, 
with the greateft vigor ; as likewife 

the Ruffians. 

The Emperor may be faid to 
have begun the campaign againit 
the 'T urks, as feveral fkirmifhes have 
already happened of the fame nature 
as the laft campaign. 

‘The Turks too do not appear to 
be lefs forward, numerous different 
bodies of their troops having marched 
and taken poffedion of feveral advan- 

tageous heights on the mountains, 
where they annoyed the Aaftrians fo 
much lalt year. 

In FLANDERS matters appear to 
be d drawing toa crifis. The Empe- 
ror has iffued orders to the Cardin: al, 
archbifhop of Malines, and the reft 
of the clergy downwards, to carry 
into execution on or before the Sth 
inant, the laws made in 1788, for 
eftablithing a feminary gencral at 
Louvain, under pain of the fuperior 

el-rgy having all their temporals 
feized. 

This is one of the chicf caufes of 
the troubles—the other which relates 
go the annual fubfidies: the Emperoc 
Vos. 1. Numa, i, 


RUSSIA is ready 
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has empowered that part of the fates 
ot Brabdant tocollect without the con- 
fent of the 'Liers Etat, and has order- 
ed the government general of Bruxe 
elles to aflift them with main force wd 
requ sired. ‘Tl hough his Majefty 

clares, he hopes they will all iethee 
error, that he wifhes to govern them 
only by the laws, and that in hopes 
they will obe y, he fuf {pends the ex- 
ecution of his orders fent the 7th of 
January, though only fo long as they 
behave peaceably as good fubjets, 
which, when they have further ma- 
nife ted, he will receive a deputation 
from them, and not before. 

As totheaccounts uf French troops 
marching into Flanders, they are all 
érroneous. 

The Fenuce have their hands 
fuil of employ in domeftic matters, 
anda great deal of furplus refpeting 
foreign affairs. With ‘refpect to she 
mieeting, or even a number of les 
Etats Ge neral, although the firlt is 
mentioned for tis 17th of April, we 
repeat, that both are ftill in fact un- 
determinable, on account not only of 
various arrangements, but the nume- 
rous applicat ions from places which 
never fent members, for fuch a pri- 
vilege. 

‘Lhe Dutcu feem to be guarding 
againft renewing any d ifpute with 
the Emperor, w which perhaps they 
fear may arife from the non-payment 
of the money fe tled by the treaty of 
1785,and which France guaranteed, 
but refufed the payment of. ‘The 
Stadtho!der has fent circular letters 
to all the governors and commanding 
oilicers through the provinces, to or- 
der all thofe abfent on leave, by no 
means, when they return, to enter 
the fates of the Emperor; but a 
few days, with the advance of 
fpring, will difclofe politics more 
fully. 





Londan, Feb. 11. The French goa 
vernment have ordered one hundred 
hand mills to be cxcéted im Parisy 
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for grinding flour, to prevent in fu- 
ture any fcarcity proceeding from fe- 
vere trotts. 

ich. 16. The noblemen of Rouf- 
filiion, in Perpignan, came to a 
refoiution on the 2:ift of January, 
Dot co claim any more privileges in 


the meeting of the States General ia. 


Paris than the citizens ; which refo- 
Jution they recommended to be fol- 
lowed by the Nobleffe and clergy 
throughout the kingdom, on this 
principle,—** Jhat they were men 
and citizens, before they were raifed 
to their prefent fituations, and ought 
not, therefore, to claim any peculiar 
privilege.” 

‘Lhe fiege of Oczakow, produced 
one of the moft bloody engage- 
ments, known in moderna hiltory. 
—lhe Ruffian troops confitted of 
25,000, of whom 14,000 fell—and 
ot 14 000 of the belieged, 10,000 
were deitroyed. 


Domefltic Occurrences, 





Partimore, May 26. 


W E take great pleafure in ob- 

ferving the cuitom of prefane 
{wearing is much exploded by our 
wifeft and beit men. Indeed it is now 
looked upon by the moft judicious as 
degrading to humandignity. In times 
palt, fome were fo vain as to think the 
cuftom manly, and adopted the bef 
pradice through bravado ; but we 


rejoice that the afpeét is now changed 


—it is by no means a mark of great- 
nefs to hear a man profanely fwear, 
bat rather diminutive. Not long 
fince we heard a worthy chara&ter 


fay, he thought ** noconfiderate gen- 


tleman would let fo ungenteel a prac- 
tice have the afcendency over him.” 
As humanity, civility, morality and 
chriftianity unite in reprobating this 
hideous habit, we fhould unite cur 
efforts to banith it from ail human 
fociety. 

Philadelphia, Mey 27. A letter 
jul received by Philip Dejean, Efq, 


agent for the French marine, refiding 

at New-London, informs, that the 

Dauphin of France isdead, ‘The fame 

letter adds, that the laft winter was 

fo rigorous in France, that in Janu- 
ary people were walking on the ice 
in the harbour of I’Ifle de Rhee, from 
one fhip to another—a circumftance 
unknown before. And when the 

wind began to blow it caft an im- 

menfe number of veffels on the coaft 

—The lofs on the river Bourdeaux 

was calculated at 3 or 4 millions li- 

vres: the damage in the interiof 

arts of the kingdom is fo confidera- 
ole, that it is difficultto calculate ite 

"The States General were to affemble 

the firft of March, compofed of 1200 

members, viz. 400 of the nobility, 

200 of the clergy, and 600 of tlie 

commons. 

Extra& of a letter froma gentleman in 
Paris, to hit friend in Bofton, dated 
February 19, 17 8Q- 

** The politics of this country and 
of Europe are fo involved that it is 
fully to enter upon them ina letter, 
unlefs you were to have patience to 
read a volume, and then you would 
find the folly encreafe with its bulk, 
for it would be but a bundle ofcon- 
jeGures. The northern nations will 
doubtlefs make peace infead of war, 
this fpring ; not becaufe they are 
wife, but becaufe they are poor. 
France has a moft fortunate time to 
eflablifh her conftitution, Light and 
knowledge are {pringing up, and the 
gofpel of civil liberty is fpreading 
hike the rays of the morning. Pam- 
phlets and handbills without number 
circulate as they did in America, and 
breathe the fame fpirit. A great de- 
gree of orderis preferved. The af- 
fembly of the States General, will 
be the epoch of the glory of this 
country, by uniting the majefty of 
the king with the greater majefty of 
the people, that union will be produ- 
ced which will render this the mof 
powerful nation in Europe.” 

New-York, April 19. We hear 
much of the Birth Day of ous Columay 
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Pia: Her natal hour is dated on the 
igth of April, 1775. 

To-morrow is tae Day of her E/pou- 
fals when, in the prefence of the 
King of kings, the folemn Compact 
will be ratined between her and the 
darling object of her choice. 

May fhe date from that moment, 
the brighteit Scenes of Freedom and 
Happinefs, under the aufpices of the 
wile and glorious Adimianitration of 
the Prefident of her Afeions, 

May 1. Yeiterday took place, ac- 
cording to the refolution of the two 
Houfes of Congrefs, the ceremony 
of the introduction ot his Excellency 
Grorce Washincron, tothe Pre. 
fidency of the United States. 





The fcene was extremely folenin 
and impreflive; we imagine the pub- 
lic cannot be more fatisiactorily in- 
formed, than by an unembellifhed re- 
cital of the events, and a fimple pic- 
ture of the figures which compofed 
it. 

At nine o'clock, A. M. the clergy 
of the different denominations atlem- 

ted their congregations in their re- 
fective places of worfhip, and offer- 
ed up prayers for the fafety of the 
Prefident. 

About twelve o’clock the procef- 
fion moved from the houfe of the 
i‘refident in Cherry-ttreet, through 
Dock-ftreet, and Broad-itreet, tu Fe- 
deral-hall. 


When they came within a fhort 
diftance of the hall, the troops form- 
ed a tine on both fides of the way, 
and his Excelicncy pafling through 
the ranks, was conducted into the 
building, and in the fenate chamber 
introduced to both Houfes of Con. 
grefs—immediately afterwards, ac- 
coinpanied by the two boufes, he 
went into the gallery fronting Broad- 
ftreet, where, in the prefence of an 
immenfe concourfe of citizens, he took 
the oath preferibed by the Conftitu- 
tion, which was adminiftered to him 
by the Hon. R. R. Livingfon, Efq; 
chanceilur of the fate of Kew York. 
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Immediately after he had taken 
the oath, the chance!!or proclaimed 
htm Prefident ol the | hited States— 
Was aniwered by the difcharge of 13 
guns; and by loud repeateu touts; 
on this de Preficent bowed to the 
people, and the air again rang with 
their acclainatoms. firs bxecliency 
with the two houtes, then retired to 
the fenate chamber, 
the following SPEECH 
Fellow Citizens of the Sonate, and of 


the Houfe of incprofentattves 


ere he»: } 
rT we nace 


AMONG the viciilitudes incident 
to lite, no event could have filied me 
with greater anxieties, than that of 
the nouscation which was traniinite 
ted by your order, and received on 
the fourteenth cay of the preicnt 
mont. On the one tiand, | was 
fummoned by my country, whole 
voice 1 can never hear but with ve- 
neration and love, from a retreat 
which | had chofen with the fundett 

recileGtion, afl in my flattering 
Raines with an immutahle decition, 
as the afylum of my declining years 5 
a retreat which was rendered every 
day more neceijary as well as more 
dear to me, by the addition of habit 
to inclination, and of frequent inter- 
ruptions in my i.alth to the gradual 
wafte committed on at by tune. —On 
the other hand, the magnitude and 
difficulty of the true to which the 
voice of my country calls me, being 
{ufficient to awaken in the wifeft and 
mott experient ed of her citizens, 2 
Giftruftful ferutiny into his qualifica- 


; : a 
tions, could not but overwhelin with 





defpondence one, who, inheriting in- 


ferior endowments from nature, and 

unpracufed inthe duties of civil ad- 

miniftration, ought to be peculiarly 

confcious of | 
el 


this conGigt of emotions, all | dare 


his own denctencics. In 


aver, is, that it has been my faithfal 
ftudy tocolleét my cuty trom a jult 
appreciat m. of every circumflance 
by wh hit might! ef -&ed. Aill 
la rn } > 3 shar { ' 
qgare fh ©, is, that, is in executin 


tails talk, i have beea too much fway- 
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ed by a grateful remembrance of for- 
mer inftances, or bv an affectionate 
fenfibility to this tranfcendent proof 
of the confidence of my fellow citi- 
zens; and have thence too little con- 
fulted my incapacity as wellas difin- 
clination, for the weighty and un- 
tried cares before me; my error will 
be pailiated by the motives which 
mifled me, and its confequences be 
judged by my country, with fome 
fhare of the partiality in which they 
originated. 

Such being the im pret ions und 
which I have, in obedience to - 
peblic fammons, repsired to the Pty 
fent ttauon: it wou ‘ld be pe =e 
improper to omit, ia thi s fir cfficiz 1 
2ét, my fervent fupplications to that 
Al ni hey Being W ho ules over the 

Nip TuUIeCS 
univerfe—who prec ides in the coun- 
cils of nations—and whofe provicen- 
tial aids can fupply every human de- 
feét—-that his benedi@ion may confe- 
crate to the liberties and happinefs of 
the people of the United States, a 
government inftituted by themfelves 
for thefe effential purpofes ; and may 
enable every inftrument employed in 
its adminifiration, to execute with 
fuccefs the funGions allotted to his 
charge. In tendering this anne to 
the great author of every public and 
private good, I affure myfelf thatit 
exprelies your fentiments not lefs 
than my own; nor thofe of my fel- 
Jow citizens at large, lefs than either. 
No people can be bound to acknow- 
ledge ond adore the invilible hand, 
which condu@s the affairs of men, 
more than the people of the United 
States. 

Every f epby which they have ad- 
vaneed to the charaGer of an inde- 
pendent nation, feems to have been 
Ciftinguifhed by fome token of pro- 
vidential agency. And in the im- 
portant revolution jutt 2 ecomplifhed 
inthe fyflem of their united govern- 
ment, the tranquil deliber ations ,and 
voluntary confent of fo many diftingt 
communities, from which the event 
has refulted, cannot be compared 


with the means by which moft go- 
vernments have been eftablithed, 
without fome return of pious grati- 
tuce, along with an humble anticipa- 
tion of the future blefiings which the 
patt feem to prefage. ‘Dhefe reflec- 
tions, arifing out of the prefent cri- 
fis, have forced themfelves too ftrong- 
ly on my mind to be fuppretied.— 
Yoo will join with me, I truft, 

thinking, that there are none under 
the intiuence of which the proceed- 
ings of a new and free government 
can more aufpicioufly commence. 

By the article eftablithing the exe- 
cutive depart ent, itis made the cu- 
ty of the Preticent ‘to recommend 
to your confideration fuch meafures 
as he thail judge neceflary and expe- 
dient.” The circumftances under 
wiich IL now meet you, will acquit 
ine from entering imto that fubje ét, 
farther than to reter to the great con- 
fiitutional charter under which you 
are affembled, and which, in defining 
your powers, defignates the objects to 
which your attention is to be given. 
li will be more confifent with thofe 
circumttances, and far more conge- 
nial with the feelings which actuate 
me, tu fubftitute, in place of a recom- 
mendation of particular meafures, the 
tribute that is due to the talents, the 
rectitude, and the patriotifm which 
adorn the charaéters {elected to de- 
vife and adopt them. In thefe honor- 
able qualifications, I behold the fureft 
pledy lves, that as on one fide no local 
pre}. adices, or attachments—no fepa- 
rate views, nor party animofiues, 
will mifdire&t the comprehenfive and 
equal eye which ought to watch over 
this great affemblage of communities 
and interefls; fo, on another, that 
the foundations of our national polt- 
cy wili be laid in the pure and immu- 
table principles of private morality ; 
and the ef eminence of free govern- 
ment be exemplified by all the ateri- 


butes which can win the affe@tions of 
its citizens, and command the refpect 
of the world.—I dweil on this prof- 
pett with every fatisfaction which an 








ardent love for my country can in- 
{pire. 

Since there is notruth more tho- 
roughly ettablithed, than that there 
extiis in the economy and courfe of 
nature, an indifieluble union between 
virtue and happinefs, between cuty 
and advants . between the ge nuine 
maxims Qt “dn act and magiaan: m- 
ous poly, and the folid rewards of 
pubic profperity and felicity. Since 
we ought to be nm lely perfa: aided that 
the propitious {miles of heaven, can 
never be expected on a nation that 
difregards the eternal rules of order 
and nght, which Heaven itfeif has 
ordained. And fince the prefervati- 
on of the facred fire of liberty, and 
the deftiny of the republican moéel 
of government, are ju iftly confidered 
as deeply, pe chaps as finally ftaked on 
the experiment entrutted to the hands 
of the American people. ° 

Befides the ordinary objeéts fub- 
mitted to your care, it will remain 
with your judgment to cecide, how 
far anexercife of the occafional pow- 
er delegated by the fifth article of the 
op Crea is rendered expedient 
at the prefent janéture by the nature 
of vu! ject ions which have been urged 
again! e fyftem, or by t] e degree 
oO} it maeiante which has given birth 
to them. 

Inflead of undertaking particular 
recommendations on this fubjeét, in 
which I could be guided by n a high its 
derived from official opportunities, I 
fhall again give way to my entire 
contick ace in vour difcernment and 
puriuit of the pub lic good, 

For I  sfhawe myfeif, that whilf 
you carefully avoid everv alteration 
which might endanger the benefits 
of an united & effective government, 

or which oucht to await the future 
Jeffon of experience, a reverence for 
the charaéteriftic rights of freemen, 

and a regard for the public harmony, 
will fuflicient! ly influ mee your deli- 
berations on the quettion, how far 
the former can be more imp:cgnably 
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fortified, or the latter be fafely and 
advantageoufly promoted. 
To the prece ling « bfervations I 
have one to ad i, which will be muit 
pr yperty addre fled to the Houfe of 
Repretentatives. It conceras mylelf, 
and will therefore be as brief as pof- 
fille. 
When I was firt honored with a 
call into the fervice of my country, 
then on the eve of an arduous itrug- 
gle for its libertien, thelight in whicit 
1 contemplated my duty, required 
that L fhould renounce every peca- 
niary compenfation. From this ree 
foluiion ihave in no inilance de- 
pane. And being {iill under the 
Impreikons which produced 1, 1 muft 
declin 1¢, aS inapplicable to myfelf, 
any fhare in the perfonal emojuments 
which may be jichipenfibly included 
Jn a permanent provifion tor the exe- 
Cutive department; and mul accord. 
lagly pray, that tie mt ete efti- 
mates tor the flation in which Lam 
placed, may, during my continuance 
in it, be liinited to fuch aétaal ex- 
penditures as the public good may be 
4 lugs ut to require. 


Having thus imparted to you my 
{- nti wre as they have hoe n aWake 
ened by t! oceation which brings 
us togeth enn fhall take my prefeit 
leave ; but not with pat rel forting once 

more to the bem: ign Parent of the hu- 
man race, in. humble fupplication 


ate 
that i ce he has been pleated to ia- 
vor a Amencan people with op- 


} 


pee sities for dh libers ting in perfcet 
tranguillity, and difpefuons for de- 
sila V ith unparalleled unanimity on 
a fori of government, for the feca- 
rity of their union, and the advancce 
ment of their happine fs; fo his di- 
vine bl fing may be eanally ¢ om fj) 
cucus in the enlarged views, the te in- 
perate confultation, and the wi 
neafures on which the fuccefs of this 
government muft depend, 


G. WasHINCTON. 
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Tbe Addrefs of the Senate to the Prefi- 
dent of the United States, in anjuer 
to the prec ai ge 


Str, 


WE, the Senate of the United 
States, return yor «ur fincere thanks 
for your excelleat ipeech delivered to 
both Houfes of Congres; congra- 
tulate you on the comple re organtza- 
tion of the federal government, aud 
fe.icitate ourfelves and our fellow ci- 
tzens on your elevation to the oflice 
of prefident; an office highiy im- 
portant by the powers confi tational- 
ly annexed to it, and extremely ho- 
norable from the manner in which 
the appointment ismade. “The una- 
nimous fuffrage of the eleétive hody 
in your favor is peculiarly expreflive 
of the gratitude, confidence and af- 
fe&ion of the citizens of America, 
and is the higheft teflimonial at once 
of your merit and of their efteem.— 
We are fenfible, Sir, that nothing 
but the voice of your fellow citizens 
could have called you from a retreat, 
chofen with the fondeft predilection, 
endeared by habit, and confecrated to 
the repofe of declining years; we re- 
joice, and with us, all America, that, 
in obedience tothe call of our com- 
mon country, you have returned 
once more to public life. In you all 
parties coniide, in you all interefts u- 
nit’, and we have no doubt that your 
pait fervices, great as they have been, 
will be equalled by your future ex- 
ertions; and that your prudence and 
fagacity as a ftatefman will tend to a- 
vert the dangers to which we were cx- 
poted, to give tability to the prefent 
government, and dignity and fplen- 
dor to that country, which your fkill 
and valor as a foldier, fo eminently 
contributed to raife to independence 
and empire. 

When we contemplate the coinci- 
dence of circumfances, and wonder- 
ful combination of caufes, which gra- 
dually prepared the people of this 
country for independence: when we 
eontemplate the rife, progrefs and 


\ 

termination of the late war, whiclr 
gave ‘hem a name among the nations 
of the earth, we are, with you, una- 
voidably led to acknowledge and a- 
dore the great arbiter of the univerfe, 
by whem empires rife and fall. A 
review of the many fignal inftances 


of divine interpotiticn in favor of this 


country, claims our molt pious gra- 
titude: and permit us, Sir, to ob- 
ferve, that among the great events 
which have led to the formation and 
eXablifhment of a federal govern- 
ment, we efteem your acceptance of 
the ofice of Prefident as one of the 
mot propitious and important. 

In the execution of the troft ree 
pofed in. us, we fhall endeavor to 
purfue that enlarged and liberal po- 
hicy, to which your {peech fo happ:ly 
direéts. We are confcious, thar the 
prufperity of each tate is infeparably 
connected with the welfare of all, 
and that in promoting the latter, we 
fhail effeétually advance the former, 
In full perfuation of this truth, it 
fhali be our invariable aim to divett 
ourfelyes of jocal prejudices and at- 
tachments, and to view the great af- 
femblage cf communities and jnte- 
refts, committed to our charge, with 
an equa! eye.——-We feel, Sir, the 


force. and acknowl age the juftnefs of 


the obfervation, that the foundatiog 
of our national policy thould be laid 
in private morality; if in!ividuals 
be not influenced by moral principles, 
it is in vain to look for public virtue ; 
it is, therefore, the duty of legifla- 
tors to entorce, both by precept and 
example, the utility, as well as the 
neceffity of a ftrict adherence to the 
rules of diltributive ju'tice. We beg 
you to be affured, that the fenate 
will, at all times, cheerfully co-ope- 
rate in every meafure, which may 
itrenghten the union, ecnduce to the 
happinefs, or fecure and perpetuate 
the liberties of this great confede- 
rated republic, 

We commend you, Sir, to the pro- 
tection of Almighty God, earneftl 
befeeching him long to preferve a life 
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fo valuable and dear to the people of 
the United States and that your ad- 
miniftration micy be profperous to the 
nation and glortous to y ourfelt. 

In ienate, May 16% h, 1789. 

Signed by order, 
JOHN ADAMS, 

Prefident of the Senate of the Uni- 

ted States. 
ANSWER. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I Thank you for your addrefs, in 
which the mot aife¢tionate feutiments 
are exprefled in the moit obliging 
terms. ‘The coinciJence of circum- 
ftances which led to this au!picious 
Crifis, the conitdence re p vied in me 
by my fellow citizens, and the aifilt- 


ance I may expect from counfels 


which will be dictated by ane ae 
and liberal policy, feem to prelags -a 
more profperous iffue to my adanni- 
ftration, than adiffidence of my abi- 
lities had taught me to anticipate. I 
now feel myfclf inexpreflibly happy 
in a belief, that heaven, which fas 
done fo much for our infant nation, 
will not withdraw its provident tial 
influence before our political felicity 
fhall have been completed; and ina 
conviction that the fenate will atall 
times co-operate in every meafure 
which may tead to proinote the wel- 

fare of this confederated republic. 
Thus fupported by a firm truft in 
the great Arbiter of the univerfe, a‘!- 
ed by the collected wifdeom of the 
union, and imploring the divine be- 
nediGtion on our jointexertions in the 
fervice of our country, I readily en- 
B33 with you in the arduous but 
pleafing tak of attempting to make 

a nation happy. 

G. WasHINGTON, 





Addrefs of the Houfe of Reprefentatives, 
to Geoxrct Washi NnGTon, Pre- 
Jfident of the United States, delivered 
May 8, 1789. 
SR, 
‘THE reprefentatives of the peo- 
ple of the Vuited States, prefewt theis 
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congratulations on the event by which 
your tellow. citizens have attetted the 
pre-eminence of your merit. You 
have long held the firit place in theie 
€ fleem—you have often received to- 
kens of their affection—you now pof- 
fefs the only proof that remained of 
their gratitude for your fervices, of 
their reverence for your wifdom, and 
of their confidence in your virtues. 
You enjoy the higheft, becaufe the 
trucit honor, of being the firft magif- 

rate, by the unanimous choice of 
the treelt people on the face of the 
earth. 

We well know the anxieties with 
which you muft have obeyed a fum- 
mon » tre m the repofe referved for 
your ceclining years, into public 
{cenes , ot which you had taken your 
leave forever—but the obedience was 
due to the occafion, It is already ap- 
plauded by the univerfal joy, which 
wcicomes you to your ftation, and 
we cannot do bg that it will be re- 
warded with all the fatisfa@tion, with 

which an ardent love for your fellow 
citizens mult review fuccefsful efforts 
to promote their happinefs. 


This anticipation is not juftified 
merely by the pait experience of your 
fiynal fervices. It is particularly ‘fug- 
ge! fled by the pious impreffions uadee 

which you commence your adminif- 
tration, and the enlightened maxims 
by which you mean to conduét it. 
We feel with you the ftrongeft obli- 
gations to adore the invifible hand 
which has led the American people 
through fo many difficulties, to chee 
rith a confcicus refponfibdility for the 
deftiny of republican liberty, and to 
feck the only fure means of preferv- 
ing and recommending the precious 
da poli it in a fyftem “of legiflation, 
founded on th e principles of aa ho- 
nelt policy, ‘al direéted by the {pis 
rit of a difulive patriotifm. 

The quefion arifing out of the 
fifth article of the conttitution, wilt 
receive al] the attention demanded hy 
its importance, and will, we tne, 


a? 
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be decided under the influence of all 
the contiderations to which you al- 
lude. 

In forming the pecuniary provifi- 
ons for the executive department, we 
fhall not lofe fight of a with refulting 
from motives which give it a peculi- 
ar claim to our regard. Your refo- 
lution, in a moment critical to the 
liberties of your eountry, to renounce 
all perfonal emolument, was among 
the many prefages of your pairiotic 
fervices, which have been amply fal- 
filled, and your fcrupulous adherence 
now to the law then impofed on your- 
felf, cannot fail to demonttrate the 
purity, whilf it increafes the luitre of 
a character, which has fo many titles 
to admiration. 

Such are the fentiments which we 
have thought fit to addrefs to you ; 
they flow from our own hearts, and 
we verily believe, that among the 
millions we reprefent, there is not a 
virtuous citizen whofe heart will dif- 
own them. 

All that remains is, that we join 
in your fervent fupplication for the 
bleflings of heaven on our country, 
and that we add ovr own for the 
choice of thofe bleflings on the moft 
beloved of her citizens. 

F. A. Muncenserc, Speaker. 


ANSWER, 
GENTLEMEN, 

YOUR very affectionate addrefs 
produces emotions, which I know 
not how to exprefs: I feel that my 
pat endeavors in the fervice of my 
country’, are far overpaid by its good- 
nefs ; and I fear much that my fu- 
ture ones may not fulfil your kind 
anticipation. All that I can promife 
is, that they will be invariably direc- 
ted by an honeft and an ardent zeal. 
OF this refource my heart affures me. 
For all beyond, I rely on the wifdom 
and patriotifm of thofe with whom 
lam to co-operate, and a continu- 
ance of the bleffings of heaven on 
eur beloved country. 

G, WaswiIncrTon, 


Evizasetu-Town, May 30. 

On ‘Vhurfday the 21{t inttant, the 
General Aifembly of the Prefbyterian 
Charch of the United States met at 
Philadelphia. ‘The bufinefs of the 
Aifembly was opened by the Rev. 
Dr. Witherfpoon, in a fermon fuited 
tothe oceafion. The Rev. Dr. John 
Rodgers wee afterwards chofen mo- 
derator, and the Rev. James Arm- 
ftrong, clerk of the Aflembly for the 
prefent year. 

So great is the fearcity of grain in 
this part of the ftate, that many of 
the inhabitants have very alarming 
profpects betore them. Wheat, rye, 
and Indian corn cannot be procured 
but at very enhanced prices ; which 
mutt ultimately invole the poor in the 
evils refulting from the want of 


bread. 
MARRIAGES, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

In Philadelpbia—Mr. Wooddrop 
Sims to Mifs Sarah Hopkins.—Mr, 
Serles Sewall to Mifs Mary Shields. 
—Captain John Mulloney to Mais 
Catharine Quinlin, 

NEW-YORK- 

In the capital—Mr. Solomon Levy 
to Mifs Rebecca Hendricks.—Me. 
Richard Lawrence to Mifs Haydock. 

Ai lV Farms—Mr. James Leg. 
gett, aged 86 years, to Mrs. Rachael 
Fiuat, aged 75 years. 

NEW-JERSEY. 

At Shrewjfbury—The Rev, Jedidiah 
Morfe, of Charleftown, in Maffachue 
fetts, to Mifs Breefe. 

DEATHS. 
CANADA, 

At Quebeckh—Mr, William Brown, 
printer, aged so. He conducted a 
preis in that province 25 years, and 
amaffed about 7oool. fterling. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

In Lancafter—-Col, Chambers of a 
wound received in a duel, . 

At Pitt/furgh—Thomas Hutchins, 
Efg. geographer of the United Statese 

NEW-YORK. 


Ju the capital—Mrs Provolt,aged 7¢@. 
























































RECOMMENDATIONS. 





Elizabeth Town, February 19, 1789. 


AVING confidered the general plan of a Magazine, 
advertifed to be publifhed every other month, by 
fubfcription, intitled, The Corijlian's, Scholar's, and Farmer's 
Magazine ; and feen fome ot the introductory papers on 
each of its capital fubjects, Rertcioy, Leaxninc and A- 
GRicuULTURE, I amof opinion that the undertaking, which 
appears to be a very laudable one, will, if judicioufly exe- 
cuted, as ts reafonable to be expected, be of public utility. 
WIL. LIVINGSTON, 


[Governor of the State of New-Jerfey.] 





February 19, 1789. 


W E have examined the plan of the Chrifian's, Scholar's, 
and Farmer's Magazine, and {een fome of the introductory 
papers ; and from this vigw, and thefe {pecimens, as well 
as trom the abilities that are to be employed in carrying on 
this periodical publication, are of opinion that it will be 
very ufcful and inftructive. 

THOMAS B. CHANDLER, 
[D. D. Reétor of St. John’s Church in Elrzabeth ‘Town, New- lerfey.] 
ALEXANDER M‘WHORTER, 
[D. D. Minifter of the firft Pretbyterian Church in Newark, New-Jerivy. 
DAVID AUSTIN, 
[ A.M. Minifter of the Prefbyterian Church in Eliz. ‘Town, New-Jerfey.] 





SINCE the publication of the fir/t Number of this Performance, 
the editors have been honored with the Teftimonials, in its favor, 
(which they are at liberty to publidh) of feveral gentiemen of lite- 
rature, who fuftain fome of the moft elevaced Offices of Government 
in thefe flater, 

From thefe Teftimonials, the following are felefled ; the refpe&a- 
ble names, however, of the authors are omitted, as thefe could not, 
with propriety, have been publifhed, except the editors to whom the 
letters were addrefled, had permitted their names alfo to have been 
made public; this meafure a fenfe of delicacy prevented ; they have, 
notwithftanding, thought proper to leave the Original Papers at the 
vilice of the printer of this magazine. 


State of New- Fer/ey, 
July 31, 1780. 





ii 
] 


New-York, Fane 26th, 1789. 
SIR, 
HAVE received the letter you did me the honor to write 
me the twelfth ofthis month, with the firit Number of 
a rew periodical Publication. 

I have not been able, as yet, to find time to read the 
wholé of Chriftian’s, Scholar's, and Farmer's Magazine ; 
but upon looking over feveral parts of it, they appear to 
me to correfpond with the titlé, and to be well calculated 
to “ promoie Religion, di freminate ufeful Knowledge, and 
allord literary Pleature.’ 

With bett wifhes for the fuccefs of the undertaking, I 
have the honor to be, 

SIR, 
Your moft obedient, 
and moft humble fervant. 





New-York, 28th Fune, 1789.- 
Drar Srr, 
T HAVE had the pleafure of receiving your letter of the 
2th inftant, with the firft Number of ine Magazine men- 
rage init. Want of leifure obliged me to defer reading 

t ‘ull lately, and, confequently, to delay writing to you on 
the fal yect. Welldi rected endeavors “to promote Reli- 
ion, diffeminate ufeful Knowledge, and afford literary 
Amufement,” are entitled not only to approbaticn but 
encouragement. 

The FP ditors have undertaken a laudabic, but an arduovs 
tafk. ‘Their plan embraces fo great a variety of objects, 
thera jude:ment of the Merits of the Work cannot be well 
formed from its firft number. If, however, it fhall be ex- 
ecuted in the manner which the characters concerned in it, 
and their firft fpecimen, afford reafon to prefume it will 
be, I think their Magazine will be a valuable addition to 
to the number of eur periodical publications, and prove 
ulclul and entertaining to the public. 

With fentiments of eftecm and regard, am, 
Dra R OUR, 
Your mo? obedient hutnble fervant. 





New-Tork, 251 June, 1789. 


7? NVE read of 
A *e . 


x¢ firft nuraber of the Magazine yeu fene 
1} 


well calculated to premote the inter. 














efts of Religion and Morality, and to diffufe that {peci 
of knowledge which is moit-ufetul to fociety. 
Lam, dir, with efteem and refpe2 
Your mott obedient 
humble fervant. 

































[ The exfuimg letter was writienty a gentioman why? correct. 
pondence was folictted, and whofe mame we were woi ai isberiy 
4a putifh. | 

New- Dork, June 234, 17%. 


Dear Srr, 
] CONSIDER myfelf highly honored by your prise ar. 
tention in enclofing me the firft number o! the Corillian’s, 


Scholar's, and Farmer's Magazinc, which | have read with 
great fatistaction. 
The Work appears to meto be undertaker 1 upon a good 
plan, and executed with an improved tafle. ‘Thou, in 
iny prefent fituation, I cannot promite that | {hall have much 
leifure to indulge myfelbin literary {peculations; yet, bai 
fure you, it would give me extreme plealure (if 1: (hould 
be in my power) to contribute any thing toWards a publi- 
_cation, calculated for the promotion of fuch liberal, ration- 
al, and benevolent purpotes. 
With fentiments of confideration and cfhteem, I am 
Dean Sta, 
Your moft obedicar 
and very humbiec fervanc. 





State of New- Jere, 13/b 7 July, 1749 
Dear Sre, 


1 HAVE had the pleafure to receive your letter of the 
24th of June, accompanyingthe firfl number of the Chini- 
tian's, Scholar's, and Farmer's Magazine. 

I have examined the pian of that Work, which to me 
appears to be a very good one, and I have 0 she firt! 


: 


number, from which fpecimen of the execution, I am led 
to believe that the hoscribers for this publication will be 
highly gratified, and that, if it thall be continued e:th equal 
fkil! and judgment, it will be of great public utility 


I bave the honor to * with great efteem, 
Your mo obedien: 
bear 

















































































[ The follorving letter was written lya gentieman of the clerical 

order, a dottor of divinity, juply dipinguifoed for his learaing 

aid piety. | | 

I bilade lobia, Fu ly 2043, I 789. 
Dear Sir, 

I HAVE been much pleafed in looking over the firft 
number of the Chriftian’s, Scholar’s, and Farmer’s Maga- 
zine. The plan exhibited, is certainly judicious. ‘The 
variety of matter which it comprehends, together with the 
choice and arrangement thereof, promifes greater enter- 
tainment and utility to the public, than is ufually received 
from periodical performances. Some moft interefting 
fubjects, either omitted entirely, or mentioned only in a 
cafual way, in monthly, or annual publications, are here to 
have a {tated {pecial notice paid to them, and in thatagree- 
able and concife manner, which is moft likely to do good. 

It is true, that in proportion to the comprehenfive fcale 
adopted, the difficulty of the execution will be increafed. 
But from the fpecimen now given, and from the known 
abilities of thofe who are to be principally concerned in the 
Work, (if they can find leifure to perfevere) the difficulty 
is cbviated. 

It will be intimated, poflibly, by fome, that performan- 
ces of this fort, accumulate upon the public too faft. The 
intimation is plaufible. This literary bufinefs, however, 
like commerce of other forts, will beft regulate itfelf.— 
Good wares will generally be pretty fure of commanding, 
at leaft, a tolerable market, whatever may become of the 
bad or indifferent. 
lam, 

Dear Str, 

with very high refped, 
Your obedient fervant. 

















